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PREFACE 


More  than  ten  years  have  passed  since 
this  work  was  first  conceived,  and  in  those  years  the 
world  and  this  book  have  changed.  The  United  States 
has  reached  the  zenith  of  its  power.  The  death  of  colo- 
nialism, the  rise  of  China — mere  prophecies  in  our  early 
drafts — have  become  established  facts  for  all  to  see.  The 
"population  explosion"  has  become  a  household  term. 

The  years  have  served  us  in  making  the  subject  of 
population  and  power  of  such  wide  interest,  much  wider 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
years  have  also  helped  us,  the  writers,  to  understand 
more  of  the  world. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  close  collaboration  between 
a  demographer  and  a  specialist  in  international  rela- 
tions. It  would  be  impossible  at  this  late  date  to  deter- 
mine whose  ideas  were  whose,  and  each  of  us  will  gladly 
share  whatever  credit  and  blame  this  work  receives. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  many  people  who 
helped  and  encouraged  us,  and  to  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion, which  generously  gave  financial  assistance  through 
the  "Topical  Studies  in  International  Relations"  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  where  this  work  originated. 
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Our  thanks  go  to  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  President  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  who  has  been  a  leader  in  urging  in- 
terdisciplinary studies  such  as  this  and  who  organized 
the  Topical  Studies  Series. 

Professor  William  T.  R.  Fox  of  Columbia's  Institute 
of  War  and  Peace  Studies  deserves  our  gratitude  for 
guidance  through  the  early  stages  of  the  work  and  for 
patience  that  far  exceeded  any  reasonable  expectation. 

Professor  Kingsley  Davis  of  the  University  of  CaH- 
fornia  at  Berkeley  made  an  important  contribution  to 
this  study.  It  was  he  who  laid  out  the  first  outline  of  the 
book.  He  also  read  some  of  the  early  drafts,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  him  for  his  many  helpful  suggestions. 

Others  who  read  some  of  the  drafts  of  the  manuscript 
and  made  particularly  helpful  comments  were  Profes- 
sor Hans  J.  Morgenthau  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Professor  Kenneth  Waltz  of  Swarthmore  College,  and 
Professor  Dennis  Wrong  of  Brown  University. 

We  are  also  grateful  to  Dr.  Clyde  V.  Kiser  of  the  Mil- 
bank  Memorial  Fund,  for  he  helped  us  generously  in 
many  ways. 

Finally,  our  very  special  thanks  go  to  Professor  Albert 
Gorvine  of  Brooklyn  College,  catalyst  and  gadfly,  who  is, 
in  the  last  analysis,  responsible  for  this  book's  being 
written. 

None  of  those  who  helped  us,  however,  bear  any  re- 
sponsibility for  what  we  have  said. 

K.  O. 
A.  F.  K.  O. 
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NATIONS 
AND    NUMBERS 


Americans  would  once  have  told  you, 
"Power  corrupts."  No  more.  Possessed  of  the  world's 
greatest  power,  they  have  grown  to  admire  and  to  value 
their  new  possession.  Perhaps  they  did  not  seek  it,  but 
they  are  firm  in  their  collective  determination  to  pre- 
serve it,  and  they  are  newly  interested  in  its  roots  and 
sources. 

Whence  springs  this  new  and  prized  ability  to  lead 
the  world?  From  principles?  From  wealth?  From  size? 
Must  America  indeed  lose  this  leadership  if  Russia  ful- 
fills her  boast  to  surpass  her  in  technology  and  produc- 
tion? Has  America  any  chance  to  win  in  competition 
against  a  modern  nation  the  size  of  Communist  China? 

Power  has  many  sources,  but  a  large  and  healthy 
population  is  surely  one  of  them.  It  is  no  mere  coinci- 
dence that  every  great  power  in  the  world  today  has  a 
population  of  at  least  45  million,  while  the  two  most 
powerful  nations  are  both  far  larger. 

Population  is,  indeed,  a  nation's  greatest  resource, 
though  like  other  resources  it  may  be  squandered  or 
misused.  What  greater  asset  can  a  nation  have  than  a 
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multitude  of  able-bodied  citizens,  ready  to  stoke  its 
furnaces,  work  its  mines,  run  its  machinery,  harvest  its 
crops,  build  its  cities,  raise  its  children,  produce  its  art, 
and  provide  the  vast  array  of  goods  and  services  that 
make  a  nation  prosperous  and  content?  On  the  other 
hand,  what  greater  liability  can  a  nation  have  than  a 
mass  of  surplus  people,  living  in  hunger  and  poverty, 
scratching  at  tiny  plots  of  land  whose  produce  will  not 
feed  them  all,  swarming  into  cities  where  there  are  no 
more  jobs,  living  in  huts  or  dying  in  the  street,  sitting 
in  apathy  or  smouldering  with  discontent,  and  ever  be- 
getting more  children  to  share  their  misery?  The  rela- 
tionship between  numbers  and  wealth  and  power  is  not 
simple,  but  surely  it  is  significant. 

And  what  of  population  pressure  as  a  cause  of  war? 
[  May  not  an  overcrowded  nation  turn  in  anger  and 
frustration  upon  its  neighbors,  seizing  their  land  and 
wealth  in  an  effort  to  find  space  for  its  multiplying 
milHons?  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  all  argued  in  the 
years  before  World  War  II  that  their  increasing  num- 
bers required  more  space,  and  there  are  those  who  fear 
that  China  and  India  may  make  such  claims  in  the 
future.  Does  overpopulation  lead  to  war?  The  question 
is  worth  exploring. 

It  would  be  oversimple,  of  course,  always  to  see  popu- 
lation as  the  cause  of  other  happenings,  political  and 
economic,  for  often  cause  and  effect  run  the  other  way. 
Wars,  depressions,  and  national  policies  have  profound 
effects  upon  fertility,  mortality,  and  migration,  the 
three  factors  responsible  for  population  trends.  To  do 
this  topic  justice,  one  must  trace  not  only  the  ways  in 
which  population  affects  world  power  and  world  politics, 
but  also  the  ways  in  which  the  major  trends  of  our  time 
affect  the  world's  population. 
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Some  of  these  relationships  are  simple,  direct,  and 
obvious.  Others  are  more  complex  and  must  be  traced 
through  a  maze  of  economic,  political,  and  social 
changes  occasioned  by  the  world-wide  industrial  revolu- 
tion now  occurring.  Because  of  these  complex  relation- 
ships, the  study  of  population  is  often  revealing,  for 
mirrored  in  population  trends,  so  handily  measured  and 
documented,  are  to  be  seen  political  and  socio-economic 
changes  less  susceptible  of  measurement. 

Census  data  provide  one  of  the  best  imaginable 
sources  of  information  on  many  matters,  national  and 
international.  If  you  wish  to  know  how  fast  a  nation  is 
progressing  in  its  economic  modernization,  look  at  the 
figures  on  occupations,  at  the  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion engaged  in  agriculture,  in  industry,  and  in  services. 
For  an  indication  of  its  living  standards,  look  at  the  life 
expectancy,  because  there  is  no  better  measure  than  the 
years  of  life  a  civilization  gives  each  man.  Would  you 
know  the  state  of  national  culture?  Literacy  figures  and 
years  of  school  completed  will  give  you  some  idea.  Race 
relations?  Look  for  differences  in  occupation,  income, 
schooling,  and  length  of  life  by  race.  National  power? 
Population  size  combined  with  income  or  occupation 
figures  will  provide  a  basis  for  estimation.  Even  such 
details  as  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  location 
of  major  industrial  and  military  installations  can  be 
gathered  from  the  census. 

To  have  some  knowledge  of  demography  is  to  under- 
stand more  of  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  world 
events.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book,  therefore,  to  tell 
those  fundamental  things  about  population  which  have 
a  bearing  upon  world  power  and  which  shape  the  course 
of  history  in  our  modern  world. 
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THE    WORLD    WE    LIVE    IN 

Let  us  begin  with  some  simple  demographic  facts  about 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  The  total  human  population 
numbers  close  to  three  billion — 2,854,000,000  in  mid- 
1958,  the  latest  year  for  which  the  United  Nations  has 
collected  a  full  set  of  international  figures.  This  popula- 
tion is  spread  unevenly  upon  the  various  continents,  as 
Table  i  shows :  more  than  half  of  it  in  Asia,  consider- 
ably more  in  Europe  than  in  North  and  South  America 
combined. 


TABLE   1 
POPULATION  OF  THE  WORLD  BY  CONTINENT'' 

Asia"  1,591,000,000 

Europe "  420,000,000 

North  America  256,000,000 

Africa  231,000,000 

U.S.S.R.  206,000,000 ' 

South  America  134,000,000 

Oceania"  16,000,000 

World  Total  2,854,000,000 

*  Mid-1958     adjusted    estimates.    United     Nations,    Demographic 
Yearbook,  1959  (New  York:   United  Nations;  i960),  Table  2 

"  Not  including  the  U.S.S.R. 
"=  Estimate 

*  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  various  Pacific  islands 


The  120  independent  nations  and  92  colonial  de- 
pendencies that  share  in  making  up  this  total  very  tre- 
mendously in  size  and  in  importance,  from  Communist 
China  with  a  population  of  some  700  million  to  Pitcaim 
Island  with  a  population  of  143.  Great  nations  are  few 
in  number.  Most  are  very  small — indeed,  so  small  that 
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one  may  question  the  degree  to  which  they  are  truly  in- 
dependent. 

The  four  giant  nations  whose  populations  each  num- 
ber more  than  100  million  people  contain  among  them 
more  than  half  the  people  in  the  world;  that  is  to  say, 
one  out  of  every  two  people  on  earth  is  Chinese,  Indian, 
Russian,  or  American.  Almost  two  thirds  of  the  world's 
population  live  in  one  of  the  ten  nations  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  50  million.  (See  Table  2.)  The  remaining 


TABLE  2 

THE  TWELVE  LARGEST 

NATIONS  • 

China 

669,000,000 

India 

397,000,000 

U.S.S.R. 

209,000,000 " 

United  States 

175,000,000 

Japan 

92,000,000 

Indonesia 

87,000,000 

Pakistan 

86,000,000 

Brazil 

63,000,000 

West  Germany 

52,000,000 

United  Kingdom 

52,000,000 

Italy 

49,000,000 

France 

45,000,000 

» Mid-1958    estimates,    United 

Nations, 

Demographic    Yearbook, 

1959 

"1959 

third  are  portioned  out  among  more  than  200  separate 
political  units,  dependent  and  independent. 

This  is  the  world  of  nations  as  it  exists  today.  Never 
have  our  differences  in  size  and  way  of  life  been  more 
dramatic:  ten  thousand  years  ago  all  men  were  hunt- 
ers, living  in  small  bands;  and  even  one  hundred  years 
ago  the  vast  majority  of  human  beings  were  peasant 
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farmers,  sharing  a  common  interest  in  the  soil,  the 
weather,  and  the  tax  collector.  Today  the  tides  of  in- 
dustry and  urbanism  have  lifted  some  of  us,  Americans 
and  others,  into  a  brand  new  world,  but  we  still  occupy 
the  same  planet  and  the  same  slice  of  time  in  strange 
companionship  with  hungry  peasants,  tillers  of  wheat 
and  rice  and  yams,  herders  of  reindeer  and  camels, 
even  a  handful  of  stone-age  hunters,  and  with  vast 
numbers  of  fellow  human  beings  scrambling  and  strug- 
gling through  the  grimy  beginnings  of  their  own  in- 
dustrial revolution.  Perhaps  two  hundred  years  from 
now  the  present  will  be  the  same  for  all  of  us  and  we 
shall  share  a  common  culture  as  well  as  a  common 
hour  of  time,  but  for  the  moment  we  live  in  bewildering 
variety. 

We  also  live  in  ever  larger  company.  Ten  thousand 
years  ago  our  hunting  ancestors  had  a  wild  world  to 
themselves.  As  late  as  1700  Britain  had  perhaps  seven 
million  inhabitants,  the  whole  of  North  America  about 
one  million.  Men  had  built  a  major  city  here  and  there, 
sprinkled  an  occasional  countryside  with  villages,  and 
crowded  a  plain  or  a  river  valley,  but  much  of  the  world 
was  wild  and  empty,  with  only  a  track  to  show  that  man 
had  passed.  Then  began  the  slow,  steady,  quickening, 
exploding  population  growth  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
live  today.  The  consequences  of  that  growth  will  have  a 
vast  effect  upon  the  future,  affecting  our  chances  of 
power,  prosperity,  and  peace. 


POPULATION 
AND    POWER 


Power,  though  often  equated  with  mili- 
tary might,  is  in  reality  something  far  more  subtle  and 
far  more  widely  used.  For  all  our  pre-occupation  with 
war  and  with  the  fear  of  war,  the  world  is  usually  at 
peace.  In  the  years  between  wars  power  continues  to 
be  important — not  merely  the  power  to  strike  or  to 
retaliate  in  future  combat,  but  also  the  power  to  shape 
the  quiet  course  of  peaceful  events.  Power  is  the  ability 
to  influence  the  thoughts  and  behavior  of  others.^  All 
nations  have  this  ability  to  some  extent,  and  all  are 
constantly  exercising  it  in  one  way  or  another. 

Persuasion  is  perhaps  the  easiest  of  the  arts  of  power, 
for  what  nation  has  not  its  share  of  spokesmen  with 
clear  heads  and  silver  tongues?  In  order  to  persuade, 
one  simply  convinces  another  that  the  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed will  please  his  sentiments,  further  his  principles, 
and  bring  to  him  advantages  he  had  overlooked.  Per- 
haps a  hint  of  reward  or  punishment  hangs  in  the  air, 
but  pure  persuasion  is  a  matter  of  words,  a  commodity 
in  plentiful  and  cheap  supply.  When  foreign  ministers 

^  Detailed  discussion  of  the  nature  of  national  power  can  be 
found  in  A.  F.  K.  Organski:  World  Politics  (New  York:  Alfred 
A.Knopf;  1958),  Ch.v. 
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and  heads  of  state  fly  from  capital  to  capital  in  their 
endless  round  of  visits  and  conferences,  the  cost  of  all 
their  jet  flights,  suites,  cables,  and  parades  is  small  in- 
deed compared  to  that  of  the  other  means  of  wielding 
power.  Persuasion,  however,  is  limited  in  its  effective- 
ness; though  it  may  move  friends,  its  effect  upon  sus- 
picious or  unfriendly  nations  is  likely  to  be  disappoint- 
ing. 

Rewards  are  both  more  costly  and  more  certain,  for 
in  today's  world  no  nation  stands  alone  in  splendid 
isolation;  each  nation,  large  or  small,  has  needs  that 
only  its  neighbors  can  supply.  Wherever  a  nation  con- 
trols something  another  nation  wishes — be  it  an  armed 
force,  a  missile  site,  a  supply  of  oil  or  uranium  or 
machinery,  loans  and  grants  of  money,  or  simply  sup- 
port at  a  conference  or  in  an  international  organiza- 
tion— and  wherever  the  nation  can  give  or  withhold  its 
prize  at  will,  it  commands  the  means  of  influencing  the 
behavior  of  others  in  return.  Rewards,  particularly  in 
trade  and  aid,  have  become  in  recent  years  the  most 
common  device  by  which  friendly  nations  influence 
each  other.  This  is  the  means  most  favored  by  the  rich. 
The  power  of  the  United  States  rests  largely  on  its 
ability  to  reward  its  friends  with  arms,  goods,  credits, 
and  technical  assistance.  The  practice  of  influencing 
others  through  rewards  promises  to  become  even  more 
widespread  in  the  years  ahead  now  that  Russia  has  be- 
come rich  enough  to  compete  with  the  United  States 
in  bestowing  gifts  in  return  for  good  conduct.  Even 
China  is  beginning  to  try  her  hand  at  this  means  of 
winning  friends. 

The  art  of  wielding  power  through  punishment  is 
more  difficult,  for  while  rewards  endear,  punishments 
infuriate  and  thus  can  be  used  effectively  only  upon 
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one's  enemies  or  upon  friends  one  is  willing  to  alienate 
if  necessary.  The  most  effective  international  punish- 
ments are  never  meted  out,  but  only  threatened — the 
more  subtle  the  threat  the  better,  as  long  as  it  is  clearly 
understood.  Here,  too,  America  has  often  been  success- 
ful, for  it  is  well  understood  that  generous  aid  does  not 
flow  to  nations  that  annoy  the  United  States.  Russian 
threats  have  been  cruder,  on  the  whole.  Those  di- 
rected at  nations  beyond  the  reach  of  communist  con- 
trol appear  to  contain  a  large  element  of  bluff,  but  a 
successful  bluff  can  be  quite  as  effective  as  a  warning 
of  true  intentions. 

Force,  the  most  dramatic  and  most  fearful  of  the 
ways  of  exercising  power,  is  far  from  the  most  effective, 
for  it  automatically  caUs  forth  violent  resistance  in  all 
but  the  most  timid  and  helpless  of  adversaries,  and  it 
leaves  behind  a  legacy  of  fear  and  hatred  that  may  sour 
relations  for  generations  after  the  "victory"  is  won.  The 
cost  in  lives,  in  property,  and  in  human  dignity  and  self- 
respect  is  beyond  calculation.  The  prize  is  seldom  worth 
the  price.  In  sober  and  civilized  contemplation,  one 
wonders  why  man  persists  in  his  periodic  orgies  of  in- 
ternational violence.  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  man 
is  far  from  civilized  and  sober. 

Whatever  the  consequences,  force  remains  one  of  the 
chief  means  of  exercising  power.  A  monopoly  of  force  is 
held  by  every  effective  national  government,  and 
though  it  is  seldom  used  in  the  daily  operations  of 
domestic  government,  it  remains  in  the  background  to 
guarantee  that  laws  are  obeyed,  taxes  paid,  and  general 
order  preserved.  A  preponderance  of  force  is  held  by  the 
leading  nation  in  every  stable  international  order.  Con- 
trary to  widespread  belief,  it  is  not  a  balance  of  power 
that   maintains   the   peace,   but   a   preponderance   of 
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Strength  in  the  hands  of  those  nations  that  are  satisfied 
with  the  existing  order.  Peace  is  threatened  when  new 
and  jealous  nations  of  the  second  rank  grow  to  a  point 
where  they  control  sufficient  force  to  threaten  those 
nations  that  run  the  world,  a  situation  such  as  we  are 
witnessing  today.  Preponderant  force  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  nation  and  its  close  allies  is  no  guarantee  of 
justice,  but  it  keeps  the  peace.  The  threat  and  the  use  of 
force  are  frequent  and  important  in  a  world  such  as 
ours,  where  the  ability  to  use  force  rests  in  so  many 
different  hands.  As  with  punishment,  the  threat  may  be 
as  effective  as  the  use  and  is  infinitely  cheaper.  But 
going  to  the  brink  of  war  is  a  dangerous  practice. 

These,  then,  are  the  means  of  power:  persuasion,  re- 
ward, punishment,  and  force.  Persuasion  was  used 
when  the  United  States  prevailed  upon  England  and 
France  to  halt  their  attack  on  Suez,  reward  when 
America  gave  economic  aid  to  Spain  in  return  for  mili- 
tary bases,  punishment  when  the  United  States  cut 
Cuba's  sugar  quota  because  she  had  seized  American 
oil  refineries,  and  force  when  American  troops  were 
dispatched  to  Korea  and  to  Lebanon.  These  means  of 
power  can  also  be  used  by  weaker  nations  in  their 
struggles  with  the  strong.  India  persuaded  England  to 
grant  her  independence,  Turkey  has  rewarded  the 
United  States  for  aid  by  voting  with  her  in  the  United 
Nations,  France  at  one  point  threatened  to  punish  the 
United  States  by  withdrawing  from  NATO  if  America 
did  not  support  her  policy  in  Algeria,  and  Algerians 
have  used  force  in  their  effort  to  win  independence 
from  France.  Great  and  small,  all  nations  use  power  in 
all  its  forms. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  present  chapter  to  show  how 
population  and  power  are  related  to  one  another.  The 
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size  of  its  population  is  by  no  means  the  only  determi- 
nant of  a  nation's  ability  to  persuade,  reward,  punish, 
and  use  force.  But  it  is  surely  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant, and  indeed  it  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
other  determinants  of  power. 


MILITARY    MANPOWER 

That  some  connection  exists  between  a  nation's  size 
and  its  power  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  No  matter  how 
efficient  or  how  troublesome,  no  nation  of  small  or  even 
moderate  size  can  push  its  way  into  the  ranks  of  the       \ 
great  powers  today.  Admission  to  this  ever  shrinking       | 
circle  requires  a  population  of  at  least  45  million;  to-       | 
morrow  the  minimum  may  well  be  200  million,  for  size       / 
becomes  more  important  as  the  years  go  by.  To  be  a 
great  power,  a  nation  needs  many  millions  of  citizens  to 
serve  as  cannon  fodder,  labor  force,  world  market  and 
— most  important  of  all — as  taxpayers.  But  let  us  begin 
with  the  obvious  contribution  of  manpower  to  military 
strength. 

Ever  since  citizen  recruits  displaced  professional 
soldiers  in  major  wars,  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  a 
large  population  in  order  to  have  a  large  armed  force, 
and  armies  are  still  a  major  source  of  strength.  The 
nation  possessed  of  mighty  armies  commands  not  only 
the  power  to  attack  and  to  defend,  to  threaten  and  to 
scoff  at  the  threats  of  others,  but  also  the  power  to  lend 
its  protection  to  others — a  significant  reward — or  to 
withhold  it — an  effective  punishment.  America  courts 
the  favor  of  her  former  enemies  in  Western  Germany 
not  only  because  they  are  prosperous,  industrious,  and 
able,  but  because  they  make  up  the  largest  population 
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on  the  European  continent,  and  because  they  alone 
have  the  potential  of  a  military  force  that  might  be 
capable  of  holding  Western  Europe  against  a  commu- 
nist assault.  In  Asia  the  United  States  has  risked  a  great 
deal  to  force  a  military  treaty  on  Japan  because,  out- 
side of  neutral  India,  Japan  is  the  largest  noncommu- 
nist  nation  in  the  Far  East. 

Total  population  is  far  from  being  the  only  factor  de- 
termining the  size  of  a  nation's  military  forces.  Within 
the  total  population  it  is  usual  to  limit  the  number  who 
fight  by  age  and  sex.  The  equality  of  women  has  not  in 
most  nations  gone  so  far  as  to  make  them  liable  for 
regular  military  service.  Tiny  Israel  is  one  of  the  few 
exceptions.  Surrounded  by  hostile  neighbors  and  des- 
perately short  of  soldiers,  she  apparently  decided  she 
could  not  afford  to  leave  man's  traditional  work  to  man. 
Israeli  women  were  drafted  and  fought  along  with  men. 
Other  countries,  Russia,  China,  and  Cuba,  to  name  a 
few,  have  also  taught  their  women  to  march  and  to 
shoot;  but  one  suspects  these  new  accomplishments  are 
more  in  the  nature  of  symbols  of  newly  won  social 
equality  than  serious  training  for  combat  for  the  vast 
majority  of  women. 

Age,  too,  sets  limits  to  the  number  of  men  sent  forth 
to  kill.  For  all  the  mechanization  of  modern  warfare, 
the  combat  soldier  must  still  be  strong  of  limb  and 
straight  of  eye,  ready  to  undergo  hard  labor,  dirt  and 
discomfort,  fatigue,  and  nervous  strain.  The  prime  mili- 
tary ages  run  roughly  from  i8  to  35,  though  here  again 
the  limits  may  be  stretched  to  meet  a  crisis.  Hitler,  for 
example,  having  strewn  two  continents  with  the  debris 
of  Nazi  armies,  drafted  young  boys  and  old  men  in  the 
last  few  months  of  World  War  II. 

More  commonly,  nations  run  their  war  machines  with 
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only  a  portion  of  the  men  of  jfighting  age.  Since  the  cost 
of  fielding  a  modern  army  is  formidable,  even  for  a  na- 
tion as  rich  as  the  United  States,  and  since  the  social 
reorganization  required  to  fill  the  jobs  men  leave  be- 
hind is  one  that  only  a  nation  of  the  greatest  efficiency 
can  manage,  underdeveloped  nations  can  tap  only  a 
fraction  of  their  human  resources  for  military  service. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  size  of  the  total  population  that 
sets  the  limit.  Though  few  nations  arm  to  the  hilt,  the 
size  of  the  sword  is  significant. 


PUSH-BUTTON    WARFARE 

It  is  often  argued  that  population  size  is  no  longer  so 
important  in  the  age  of  the  bomb  and  the  missile.  It  is 
contended  that  the  rapidly  changing  technology  of  mod- 
ern warfare  is  making  the  foot  soldier  obsolete,  and  the 
pilot,  too,  and  that  new  weapons  have  made  unneces- 
sary the  possession  of  vast  armed  forces. 

Perhaps — but  missiles  require  launching  teams  and 
tracking  stations  and  communication  networks  even 
though  they  need  no  pilots.  And  defense  against  missiles 
requires  widespread  and  elaborate  installations  manned 
around  the  clock.  Hydrogen  bombs  require  mighty  in- 
dustries to  manufacture  them  and  teams  of  scientists, 
technicians,  and  laborers  to  perfect  the  latest  models 
in  a  constant  race  with  obsolescence.  The  nature  of 
military  work  is  changing,  as  the  nature  of  peaceful 
work  has  changed  before  it;  but  the  need  for  man- 
power remains,  in  war  as  well  as  peace. 

Perhaps  the  age  of  automation,  on  the  edge  of  which 
we  stand,  will  retire  the  combat  soldier  from  attack, 
though  many  will  find  employment  in  making,  trans- 
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porting,  and  servicing  the  super-weapons  that  take  his 
place;  but  who  can  replace  him  after  the  initial  attack? 
Who  will  occupy  the  ruins,  police  the  survivors?  And 
who  will  fight  the  small  wars  that  are  typical  of  a  cen- 
tury in  which  great  nations  hesitate  to  unloose  total 
horror?  We  learned,  or  should  have  learned,  in  Korea 
and  in  Indochina  that  even  peasant  soldiers  can  put  up 
a  good  fight  against  modern  weapons.  One  cannot  use 
a  jet  plane  to  stop  a  coolie  carrying  explosives  on  his 
back.  One  cannot  use  atomic  bombs  on  every  haystack 
that  may  hide  a  tank. 

This  is  the  second  great  military  advantage  of  a  large 
population :  wars  do  not  end  with  the  winning  of  battles; 
the  land  must  be  held  and  the  vanquished  controlled. 
The  twentieth  century  has  taught  us  old  methods  of 
foiling  new  conquerors.  The  peasant  guerrilla  who  takes 
to  the  mountains,  the  bomb-throwing  terrorist  who 
hides  in  the  crowd,  the  army  that  melts  in  the  daylight, 
all  are  a  part  of  the  total  war  that  takes  new  forms.  A 
large  population  can  mock  its  conquerors,  who  may 
spread  their  thin  net  of  control  along  the  highways  and 
across  the  major  cities  but  sit  like  trapped  birds  in 
their  own  net  while  the  country  heaves  beneath  them. 

This  advantage  of  numbers  is  greatest,  perhaps,  for 
peasant  nations — one  thinks  of  Algerians  evading  the 
French,  of  Chinese  escaping  the  Japanese,  of  Castro 
exploding  his  Cuba  under  its  government — but  in- 
dustrial nations,  too,  have  learned  the  game.  Through- 
out the  Nazi  occupation  of  Europe  the  underground 
rumbled,  frustrating  and  frightening  the  conquerors 
and  hastening  the  day  of  their  headlong  departure. 
Imagine  the  manpower  required  to  hold  and  rule  a 
conquered  Russia  or  China  or  United  States.  It  seems  a 
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little  premature  to  disband  the  armies  and  turn  the 
world  over  to  the  little  nations. 

The  argument  that  modern  weapons  will  soon  cancel 
the  advantages  of  a  large  population  is  invalid  for  yet 
another  reason.  Atomic  bombs  require  more  than 
knowledge  for  their  manufacture.  America's  war  ma- 
chine is  manufactured  by  a  long  list  of  her  greatest  in- 
dustries. Only  a  great  and  populous  nation  has  the  kind 
of  industrial  installations  required  to  turn  out  modern 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Their  cost  is  staggering: 
one  intercontinental  ballistics  missile  alone  costs  35  mil- 
lion dollars;  an  atomic  submarine  costs  from  50  million 
to  150  million  dollars.  No  private  source  can  possibly  af- 
ford the  capital  investment  required  to  make  such 
weapons;  furthermore,  once  made,  they  are  almost  im- 
mediately out  of  date.  Only  a  national  government  can 
afford  such  outlays,  and  only  a  national  government 
with  millions  of  taxpayers  and  billions  of  dollars  at  its 
disposal.  Even  Britain  has  given  up  her  missile  program 
as  too  expensive  and  has  decided  to  rely  on  American 
missiles  to  protect  her. 

The  simple  fact  is  that,  far  from  reducing  the  power 
of  large  nations  with  great  armies,  modern  weapons 
have  increased  the  power  of  large  nations  with  large 
military  budgets.  The  advancing  technology  of  warfare 
has  already  become  so  frighteningly  expensive  that 
only  giant  nations  can  afford  it.  Few  shifts  are  more 
striking  than  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  giant  nations  that  has  marked  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  second  half  will  see  this  con- 
centration continue. 

Oddly  enough,  the  fear  is  often  expressed  that  peace 
is  in  mortal  danger  unless  nuclear  weapons  are  brought 
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under  control  before  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  many 
small,  irresponsible  nations,  A  strange  fear,  this,  for 
how  are  small  nations  to  afford  the  price?  The  nuclear 
club  will  grow — China  will  join  its  ranks,  and  Germany, 
and  India  someday,  and  perhaps  Japan — but  it  seems 
unlikely  that  we  need  fear  destruction  by  Belgium, 
Morocco,  or  Peru.  No  minor  tyrant  will  destroy  the  world 
in  a  temper.  The  world  has  more  to  fear  from  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  one  of  whom  has  already 
used  atomic  weapons  and  the  other  of  whom  threatens 
to  do  so  with  increasing  nonchalance. 


NUMBERS    AND    WEALTH 

War,  we  have  observed,  is  not  the  end  and  aim  of  poli- 
tics, nor  do  the  battles  solve  as  much  as  they  appear  to. 
The  giants  grow  and  resume  their  powers  after  defeat, 
as  has  Germany.  Nations  on  the  wane  continue  to  fade, 
for  all  their  victories.  So  sinks  England  sedately  to  the 
rank  of  second-class  power  after  winning  the  greatest 
war  in  history.  No  war  need  win  first  place  for  China, 
and  no  war  will  stop  her.  The  roots  of  power  run  deeper 
than  battles  and  wars. 

What  a  cosmic  error  to  judge  a  nation's  strength  by 
its  present  stock  of  weapons!  The  Japanese  knew  at 
Pearl  Harbor  that  their  armaments  and  armies  were 
superior  to  those  of  the  United  States,  but,  as  one 
American  put  it,  how  silly  for  a  country  producing  6 
million  tons  of  steel  to  attack  a  nation  producing  60 
million!  America's  military  potential  is  far  greater  than 
its  present  strength.  One  of  the  striking  features  of 
American  life  is  the  amount  of  waste  the  country  can 
afford.  In  peacetime  Americans  tolerate  a  lot  of  slack 
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that  can  be  taken  up  suddenly  in  a  crisis.  During  the 
early  years  of  World  War  II,  the  United  States  swiftly 
mustered  out  of  nowhere  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
effective  military  forces  on  earth;  without  making  even 
a  significant  dent  in  her  peacetime  economy,  America 
rapidly  produced  a  stock  of  weapons  and  military  sup- 
plies the  like  of  which  the  world  had  never  seen. 

Power,  moreover,  is  not  to  be  measured  in  military 
terms  alone.  In  the  thunder  of  battle  we  think  the 
world's  end  is  upon  us,  but  once  the  clouds  of  war  have 
dispersed,  the  quiet  struggle  for  power  begins  anew,  a 
struggle  decided  far  more  by  wealth  than  by  weapons. 
In  the  daily  operations  of  a  world  at  peace  military 
might  stands  in  the  background — casting  a  shadow  to 
be  sure,  but  counting  for  less  than  the  economic  re- 
wards and  punishments  a  nation  has  to  bestow.  The 
mainstay  of  America's  present  power  is  her  tremendous 
wealth — the  capital  she  has  to  give  and  lend,  the  goods 
to  sell,  the  precious  machines,  and  the  abundance  of 
consumer  goods  that  make  Americans  the  envy  of  every 
people.  In  a  world  gone  daft  over  the  glories  of  in- 
dustrialization the  very  example  of  America's  glittering 
success  gives  her  considerable  influence  over  others. 
An  American  standard  of  living  is  the  goal  of  every  na- 
tional leader,  be  he  Oriental  potentate  or  European 
revolutionary.  Even  the  communist's  dream  of  a  brave 
new  world  bears  a  strange  resemblance  to  present-day 
America  in  wealth  and  comfort. 

Industrial  wealth  is  a  major  source  of  national  power,  \ 
and  here  again  population  is  a  significant  determinant.    \ 
Let  us  make,  however,   this  necessary  qualification: 
numbers  alone  will  never  make  a  nation  wealthy.  A 
mass  of  peasants  toiling  in  poverty  produce  little  more 
than  they  require  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  that 
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little  extra  is  likely  to  go  for  the  finery  and  frolic  of  the 
landlord.  Wealth  by  modern  standards  can  be  produced 
only  by  machinery.  Wealthy  nations  are  those  whose 
farms  and  industries  are  mechanized,  for  only  mechani- 
zation can  produce  the  miraculous  abundance  of  mod- 
ern life. 

^  Furthermore,  a  labor  force  must  be  kept  employed  if 
it  is  to  produce  great  national  wealth  and  power.  Small 
use  the  best  machine  if  it  stands  idle,  or  a  skilled  tech- 
nician if  he  has  no  job.  Even  the  United  States  uses 
only  a  portion  of  its  wealth-producing  potential:  steel 
production  is  far  below  capacity,  farmers  are  paid  to 
grow  less  than  they  could  grow,  and  the  economy  car- 
ries a  permanent  load  of  unemployed.  American  tech- 
nology is  the  wonder  of  the  century,  but  even  Americans 
have  not  yet  learned  to  operate  a  social  system  that 
makes  full  use  of  the  nation's  potential  power. 

A  nation's  wealth  and  power,  then,  depend  in  part 
upon  the  level  of  technology  and  the  efficiency  of 
social  organization,  for  these  determine  the  amount 
each  worker  can  produce.  But  the  size  of  the  labor  force 
is  also  of  importance:  even  at  peak  efficiency  the  total 
output  of  a  nation  like  Denmark  or  Switzerland  is  neces- 
sarily small,  and  even  at  low  efficiency  the  total  output 
of  a  China  or  an  India  is  substantial.  A  large  population 
makes  possible,  although  it  does  not  guarantee,  the  full 
economies  of  mass  production.  Millions  of  workers,  each 
contributing  only  a  small  amount  to  government  reve- 
nues, produce  the  giant  funds  with  which  a  national 
government  can  arm  itself  and  aid  its  friends,  Denmark 
may  be  rich  in  terms  of  per  capita  wealth,  but  she  can- 
not afford  great  military  production  or  a  large-scale  pro- 
gram of  foreign  aid.  Poor  though  each  individual  Chi- 
nese may  be,  China  has  already  shown  that  her  armies 
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are  large  and  has  already  embarked  upon  a  program  of 
foreign  aid. 


THE    EFFECTS    OF    AUTOMATION 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  automation  will  cancel  out  in 
one  great  sweep  the  advantage  of  having  a  large  popu- 
lation for  the  production  of  wealth  and  power.  It  is 
perfectly  possible  that  the  next  generation  of  Americans 
— and  of  Russians  too — will  live  in  a  country  in  which 
the  bulk  of  manual  labor  and  clerical  work  is  performed 
by  machines,  not  men,  a  country  in  which  perhaps  only 
a  tenth  of  the  population  need  work  to  produce  enough 
for  all.  In  an  automated  world,  a  handful  of  Swiss  guid- 
ing new  machines  might  produce  as  much  as  the  whole 
United  States  produces  today. 

A  large  population  will  continue  to  be  an  advantage, 
however,  in  peace  as  in  war.  But  to  envisage  the  effects 
of  automation,  we  must  indulge  in  a  lot  of  speculation. 
For  one  thing,  we  do  not  know  the  limits  of  man's 
technical  inventiveness,  and  for  another,  we  do  not 
know  if  social  institutions  are  elastic  enough  to  permit 
technical  skills  their  full  expression.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  Western  system  can  aUow  automation  to  come 
into  the  economy  in  full  force.  Consider  the  problems 
that  would  be  raised  in  the  United  States, 

Full  automation  would  undoubtedly  produce  mass 
unemployment.  Shorter  working  hours  and  higher  con- 
sumption will  help  a  little.  Rising  standards  of  taste  and 
comfort  and  adventure  will  call  forth  greater  produc- 
tion than  ever,  and  as  the  machines  take  over,  work 
may  be  spread  among  the  men  who  tend  them  by  re- 
ducing the  work  week  to  30,  25,  or  even  to  20  hours. 
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However,  even  if  automation  were  confined  to  the  ma- 
jor industries,  the  gap  between  the  number  of  men  seek- 
ing work  and  the  number  of  jobs  available  would  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  labor  unions  could  allow  so 
many  of  their  members  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  or  how 
the  government,  charged  as  it  is  with  watching  over  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  population,  could  allow  so 
many  citizens  to  lose  their  jobs.  Idle  millions  must  be 
supported  if  the  economy  is  to  survive,  for  mass  pro- 
duction is  tied  to  mass  consumption.  We  learned  from 
the  great  depressions  that  a  sharp  cut  in  consumption 
sends  the  whole  house  tumbling;  30  million  unem- 
ployed and  unpaid  would  wreck  the  economy  and  the 
nation. 

Supporting  a  mass  of  permanently  unemployed,  how- 
ever, raises  other  problems.  Individual  shares  of  the 
goods  and  services  consumed  are  now,  in  most  cases, 
directly  dependent  on  work  performed.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  (and  people  of  other  nationalities 
as  well)  are  paid  by  the  hour  or  the  week  or  the  year 
according  to  the  amount  and  the  kind  of  work  they  do. 
How  is  the  wealth  to  be  distributed  if  a  large  part  of  the 
population  no  longer  works?  Is  the  wealth  that  an  auto- 
mated economy  produces  to  be  distributed  according 
to  the  recipients'  needs? 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  Marx's  principle  "from 
each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his 
need"  is  the  only  rule  by  which  to  provide  consumers 
for  the  production  of  an  automated  economy.  Ameri- 
cans need  not  rush  to  set  up  Chinese  communes.  There 
are  many  other  measures  far  more  in  keeping  with  the 
American  past.  Western  society  already  has  another 
way  of  sharing  wealth  without  participating  directly  in 
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production.  Perhaps  the  ownership  of  shares  of  stock, 
if  widely  enough  extended,  would  serve  the  purpose. 
Perhaps  new  methods  could  be  found,  but  all  of  this 
would  only  solve  part  of  the  problem. 

Automation  would  be  destructive  to  the  social  system 
in  yet  another  way,  and  here  the  change  would  be  as 
great  for  a  communist  as  for  a  capitalist  society.  Mod- 
em man  devotes  his  life  to  work.  Not  only  his  wages 
but  also  his  social  standing,  his  way  of  life,  his  friends, 
his  amusements,  and  his  self-respect  are  tied  to  the 
work  he  does.  Men  spend  their  lives  and  break  their 
hearts  scrambling  for  occupational  success,  not  only  for 
the  money  involved,  but  for  power  and  prestige,  for  the 
approval  of  wives  and  neighbors,  and  as  proof  of  their 
competence  and  their  manhood.  Women  push  their 
children  from  earliest  childhood  to  do  well  in  school 
and  to  learn  proper  manners,  all  in  order  that  they  may 
get  well-paid  jobs  or  marry  the  men  who  do.  The  old 
middle-class  virtues  of  thrift  and  industry  and  the  new 
middle-class  virtues  of  spending  conspicuously  and  of 
"knowing  the  angles"  would  all,  for  better  or  worse,  be 
meaningless  in  a  world  where  most  men  drew  their 
paychecks  simply  for  being  alive.  Work  is  man's  major 
value  today.  What  is  he  to  do  if  it  disappears? 

There  is  still  another  serious  consequence  if  modern 
nations  continue  on  the  road  to  automation.  An  auto- 
mated economy  would  be  characterized  by  a  tremen- 
dous centralization  of  power.  The  power  of  labor  would 
be  destroyed,  for  the  unions  would  shrivel  and  die  as 
their  members  were  thrown  out  of  work.  Machines  pay 
no  union  dues.  The  power  of  management  would  tower. 
Indeed,  few  except  management  would  have  jobs  at 
all.  Competition  would  vanish  or  be  reduced  to  a  token 
formality  as  the  cost  of  machinery  drove  small  busi- 
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nesses  out  of  the  running  and  as  the  necessity  of 
planned  production  in  order  to  keep  costly  equipment 
operating  efficiently  compelled  big  operators  to  get  to- 
gether. The  trend  toward  bigness  has  been  evident  in 
American  business  for  70  years;  automation  would 
speed  it  to  its  natural  conclusion,  an  economy  closely 
controlled  by  a  few  giant  monopolies  with  chains  of  in- 
dustries from  supplier  of  raw  material  to  distributor 
of  finished  product  closely  tied  to  each  other  to  keep 
the  goods  flowing  evenly  on  schedule.  The  entire  pro- 
duction machine  would  be  in  very  few  hands.  Decisions 
as  to  what  to  produce  and  in  what  quantity  would  be 
made  by  planning  boards  at  the  center.  It  is  hard  to  see 
any  alternative. 

The  obvious  question  arises:  is  such  a  concentration 
of  economic  power  compatible  with  private  ownership? 
Even  more  important,  is  it  compatible  with  poHtical 
democracy?  To  imagine  a  fully  automated  national 
economy  is  to  imagine  a  nation  with  a  political  and 
social  system  far  different  from  any  that  now  exists. 
One  wonders  if  the  values  of  the  West  will  permit  such 
change.  Equally,  one  wonders  what  will  happen  if  they 
do  not.  The  West  cannot  stand  still  while  the  East  turns 
to  automation. 

Assuming,  however,  that  automation  sweeps  the 
world  and  that  the  Western  nations  somehow  preserve 
their  ideals  and  their  identity,  we  must  still  consider 
the  importance  of  population  size  in  a  world  where 
machines  do  the  work.  A  large  population  will  make  the 
achievement  of  automation  easier,  given  the  other 
qualities  required,  for  the  original  installation  of  so 
much  costly  machinery  requires  a  large  amount  of  capi- 
tal, more  easily  raised  from  a  large  and  prosperous 
community.  Perhaps  more  important,  giant  industries 
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are  required  to  make  the  use  of  automation  sensible 
and  economical;  the  electronic  brains,  for  example,  are 
so  costly  to  operate  and  so  lightning-fast  in  their  calcu- 
lations that  their  use — and  certainly  their  ownership — 
is  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  largest  institutions. 
Giant  industries,  however,  require  giant  markets;  and, 
while  it  is  true  that  a  business  in  a  small  country  can 
produce  for  the  world  market,  such  is  the  force  of  na- 
tionalism today  that  it  is  far  easier  for  giant  industries 
to  arise  in  a  country  where  they  are  assured  of  sufficient 
customers  within  one  set  of  national  boundaries. 

Even  today,  in  advance  of  automation,  a  large  group 
of  consumers  within  a  nation  is  a  source  of  national 
power:  their  demands  encourage  the  growth  of  large 
and  efficient  industries,  and  their  immense  buying 
power  makes  their  custom  a  valuable  reward  to  other 
nations  who  wish  to  sell  their  goods  abroad.  When 
America  raises  or  lowers  a  tariff,  the  effect  on  other  na- 
tions is  significant,  though  such  changes  are  more  often 
motivated  by  concern  for  local  industries  than  by  con- 
siderations of  international  politics.  The  United  States, 
however,  has  on  occasion  used  its  gigantic  purchasing 
power  with  direct  political  intent,  as  when  it  refused  to 
buy  Iranian  oil  during  a  quarrel  between  Iran  and 
Britain  or  when  it  cut  the  quota  of  sugar  to  be  pur- 
chased from  Castro's  leftist  Cuba.  The  Soviet  Union 
quite  coldly  makes  large  purchases  wherever  they  will 
do  her  political  plans  the  greatest  good. 

Automation  as  it  comes  to  pass  will  change  our  world 
and  challenge  our  traditions,  but  it  will  not  disturb  the 
power  advantage  of  populous  nations.  Large  nations 
will  find  it  easier  to  raise  the  capital  for  new  machines, 
and  though  great  numbers  may  no  longer  be  needed  for 
a  labor  force,  they  will  still  be  necessary  as  consumers. 
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both  for  the  health  of  industries  at  home  and  for  the 
power  they  wield  as  a  market  for  foreign  goods. 


CONFIDENCE    AND    FEAR 

A  population  of  great  size  inspires  confidence  at  home 
and  fear  and  respect  abroad;  this  in  itself  may  be  a 
source  of  power,  for  power  in  part  becomes  what  peo- 
ple think  it  is.  There  are  self-fulfilling  and  self-defeating 
prophecies:  the  nation  sure  of  its  future  power  works 
with  a  will  to  bring  that  power  to  pass;  the  nation  that 
foresees  a  hopeless  struggle  gives  up  at  the  start,  thus 
guaranteeing  defeat.  There  is  strength  in  numbers, 
satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  one's  small  effort  is 
multiplied  by  millions,  consolation  for  private  frustra- 
tion in  identification  with  a  mighty  nation.  A  nation  the 
size  of  China  feels  certain  it  can  work  miracles. 

Rip  holes  in  the  sky — we'll  patch  them ! 
Crack  the  earth's  crust — we'll  mend  it! 
For  we  can  tame  oceans. 
We  can  move  mountains. 

So  goes  a  Chinese  marching  song,  and  700  million 
strong,  the  Chinese  think  they  can. 

The  possession  of  a  vast  population  does  not  in  itself 
confer  power  to  conquer  or  to  buy,  but  all  the  world 
knows  that  it  is  one  of  the  prerequisites  of  power  and 
treats  with  respect  the  nation  so  blessed.  Poor,  battered 
China — laid  low  by  Japan,  racked  with  dissension,  shot 
through  with  corruption,  so  weak  that  the  state  fell 
apart  within  four  years — was  nevertheless  formally  ac- 
corded the  status  of  one  of  the  Big  Five  when  the 
United  Nations  was  created,  for  the  great  powers  saw 
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her  potential.  India  today  has  httle  power  in  mihtary  or 
economic  terms,  but  her  voice  is  heeded  throughout 
Asia  and  throughout  the  world  because  her  great  size 
betokens  great  power  tomorrow.  It  is  with  an  eye  to  the 
future  that  East  and  West  contend  for  the  friendship 
of  India  today,  but  their  very  contention  increases 
India's  present  abihty  to  influence  the  actions  of  other 
nations.  Size  confers  power  not  only  by  its  material 
consequences  but  also  through  its  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  men. 


THE    DETERMINANTS    OF    POWER 

That  population  is  not  the  only  determinant  of  power 
we  may  be  certain.  A  handful  of  Englishmen  ruled  the 
subcontinent  of  India  with  all  its  millions,  as  tiny  Bel- 
gium ruled  the  Congo.  There  are  three  major  determi- 
nants of  national  power:  the  size  of  a  nation's  popula- 
tion, the  level  of  its  economic  development,  and  the  skill 
and  efficiency  of  its  government.^  High  standing  in  one 
respect  may  compensate  to  some  degree  for  lack  in  an- 
other, but  no  nation  can  attain  first  rank  without  all 
three.  Canada  possesses  a  modern  economy  and  an  effi- 
cient government  and  has  in  addition  rich  resources, 
extensive  territory,  and  high  morale;  but  her  population 
of  less  than  20  million  relegates  her  forever  to  second 
rank.  India  has  a  giant  population  and  a  government  of 
considerable  efficiency;  but  until  she  succeeds  in  mod- 
ernizing her  economy  she  will  have  trouble  even  in 
defending  her  own  frontiers. 

To  assess  with  accuracy  the  relative  power  of  nations, 
one  ought  to  have  some  way  of  taking  into  account  the 

2  See  Organski:  World  Politics,  Chs.  vi,  vii,  and  viii. 
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State  of  these  three  determinants.  Kingsley  Davis  ^  has 
suggested  an  index  of  national  power  based  upon  two 
of  these  qualities  and  reflecting  the  third  to  at  least  a 
limited  extent.  He  would  use  national  income,  properly 
speaking  a  better  measure  of  a  nation's  wealth  than  of 
its  power.  National  income,  however,  is  a  product  both 
of  the  size  of  the  work  force  and  of  the  level  of  eco- 
nomic efiiciency.  It  also  reflects,  less  clearly,  the  abihty 
of  the  government  to  organize  its  resources  effectively. 
Thus  in  a  rough  way  a  nation's  income  may  be  used  as 
an  indication  of  its  power,  for  even  though  the  two  are 
not  the  same,  the  size  of  both  is  determined  by  so  many 
of  the  same  factors  that  one  may  be  used  to  indicate 
the  other. 

The  index  is  deficient  in  several  respects.  First  of  all, 
the  size  of  the  national  income  gives  only  a  very  in- 
direct suggestion  of  the  efficiency  of  political  organiza- 
tion. It  is  true  that  a  high  degree  of  economic  develop- 
ment assumes  that  political  modernization  cannot  be 
far  behind,  but  national  income  does  not  reflect  at  all 
the  increase  in  power  that  comes  when  a  backward  na- 
tion reforms  its  political  structure  before  it  modernizes 
its  economy.  The  power  of  Communist  China,  for  ex- 
ample, increased  immensely  between  1949  and  1952,  as 
the  Korean  War  clearly  indicated,  primarily  because  the 
communists  built  a  political  organization  that  reached 
down  to  the  villages  and  welded  the  mass  of  Chinese 
into  a  unit,  mobilizing  them  into  the  service  of  the 
state;  and  yet  the  national  income  of  China  would  not 
have  registered  this  change. 

^  Kingsley  Davis :  "The  Demographic  Foundations  of  Na- 
tional Power,"  in  M.  Berger,  T.  Abel,  and  C.  H.  Page  (eds.): 
Freedom  and  Control  in  Modern  Society  (New  York:  Van  Nos- 
trand;  1954),  pp.  206-43. 
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The  problem  is  serious,  for  China  is  not  alone  in 
modernizing  her  government  in  advance  of  industriali- 
zation. Unlike  the  nations  of  Europe  that  industrialized 
for  the  most  part  within  the  framework  of  older  politi- 
cal forms  and  modernized  their  governments  last  of  all, 
the  new  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  overhauling 
their  governments  first.  This  will  have  the  effect  of 
speeding  their  economic  development  and  increasing 
their  power  considerably  more  rapidly  than  national  in- 
come figures  alone  would  indicate. 

Other  drawbacks  in  the  use  of  national  income  are 
that  it  underestimates  the  power  of  nonindustrial  na- 
tions, where  much  of  the  wealth  is  never  translated 
into  money  but  is  consumed  directly  by  those  who  make 
it;  and  that  it  tends  to  inflate  the  image  of  power  of 
nations  industrially  mature,  where  nearly  all  that  is 
produced  and  exchanged  has  monetary  value  and  finds 
its  way  into  the  national  income  even  though  some  of  it 
may  not  add  to  the  nation's  power  in  proportion  to  its 
price.  Changes  in  national  income  provide  a  superb 
indication  of  the  dramatic  increase  in  power  that  ac- 
companies the  early  industrialization  of  a  nation,  the 
increase  that  comes  with  the  initial  shift  from  a  peasant 
economy  to  a  modern  industrial  system.  Later  additions 
of  wealth,  however,  do  not  add  as  much  to  the  power 
of  a  nation. 

With  full  admission  of  all  these  shortcomings,  we 
still  insist  that  national  income  is  the  best  general  index 
of  national  power  currently  known.  The  alternative  is  to 
count  weapons  and  bases,  and  to  fall  back  on  general 
impressions  which  may  be  highly  accurate  with  the 
benefit  of  hindsight,  but  which  have  led  serious  scholars 
and  statesmen  badly  astray  in  their  past  looks  into  what 
was  then  the  future. 
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The  United  Nations  has  unfortunately  ceased  its 
pubhcation  of  comparative  national  income  figures,  but 
its  latest  list,  for  1952-4,  is  recent  enough  to  give  some 
indication  of  the  comparative  standing  of  nations.  The 
top  ten  at  that  date  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3 

TEN  MOST  POWERFUL  NATIONS  BY  NATIONAL 
INCOME,  1952-4^ 

National  Income 
(millions  of  U.S.  dollars) 


United  States 

298,530 

Soviet  Union " 

110,000 

United  Kingdom 

39,480 

France 

31,720 

West  Germany 

24,990 

China " 

India 

22,320 

Canada 

19,360 

Japan 

16,470 

Italy 

14,740 

*  United  Nations,  Statistical  Office :  Per  Capita  National  Product 
of  Fifty-five  Countries:  1952— 1954  (New  York:  United  Nations; 
1957),  PP-  8-9.  The  statistical  Office  defined  net  national  product  as 
identical  to  national  income. 

''  1954  only.  Figures  on  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  included  in  the 
United  Nations  study  but  have  been  estimated  independently. 

•=  No  data  for  1952-4.  Rank  estimated  on  the  basis  of  1949  rank. 


Listed  by  national  income  today,  the  ten  top  nations 
would  probably  remain  the  same,  though  the  order 
might  well  have  shifted  and  the  gap  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  would  probably  have  narrowed.  Our 
guess  at  the  order  of  nations  today  in  national  income, 
and  in  power,  is : 
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United  States 

Soviet  Union 

United  Kingdom 

China 

West  Germany 

France 

India 

Japan 

Canada 

Italy 

Future  years  will  see  further  changes  in  the  list. 


POPULATION    AND    SHIFTS 
IN    POWER 

Population  size  will  play  an  important  part  in  deter- 
mining future  shifts  in  power,  usurping  to  large  extent 
the  crucial  role  now  played  by  the  level  of  economic  ad- 
vance. Of  the  three  determinants  of  power,  population 
size  is  the  most  difficult  to  change.  Gone  are  the  days 
when  a  new  nation  had  only  to  open  its  doors  to  im- 
migrants in  order  to  grow  in  numbers.  The  long,  slow 
pull  of  births  and  deaths  will  swell  the  size  of  nations, 
particularly  the  underdeveloped  ones,  but  no  dramatic 
shifts  in  population  rank  can  be  expected.  The  four 
great  giants — China,  India,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States — will  retain  a  position  that  lesser  nations  cannot 
rival.  Unification  of  small  neighbors  into  new  nations 
could  conceivably  produce  new  giants :  a  united  Europe, 
an  African  union,  or  perhaps  a  Latin  American  federa- 
tion. Europe  in  particular  would  be  a  giant  to  be  reck- 
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oned  with,  but  the  likelihood  of  such  continental  unity 
is  slight :  too  many  lives  are  organized  around  the  exist- 
ing disharmony,  and  too  many  interests  would  suffer  in 
the  shock  of  readjustment.  More  likely,  then,  the  ma- 
jor nations  are  for  the  foreseeable  future  frozen  in 
roughly  their  present  ranks  of  population  size.  This 
order  sets  the  limits  to  the  future  power  of  nations, 
indicating  now  the  dimensions  of  their  future  strength. 

Political  efficiency  and  economic  development,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  changing  daily.  Few  changes  are 
more  dramatic  or  more  upsetting  to  peace  and  order. 
Indeed,  to  understand  the  political  turmoil  of  our  cen- 
tury one  must  watch  the  course  of  industrialization  as 
it  sweeps  the  earth.  The  world  is  moving  rapidly  from 
a  not-too-distant  past  in  which  no  nation  possessed  the 
secrets  of  industry  to  a  future  in  which  all  nations  will 
have  them.  In  the  intervening  years  those  who  first 
stole  the  fire  of  the  gods  have  had  a  marked  advantage. 
Now  the  flame  has  spread  to  Russia  and  Japan,  chal- 
lenging the  distribution  of  power  so  favorable  to  the 
West.  The  fires  are  lighted  in  China  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  the  sparks  are  beginning  to  fly  in  Africa. 

Thanks  to  circumstances,  chance,  and  the  genius  of 
our  ancestors,  Europeans  were  first  to  learn  the  secrets 
of  mechanization  and  industrialization.  It  might  have 
been  otherwise:  China  and  India  had  flourishing  civili- 
zations when  Europeans  were  still  barbarians;  the  me- 
dieval Arab  world  was  noted  for  its  science;  the  ancients 
of  the  Mediterranean  were  perhaps  on  the  brink  of  an 
industrial  revolution  when  the  Roman  Empire  tottered 
and  fell.  It  was  in  Western  Europe,  however,  that  the 
Industrial  Revolution  took  place. 

The  power  advantage  bestowed  upon  us  by  our  horri- 
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fying  new  weapons  and  our  marvelous  new  machines 
awed  the  rest  of  the  world  and  catapulted  Europeans 
and  their  American  descendents  into  the  position  of 
world  leadership  which  we  take  for  granted  today  as 
our  natural  heritage  and  permanent  possession.  It  is, 
however,  no  such  thing.  It  is  the  product  of  one  of 
history's  most  unusual  moments.  Only  a  tremendous 
discrepancy  in  the  level  of  technology  and  economic 
efficiency  among  different  peoples  makes  it  possible  for 
a  minority  of  white  men  to  run  the  world. 

Today  political  and  economic  modernization  is  the 
policy  of  nearly  every  nation.  For  many  of  the  most 
backward  the  way  ahead  is  long  and  hard.  The  mis- 
takes they  make  will  arouse  deep  sympathy  (and  ridi- 
cule); the  frustrations  they  meet  will  infuriate  their 
people  and  topple  their  governments;  but  industrialize 
they  will,  sooner  or  later,  by  one  means  or  another, 
fair  or  foul.  It  is  a  mistake  to  underestimate  their 
determination — and  their  chances  of  success. 

Already  this  "Second  Industrial  Revolution"  is  rais- 
ing new  powers  to  contest  American  leadership.  Once 
the  entire  world  is  industrialized,  it  will  have  entered  a 
new  age,  quite  different  from  the  peasant  past  when  no 
nation  was  industrial,  and  quite  different  from  the  pres- 
ent era  in  which  industrialization  has  bestowed  its 
favors  so  unevenly.  Shifts  in  the  relative  power  of  na- 
tions in  the  near  future  will  be  greatly  influenced  by 
rates  of  economic  advance;  but  once  the  whole  world 
has  achieved  industrial  status  and  shares  the  same 
technology,  population  size  will  become  the  major  deter- 
minant of  power. 

There  are  three  nations  with  populations  larger  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  Each  has  the  potential  to  sur- 
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pass  America  in  power,  if  only  it  can  equal  her  eco- 
nomic advancement.  Each  has  the  potential  to  domi- 
nate the  world. 

The  first  of  these  giant  rivals  to  industrialize  has  been 
the  Soviet  Union,  whose  rapid  economic  development, 
still  incomplete,  has  shaken  the  Western  World.  Rus- 
sian power — military,  economic,  and  ideological — con- 
tinues to  grow.  In  the  last  twenty  years  the  Soviet  Union 
has  passed  Japan,  Germany,  France,  and  England  to 
attain  second  place  behind  the  United  States.  Russian 
leaders  boast  almost  daily  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
remaining  in  second  place.  Indeed,  if  modern  Russia 
has  a  single  goal,  it  is  to  surpass  the  United  States  in 
economic  production,  in  living  standards,  and  in  power. 

Theoretically,  Russia  has  the  potential  to  do  this.  She 
has  the  people,  the  land,  the  resources,  the  organiza- 
tion, the  technology,  and  the  will.  The  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a  commanding  head  start,  many 
allies,  and  the  heritage  of  Western  power.  This  heritage 
unites  with  America  even  those  nations  that  complain 
bitterly  of  how  the  West  has  treated  them  in  the  past. 
Russia  and  the  United  States  do  not  start  together  from 
scratch,  competing  for  the  favor  of  a  neutral  world. 
Much  of  the  world  today  is  dependent  upon  America 
militarily  and  economically  and  tied  to  her  ideologically. 
Russia  can  win  world  domination  only  if  she  breaks 
such  ties  and  takes  the  world  away  from  the  United 
States.  Alone,  Russia  might  succeed  in  equalling  Ameri- 
can power  but  would  have  difficulty  surpassing  it,  for 
the  world  is  stacked  against  her.  But  Russia  is  not 
alone. 

Communist  China,  a  nation  of  some  700  million  peo- 
ple, has  started  to  industrialize.  With  a  degree  of  effort 
and  humorless  dedication  rarely  equalled  in  human 
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history,  China,  long  a  great  power  by  courtesy,  has  set 
out  to  become  a  great  power  in  fact.  By  taking  the 
communist  road  to  industriahzation,  China  has  placed 
herself  on  the  path  that  led  the  Soviet  Union  to  its 
present  position  of  strength.  China's  power  potential  is 
enormous — far  greater  than  Russia's,  greater  even  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  Her  population  is  almost  four 
times  as  large  as  America's.  In  economic  terms  this 
giant  population  contains  the  world's  largest  labor 
force — producing  today  at  a  very  low  per  capita  level, 
it  is  true,  but  even  minimum  modernization  has  in- 
creased Chinese  productivity  greatly.  With  only  one 
quarter  of  America's  efficiency  China  could  equal  total 
American  production;  with  full  modernization  she  could 
outproduce  the  United  States  dramatically. 

In  military  terms  China  can  field  an  armed  force  of 
staggering  size.  She  has  a  military  manpower  pool  of 
more  than  100  million  men,  and  under  the  new  com- 
munal system  virtually  all  of  China's  peasant  popula- 
tion, male  and  female,  will  receive  some  military  train- 
ing. At  present  a  backward  economy  limits  China's 
ability  to  equip  a  large  force  with  modern  weapons, 
but  the  Korean  War  showed  that  even  with  borrowed 
and  inadequate  equipment  peasant  soldiers  are  an  effec- 
tive enemy.  China  today  is  the  greatest  military  power 
in  Asia,  and  she  has  only  scratched  the  surface  of  her 
military  potential. 

Communist  China  also  has  great  assets  in  any  ideo- 
logical battle  with  the  West.  There  is  scarcely  an  un- 
derdeveloped area  on  earth  that  does  not  seek  rapid 
economic  development.  Impatient  and  deeply  ashamed 
of  their  backwardness,  such  nations  dream  of  leaping 
into  the  modern  world  in  a  span  of  years  far  shorter 
than  the  West  believes  possible.  If  China  succeeds  in 
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making  such  a  leap,  her  example  will  far  outweigh  the 
Western  admonition  that  the  price  of  such  progress  is 
slavery. 

The  threat  posed  by  Soviet  Russia  to  the  Western 
World  and  its  way  of  life  is  so  real,  so  pressing,  so  un- 
remitting that  Americans  are  understandably  reluctant 
to  face  up  to  other  dangers.  Cassandras  warning  of 
doom  from  other  quarters  are  likely  to  be  sternly  hushed 
or  wearily  ignored  (thus  faring  no  better  than  the 
original  Cassandra,  who  was,  we  so  often  forget,  cor- 
rect). In  its  preoccupation  with  Russian  rivalry, 
America  dares  not  overlook  Red  China,  potentially  the 
greatest  threat  of  all. 

India,  too,  is  potentially  a  nation  of  greater  power 
than  either  the  United  States  or  Russia.  When  she 
finally  solves  her  population  problem  and  gathers 
enough  momentum  to  change  her  economic  life  to  ac- 
cord with  the  brave  hopes  and  promises  of  her  leaders, 
the  second  place  in  world  power  should  be  hers.  If 
India  completes  her  modernization  within  a  Western- 
oriented,  democratic  framework,  she  should  eventually 
become  the  leading  noncommunist  nation  on  earth; 
but  if,  as  seems  more  likely,  the  competition  of  her 
giant  neighbor  to  the  north  forces  her  to  jettison  her 
democracy  and  turn  to  communism  to  speed  the  pace 
of  industrialization,  the  loss  to  the  West  will  be  in- 
calculable. 


THE    ADVANTAGES 
OF    STARTING    LATE 

The  gloomy  predictions  made  above  are  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  all  the  world  will  eventually  arrive  at 
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the  same  destination,  equally  blessed  with  new  ma- 
chinery, equally  productive,  equally  organized,  equally 
rich;  but  all  the  world  did  not  start  this  race  together, 
and  the  West  has  a  long  head  start.  Russia  did  not  be- 
gin industrializing  in  earnest  until  1929,  China  not 
until  the  1950's,  and  India  has  yet  to  start.  Perhaps 
these  late  comers  will  never  catch  up.  The  West,  after 
all,  will  not  stand  still.  While  they  struggle  with  hands 
and  backs,  squeezing  the  needed  capital  from  peasant 
populations,  the  Western  nations  run  on  wheels  and 
wings  and  wires,  saving  and  investing  easily  from  their 
great  wealth. 

From  another  point  of  view,  however,  it  can  be  con- 
sidered a  positive  advantage  to  start  late,  for  a  nation 
can  then  profit  by  the  trials  and  errors  of  others  and 
begin  with  the  latest  models  and  the  most  advanced 
techniques.  Africa  can  leap  straight  from  the  iron  age 
into  the  atomic  age;  Asia  can  trade  her  ox  carts  for  jet 
planes.  An  underdeveloped  nation  instituting  a  health 
program  today  goes  directly  from  primitive  remedies  to 
polio  vaccine,  to  streptomycin,  to  DDT,  and  to  the  latest 
advances  in  surgery.  A  nation  industrializing  a  genera- 
tion from  now  can  begin  with  cures  for  colds,  with 
rockets  and  atomic-powered  automobiles,  prefabricated 
housing,  and  highway  networks  with  radio-controlled 
traffic. 

This  has  already  happened  to  some  extent.  America, 
though  she  industrialized  later  than  England,  possesses 
a  superior  technology.  Her  coal  mines,  for  example,  are 
worked  more  efficiently  with  more  modern  machinery, 
while  the  earlier  English  mines  are  filled  with  obsolete 
equipment  too  expensive  to  throw  out  but  too  old-fash- 
ioned to  bring  the  best  results.  American  cities,  though 
suffering  from  their  own  traffic  problems,  are  more 
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adequately  laid  out  to  handle  vast  rivers  of  automo- 
bile traffic  than  are  the  old  cities  of  Europe. 

Nor  is  the  disadvantage  limited  to  old  buildings  and 
old  equipment;  social  and  economic  systems  can  also  be 
obsolete.  A  society  in  which  the  main  outlines  of  life 
were  laid  down  several  hundred  years  ago  may  find 
itself  ill  fitted  to  the  latest  technical  improvements,  for 
technology  changes  faster  than  social  organization.  To 
put  the  matter  more  exactly,  people  are  generally 
quicker  to  adopt  new  technological  inventions  than  to 
change  their  ways  of  selling,  hiring,  working,  voting, 
thinking,  or  believing;  and  the  result  is  that  at  a  certain 
point  old  social  institutions  become  a  drag,  slowing  the 
pace  of  technological  change.  It  is  almost  as  if  tech- 
nology were  propelled  by  a  driving  force  of  its  own, 
pushing  ahead  as  far  as  it  can  within  the  limitations 
of  one  framework  of  law  and  custom.  When  those  limi- 
tations prove  too  confining,  and  slow  its  progress,  it 
jumps  elsewhere  and  pursues  its  onward  course 
within  the  framework  of  a  newer  society. 

Thus  England,  the  first  of  nations  to  industrialize,  did 
so  within  a  social  framework  that  encouraged  the  com- 
mercial, agricultural,  and  industrial  revolutions  which 
ushered  in  the  modern  age,  but  had  definite  limitations 
for  the  development  of  the  mass  consumption  of  a  fully 
modernized  economy.  The  nation  was  too  small,  the 
local  ties  too  strong,  the  class  system  too  rigid,  and  the 
ways  of  thinking  too  traditional  to  unleash  the  techno- 
logical change  that  has  characterized  the  United  States 
with  its  newer  social  system. 

American  society,  however,  well  suited  though  it  was 
to  the  collection  and  investment  of  capital  by  small 
nineteenth-century  entrepreneurs,  has  had  some  diffi- 
culty adjusting  to  the  giant  corporations  and  to  the 
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giant  farms  that  today  provide  the  best  environment  for 
scientific  advance.  The  spirit  of  envious  competition  so 
helpful  to  the  advance  of  small-scale  private  enterprise 
now  plagues  American  military  and  governmental  pro- 
grams and  prevents  Americans  from  operating  effec- 
tively in  those  areas  that  require  community  or  national 
cooperation. 

The  Soviet  Union,  coming  to  industrialism  even  later, 
ripped  up  her  feudal  order,  cut  short  the  period  of 
small  entrepreneurs  and  small  farmers,  and  moved 
straight  into  large-scale  economic  organization  resem- 
bling in  all  but  its  ownership  the  great  American  cor- 
porations. Government-financed  higher  education  has 
already  made  it  possible  for  Russia  to  tap  the  technical 
and  inventive  skills  of  her  entire  population  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  possible  in  the  United  States,  and  auto- 
mation will  presumably  be  much  more  compatible  with 
Russian  institutions  than  with  American. 

China,  the  most  recent  of  all  the  industrializing  na- 
tions, is  starting  where  Russia  left  off,  inventing  new 
forms  of  social  organization  and  ideology  that  alarm 
even  the  Russians  but  that  may  in  the  end  prove  to  be 
even  better  suited  to  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vance. Certainly  the  degree  of  control  that  the  Chinese 
government  has  achieved  through  the  communes  gives 
the  nation  immense  flexibility  in  reorganizing  its  eco- 
nomic life  in  any  shape  the  future  requires  and  in  sup- 
porting the  millions  of  individuals  through  economic 
readjustments  that  would  otherwise  be  painful.  But 
China,  too,  wiU  eventually  produce  a  group  with  vested 
interests  in  the  status  quo  and  will  find  herself  with 
institutions  that  no  longer  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
future. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  communist  systems  are  modem 
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and  democratic  systems  old-fashioned,  but  simply  that 
any  nation  beginning  its  industrialization  today, 
whether  oriented  toward  the  communist  world  or  the 
West,  will  do  so  under  social  institutions  better  fitted 
to  twentieth-  and  twenty-first-century  technology  than 
the  nations  that  started  earlier.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
India,  starting  stiU  later  than  China,  will  devise  an  even 
more  effective  system  and  surpass  China  in  modernity 
and  in  living  standards — perhaps  even  in  power,  al- 
though this  is  less  likely  in  view  of  the  tremendous  dif- 
ference in  population  size.  Africa,  by  this  reasoning, 
may  end  up  the  most  modern  continent  of  all. 

Power,  that  curious  compound  of  numbers  and 
wealth,  lay  in  the  past  with  the  moderately  sized  na- 
tions of  superior  skill,  lies  today  with  America,  smallest 
of  the  four  great  giant  nations,  but  first  of  the  four  to 
become  truly  modem,  and  still  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
her  head  start.  Tomorrow,  the  weight  of  preponderant 
power  will  shift,  to  find  final  rest  in  China,  the  land  of 
the  millions — final,  that  is,  in  a  world  made  of  nations. 
Beyond  that,  we  cannot  see. 


EAST,   WEST,  AND    NEUTRAL 

Important  as  the  relative  power  of  nations  may  be,  the 
power  of  blocs  and  coalitions  is  even  more  significant  for 
the  future,  for  nations  no  longer  act  alone;  they  fight 
and  vote  and  plan  in  concert.  What  matters  most  is  not 
whether  the  United  States  remains  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth — though  that  is  important  enough — 
but  whether  with  the  friends  and  allies  that  make  up 
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what  is  called  the  free  world  America  will  continue  to 
control  a  preponderance  of  power  over  the  communist 
nations.  What  are  their  relative  size  and  strength  today, 
and  what  are  they  likely  to  become? 

In  assessing  present  strength,  it  is  customary  to  count 
the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Western  nations  as  mem- 
bers of  the  free  world.  However,  history  shows  daily 
that  once  these  areas  achieve  political  independence, 
their  loyalty  is  far  from  certain.  Few  have  entered 
wholeheartedly  into  the  communist  world,  but  many 
have  asserted  their  neutrality  in  the  political  struggles 
of  East  and  West;  and  though  their  economies  are  still 
for  the  most  part  tied  to  the  West,  they  can  hardly  be 
classified  as  full-fledged  members  of  the  Western  bloc. 
With  an  interest  in  the  future  as  well  as  the  present, 
it  seems  more  realistic  to  divide  the  world  in  three :  the 
Western  coalition,  the  communist  bloc,  and  the  uncom- 
mitted nations,  including  the  remaining  colonies  within 
the  last  group. 

Even  stripped  of  its  colonies,  the  Western  World 
possesses  today  more  people,  more  wealth,  and  more 
power  than  the  communist  camp.  Its  advantage  in 
population  is  slight.  The  12  communist  nations  (Rus- 
sia, Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Romania,  China,  the  Mongolian  Peo- 
ples Republic,  North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam)  in 
1958  had  a  total  population  of  about  996  million.  The 
62  nations  of  the  Western  coalition,  on  the  other 
hand,  (including  here  all  nations  tied  to  the  United 
States  by  military  treaty,  the  independent  nations  of 
Latin  America,^  and  also  a  handful  of  other  nations 
whose  loyalties  seem  clear)  had  a  total  population  of 

^  Except  Cuba. 
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1,001  million.  The  rest  of  the  world,  neutral  or  colonial, 
included  about  864  million  people.^ 

However,  the  superior  wealth  of  the  Western  bloc  is 
clear.  Per  capita  income  figures  are  not  available  for  the 
whole  world,  not  for  most  of  the  neutral  nations  and 
colonies,  nor  for  some  of  the  communist  nations;  but 
those  that  are  available  show  clearly  the  superior  level  of 
economic  development  in  the  West.  In  1950  the  United 
Nations  published  a  comparative  study  of  the  national 
incomes  of  70  countries.®  The  per  capita  income  for  43 
members  of  the  Western  bloc  included  in  the  study  ran 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  five  communist 
nations,  Russia,  China,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Hungary.  Both  East  and  West  have  improved  their  pro- 
ductivity and  their  living  standards  since  that  date,  but 
the  Western  lead  is  impressive. 

The  communist  bloc,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have 
an  advantage  in  political  organization,  for  its  people  are 
far  more  unified  politically.  More  than  four  fifths  of  the 
people  in  the  communist  world  live  in  two  giant  nations, 
China  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  most  of  the  remainder, 
who  live  in  Eastern  Europe,  are  being  pushed  together 
into  closer  political  and  economic  union.  In  contrast, 
the  population  of  the  Western  World  is  widely  scattered 
in  62  sovereign  states  with  only  about  one  fifth  of  the 
total  population  living  in  its  two  leading  nations,  the 
United  States  and  Britain.  The  unification  of  Europe 
and  of  Latin  America  would  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  power  of  the  West.  The  Western  coalition 

^  Computed  from  mid-1958  unadjusted  estimates,  United  Na- 
tions: Demographic  Yearbook,  1959  (New  York:  United  Na- 
tions; 1959)- 

^United  Nations,  Statistical  Office:  National  and  Per  Capita 
Incomes  of  Seventy  Countries  in  1949  Expressed  in  United 
States  Dollars  (New  York:   United  Nations;  1950). 
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has  its  strength,  however:  though  it  is  less  closely  knit 
than  the  communist  bloc,  it  is  more  likely  to  hold  to- 
gether under  strain,  for  the  ties  that  bind  it  are  of  a 
more  voluntary  nature. 

The  Western  bloc,  then,  contains  today  a  slightly 
larger  number  of  people  than  the  communist  bloc  and 
enjoys  marked  industrial  supremacy.  Its  power,  we  con- 
clude, is  therefore  greater — a  fact  of  which  the  com- 
munist nations  appear  to  be  well  aware,  although  it  is 
sometimes  forgotten  in  the  West.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
future  that  worries  the  West.  Should  the  communist 
nations — in  particular,  China — be  able  to  achieve  the 
economic  efficiency  that  comes  with  full  industrializa- 
tion, the  communist  bloc  would  greatly  increase  its 
power. 

The  Western  coaUtion,  however,  also  contains  its 
share  of  backward  nations  whose  power  could  be  in- 
creased by  economic  development.  It  is  crucial  to  the 
power  of  the  West  that  it  help  these  nations  to  modern- 
ize as  rapidly  as  possible  and  that  it  succeed  in  keep- 
ing them  within  the  Western  fold  while  they  complete 
their  modernization — a  task  less  simple  than  it  seems, 
for  modernization  will  be  disruptive  of  the  relationships 
between  suzerain  and  vassal  that  now  exist  between 
the  industrial  Western  nations  and  their  nonindustrial 
economic  dependencies.  Before  industrialization  can 
begin  in  earnest,  it  is  essential  for  many  of  these  back- 
ward nations  to  uproot  their  antiquated  social  systems 
and  reorganize  along  more  modern  lines.  One  of  the 
crudest  but  most  effective  ways  to  rouse  a  people  to 
break  with  the  past  and  to  develop  new  national  values 
and  a  sense  of  pride  is  to  unite  them  against  an  outside 
enemy.  What  better  target  than  the  nation  that  has 
held  the  country  in  economic  dependency  in  close  co- 
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operation  with  old  ruling  groups  who  are  now  to  be  re- 
placed? The  record  of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  provides  a  vivid  example  of  the  steps 
to  be  avoided  in  industrializing  the  backward  portions 
of  the  Western  World. 

If  the  world  consisted  only  of  those  nations  now 
firmly  committed  to  one  camp  or  the  other,  the  West 
might  count  on  maintaining  its  present  lead.  However, 
we  cannot  fail  to  take  into  account  the  one  third  of 
the  world's  people  who  are  not  as  yet  committed  finally 
to  either  side.  Once  tied  to  the  West  through  colonial- 
ism, this  third  of  the  world  is  now  cutting  itself  loose, 
and  much  of  it  is  already  in  a  position  where  it  can 
freely  choose  between  the  enticements  of  both  sides. 

The  current  struggle  for  power  between  the  Western 
World  and  its  communist  rivals  will  ultimately  be  de- 
cided, not  by  diplomatic  meetings  or  rocket  warfare, 
but  by  which  side  succeeds  in  realizing  the  full  political 
and  economic  potential  of  its  members  and  by  which 
side  wins  the  uncommitted  third. 


THE 

COLONIAL 

POPULATIONS 


Our  century  bears  witness  to  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  affairs  of  nations:  the  death  of 
coloniahsm  in  the  form  we  know  it.  Day  by  day  we 
wsitch  the  empires  flame  with  infection,  rot,  and  crum- 
ble. Western  imperialism,  which  stood  at  its  boastful 
height  of  glory  and  power  in  1900,  today  apologizes  for 
itself  and  calls  its  rule  by  other  names.  Even  England, 
the  greatest  of  empire  builders,  has  swung  completely 
round,  forsaking  her  old  image  of  colonialism  as  the 
accomplishment  of  heroic  generals,  noble  governors, 
and  faithful  missionaries — a  matter  of  flags  and  trum- 
pets and  the  white  man's  burden.  In  the  cold  light  of 
the  mid-twentieth  century,  she  has  suddenly  come  to 
see  herself  as  others  see  her;  come  close,  in  fact,  to 
adopting  the  view  of  her  own  rebellious  colonials.  With 
as  fine  a  show  of  ambivalence  and  as  sudden  a  change 
of  heart  as  history  can  offer,  England  has  summoned 
nationalist  leaders  from  British  jails  in  colony  after 
colony  and  handed  them  the  papers  of  independence 
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and  the  keys  of  office.  England  has  sensed  the  temper 
of  the  times,  but  other  nations — more  obtuse,  more 
adamant,  perhaps  more  desperate — have  also  felt  the 
hot  breath  of  new  national  life  beneath  the  cold  forms 
of  colonial  rule.  With  or  without  consent,  the  old  colo- 
nialism is  dying. 

It  is  a  change  filled  with  significance  for  the  former 
colonies  now  free  to  resume  the  lives  so  interrupted 
and  so  altered  by  Western  rule.  It  is  a  significant  change 
also  for  the  West,  for  as  Europe's  old  colonies  achieve 
independence,  they  drift  slowly  out  of  the  Western 
sphere  of  influence. 
i  It  would  be  naive,  however,  and  wildly  inaccurate  to 

\l  assume  that  true  independence  comes  with  the  stroke 
of  a  pen,  to  assume  that  declarations,  proclamations, 
constitutions,  elections,  and  officialdom  guarantee  a 
poor,  backward,  dependent  nation  the  power  to  make  its 
own  decisions  in  the  face  of  outsiders  who  control  its 
industry,  its  trade,  and  its  defense.  In  truth,  the  cen- 
tralization of  power  is  such  in  the  world  today  that  the 
forms  by  which  one  nation  dominates  another  grow 
ever  subtler  and  more  difficult  to  distinguish.  Russia 
and  China  have  their  satellites.  The  United  States  has 
its  economic  dependencies,  underdeveloped  areas  in 
which  it  maintains  many  of  the  economic  advantages  of 
colonialism  without  the  responsibility  of  political  rule. 
England  and  France  are  developing  similar  arrange- 
ments as  they  divest  themselves  of  the  old  colonialism 
in  favor  of  the  new. 

Toward  these  new  colonies  in  all  but  name  the  rulers 
perpetuate  many  of  the  old  imperial  attitudes.  They  ex- 
hibit the  feeling  of  cultural  and  racial  superiority.  They 
congratulate  themselves  for  presumed  unselfishness  in 
maintaining  relationships  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  colonial  areas.  They  reject  with  self-righteousness 
any  criticism  of  their  behavior.  They  maintain  the  self- 
ieceit  of  believing  that  puppet  rulers  and  flattering 
profiteers  represent  the  national  sentiment  of  their  peo- 
ples, and  appear  to  suffer  great  injury  and  anger  when 
national  tempers  eventually  flare.  Granted  that  satellites 
and  economic  dependencies  differ  from  the  colonies  of 
the  past — for  they  are  held  by  different  nets — it  would 
improve  our  understanding  of  world  politics  to  recognize 
them  for  what  they  are,  for  they  are  far  from  inde- 
pendent. 

Dependencies  today  are  changing  their  status  so  fast 
that  it  is  difficult  to  pin  them  down  for  description.  Nev- 
ertheless, let  us  stop  time  in  its  tracks  at  this  moment 
Df  writing  and  describe  the  "colonial"  world  as  it  exists 
today. 


THE    DIMENSIONS 
OF    DEPENDENCY 

The  present  dimensions  of  dependency  are  by  no  means 
negligible.  Roughly  635  million  people  (22  per  cent  of 
the  world's  population)  live  in  nations  whose  govern- 
ments are  something  less  than  fully  independent.^  Of 
these  people  84  million  live  in  old-style  colonies — or,  to 
use  the  more  modern  phrase,  "dependent  areas";  ^121 
million  live  in  communist  satellite  nations,  where  their 

1  This  and  the  following  figures  are  based  on  a  political  classi- 
fication of  nations  as  of  January  i,  1961.  The  population  is 
computed  from  mid-1958  unadjusted  estimates,  United  Nations: 
Demographic  Yearbook,  1959. 

2  This  includes  regions  classified  by  the  United  Nations  as 
territories,  dependencies,  trust  territories,  former  mandated  ter- 
ritories, military  governments,  and  condominiums. 
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dependency  is  vigorously  denied  by  their  communist 
rulers  but  clearly  recognized  by  most  of  the  inhabitants 
themselves;  the  rest — some  430  million  by  our  calcula- 
*-^  tion — live  in  economic  dependencies  of  the  West,  coun- 
tries nominally  independent,  but  whose  major  indus- 
tries and  military  establishments  are  dominated  by 
larger  nations. 

The  category  of  "economic  dependencies"  includes 
such  nations  as  Nigeria,  still  tied  economically  to  Brit- 
y  ain;  Tunisia,  still  dominated  by  France;  and  such  dis- 
parate  nations  as  Liberia,  Jordan,  Taiwan,  South  Korea, 
and  most  of  Latin  America,  all  dominated  in  various  de- 
grees by  the  United  States.  It  is  the  hardest  category 
to  list  and  to  count,  since  the  degree  and  kind  of  foreign 
domination  vary  greatly  and  since  there  is  no  formal 
recognition  when  nations  leave  its  ranks.  Some  burst 
out,  as  Cuba  has  done;  others  just  drift  away  while  no 
one  notices.  Nations  in  this  category  today  may  leave  it 
abruptly  tomorrow,  while  other  lands  now  legally  colo- 
nial will  surely  pass  through  this  state  on  their  way  to 
independence.  Our  list  is  arbitrary;  the  reader  is  invited 
to  make  his  own. 

Three  interesting  distinctions  separate  the  economic 
dependencies  of  the  West  from  the  communist  satel- 
lites, quite  apart  from  their  ideological  differences. 
-  First,  the  economic  dependencies  are  nearly  all  former 
colonies  whose  present  state  allows  them  more  freedom 
than  the  past,  while  the  satellites  represent  an  exten- 
sion of  colonial  rule  into  previously  independent  terri- 
tory. Secondly,  dominant  nations  of  the  West  tend  to  de- 
velop commercial  agriculture  and  mining  in  their 
dependencies  but  no  important  industry,  whereas  the 
communist  masters  push  rapid  industrialization  in  the 
satellites  at  an  even  faster  pace  than  the  satellites  them- 
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selves  desire.  And  thirdly,  the  economic  dependencies 
can  break  their  ties  with  the  West  with  comparative 
ease  while  the  satellites  are  held  in  an  iron  grip.  Thus 
economic  dependency  appears  to  be  part  of  the  long 
history  of  classic  colonialism,  the  terminal  stage  from 
which  nations  finally  pass  to  full  independence  as  they 
modernize  their  economies.  The  satellites,  however,  are 
something  new,  a  twentieth-century  form  of  domination 
of  the  weak  by  the  strong  which  seems  more  likely  to 
lead  to  absorption  of  the  satellites  into  a  supernational 
unit  rather  than  to  independence.^  This,  however,  is 
speculation.  Let  us  focus  rather  on  the  present  and  the 
past. 

Seventeen  nations,  most  of  them  European,  share  in 
the  rule  of  the  dependent  world;  but  the  three  most 
powerful  nations  on  earth  hold  the  lion's  share  of  em- 
pire. Table  4  lists  the  imperial  powers  of  the  twentieth 
century  in  the  order  of  the  size  of  their  holdings.  The 
United  States,  never  more  than  a  dabbler  in  classic  colo- 
nialism, heads  the  list  with  her  vast  and  dissimilar  col- 
lection of  economic  dependencies.  Of  clearly  labeled  de- 
pendencies, the  United  States  has  few.  Gone  are  most 
of  the  handful  of  colonies  she  picked  up  from  Spain's 
decaying  empire;  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  have  been 
granted  their  political  if  not  their  economic  independ- 
ence. Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  been  welcomed  belatedly 
to  statehood.  Only  Puerto  Rico  remains,  and  even  here 
the  high  degree  of  self-rule  makes  the  reality  of  island 
life  closer  to  that  of  an  economic  dependency  than  to  an 
old-style  colony.  The  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  a  sprin- 
kling of  islands — Virgin  Islands,  Samoa,  Guam,  Mid- 

^  Extended  discussion  of  these  new  forms  of  colonialism  may 
be  found  in  A.  F.  K.  Organski:  World  Politics  (New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf;  1958),  Ch.  x. 
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way,  Wake,  Carolines,  Marianas,  Marshalls,  Bonins, 
Ryukyus — complete  the  colonial  holdings  of  the  United 
States.  These  bits  of  territory  are  valued  not  for  their 
populations  but  for  their  contribution  to  the  ease  of 
waging  war  in  a  style  that  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete. 

TABLE  4 

THE  IMPERIAL  POWERS  AND  THEIR  DEPENDENCIES  « 
POPULATION  IN  MILLIONS 

Total 
Satellites        Depend- 
encies ° 
285 
III 
98  98 

60 
24  24 

18 
13 
7 
20 
121  635 

"Political  status  as  of  Jan.  i,  1961,  population  computed  from 
niid-1958  unadjusted  estimates.  United  Nations:  Demographic  Year- 
book, 1959 

"  Regions  classified  by  the  United  Nations  as  territories,  depend- 
encies, trust  territories,  former  mandated  territories,  military  govern- 
ments, and  condominiums 

"  Figures  have  been  rounded  ofF  to  the  nearest  million,  producing 
totals  that  sometimes  appear  inconsistent 


The  heart  of  America's  empire  lies  not  in  these  scat- 
tered colonies  but  in  the  economic  dependencies  of 
Latin  America.  Unlike  England,  who  flung  her  net 
around  the  world,  the  United  States  has  gathered  up  a 
hemisphere,  staking  her  claim  to  it  early  in  her  history, 
strengthening  her  hold  as  the  years  went  by.  Holdings 


Economic 

Depend-     ( 

'^oloni 

encies 

United  States          281 

3 

United  Kingdom       64 

47 

U.S.S.R. 

France                       49 

12 

China 

Belgium                      14 

5 

Portugal 

13 

Other  nations             3 

4 

Jointly  held               20 

Total '              430 

84 
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abroad  were  few :  the  Firestone  kingdom  of  Liberia  and 
the  beginnings  of  an  oil  empire  in  Arabia.  Not  until  after 
two  world  wars  did  America  emerge  as  a  true  world 
power.  Not  until  England  and  France,  exhausted  by 
those  same  wars,  had  begun  to  lose  their  grip  did  the 
American  empire  become  world-wide. 

Today  the  United  States  controls  the  destinies  of  a 
strange  collection  of  small,  non-European  nations.  Tai- 
wan and  South  Korea  have  been  picked  up  from  Japan, 
and  parts  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  remnants  of  old 
Indochina  have  been  inherited  from  England  and 
France.  This  quiet  absorption  of  French  and  British 
holdings  will  probably  continue  as  France  and  Britain 
release  them,  continue  to  dominate  their  economies  for 
a  time,  and  then  lose  them  finally  to  the  United  States 
through  inaction  as  major  military  expenditures  or  cap- 
ital investments  beyond  their  means  are  required.  This 
process  is  already  apparent  in  North  Africa;  its  spread 
to  the  rest  of  Africa  will  follow  soon. 

Britain,  once  first,  holds  second  place  today  as  a  ruler 
of  dependent  peoples.  Her  vast  empire  that  once  held 
358  million  people  has  shrunk  to  a  fraction  of  its  former 
size — part  of  it  is  still  held  in  economic  dependency; 
part  of  it  has  simply  slipped  away.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  memory  of  men  alive  today,  Britain  has  more  sub- 
jects at  home  than  in  her  colonies.  Still  a  major  power 
because  of  her  wealth,  her  past,  and  the  ties  that  con- 
tinue to  bind  many  of  her  former  colonies  to  her,  Brit- 
ain leans  today  more  and  more  heavily  on  the  United 
States  while  the  imperial  source  of  so  much  of  her  for- 
mer wealth  and  power  and  glory  fades.  In  a  skillful  ef- 
fort to  make  the  best  of  a  changing  world,  Britain  is 
rapidly  shifting  over  from  the  old  imperious  colonial- 
ism so  bitterly  resented  and  contested  to  the  freer  and 
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more  generous  forms  of  domination  perfected  by  her 
American  cousins;  but  more  than  good  will  is  required 
to  hold  an  empire.  Although  Britain's  skill  is  greater  and 
her  temper  more  even  than  that  of  her  new  American 
rival  and  defender,  her  empire  is  nevertheless  slipping 
away. 

France,  too,  has  felt  her  empire  crumble  in  her  hands 
and  lately  has  taken  an  EngUsh  turn  in  granting  inde- 
pendence to  many  of  her  colonies.  Like  England's,  her 
remaining  empire  lies  largely  in  Africa.  Like  England, 
today  she  has  more  people  in  her  economic  depend- 
encies than  in  her  colonies.  Indeed,  once  Algeria  is  in- 
dependent, France  will  have  left  no  old-style  colonies  of 
importance. 

The  third  greatest  imperial  power  in  the  world  today 
is  not  France.  The  Soviet  Union — deny  it  though  she 
may — has  climbed  to  that  spot.  With  her  swath  of  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Mongolian  Peoples  Republic  (soon 
to  be  lost  to  China,  one  suspects),  the  U.S.S.R.  rules 
close  to  I  GO  million  people  beyond  her  borders.  If  we 
add  the  six  million  Latvians,  Lithuanians,  and  Esto- 
nians, whose  nations  have  been  absorbed  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  total  is  even  higher.  Surely  this  qualifies  the 
Soviets  as  imperialists,  however  they  may  feel  about  the 
matter.  China,  too,  ranks  unexpectedly  high  with  her 
two  populous  satellites  of  North  Korea  and  North  Viet- 
nam. 

When  the  newer  forms  of  colonialism  are  included, 
the  importance  of  power  to  imperialism  becomes  clear, 
for  the  list  of  imperial  nations  parallels  closely  the  list  of 
nations  in  the  order  of  their  power.  Thus  America's  do- 
minion is  broadest  and  Britain  is  yielding  second  place 
to  Russia.  We  can  expect  that  as  the  power  of  China 
grows,  it  will  find  expression  in  new  Chinese  satellites 
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and  economic  dependencies  in  Southeast  Asia;  as  that 
of  Britain  and  France  wanes,  they  will  lose  more  of  their 
dependencies.  Perhaps  the  most  relentless  struggle  in 
the  years  ahead  will  be  not  war,  and  not  the  headlined 
Russian-American  race  for  space,  but  an  earth-bound 
contest  for  the  old  empires  of  Britain  and  France.  Will 
these  new  nations  complete  their  modernization  as  eco- 
nomic dependencies,  growing  to  final  independence  in 
harness  with  the  West,  or  will  they  kick  over  the  traces 
and  bolt  to  the  communist  camp?  To  trace  the  history 
of  the  colonies  is  to  trace  the  history  of  the  uncommitted 
third  and  of  the  broad  territories  rich  in  people  and  re- 
sources that  guarantee  the  West  much  of  its  present 
wealth  and  power.  To  guess  the  future  of  the  colonies 
is  to  guess  the  future  of  the  world. 


POPULATION    AND    THE    RISE 
AND    FALL    OF    COLONIALISM 

Many  factors  contributed  to  the  birth  of  modern  colo- 
nialism in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  just 
as  many  factors  are  contributing  to  its  lingering  death 
and  its  replacement  by  newer  forms  today.  Population 
is  only  one  of  these  factors,  but  its  influence  can  be 
clearly  traced.  Motives  as  varied  as  life  itself  propelled 
the  Europeans  who  sailed  forth  from  home  and  fought 
and  settled  and  subdued  the  non-European  world.  Com- 
mercial, agricultural,  and  industrial  revolutions  gave 
Europeans  the  power  to  seize  the  world,  but  without  the 
rapid  population  growth  that  accompanied  European 
economic  advance  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  col- 
onize so  widely  or  to  spread  their  culture  over  so  much 
of  the  globe.  Europe's  unparalleled  and  disproportionate 
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f  growth  provided  manpower  for  factory  and  town  at 
home,  for  settlements  abroad,  and  for  military  and  com- 
mercial conquest. 

V. v^The  density  of  population  among  dependent  peoples 
has  also  played  a  part  in  directing  the  course  of  Euro- 
pean imperialism,  attracting  Europeans  here,  repelling 
them  there,  and  affecting  the  nature  and  the  duration 
of  their  rule.  Climate,  too,  has  had  an  influence.  It  is 
ethnocentric  in  the  extreme  to  assume  that  high  civili- 
zations can  arise  only  in  a  temperate  climate,  provincial 
to  believe  that  cold  air  is  magically  bracing  to  the  char- 
acter— as  if  character,  indeed,  had  anything  to  do  with 
Europe's  ability  to  outshoot  the  rest  of  the  world.  Great 
tropical  civilizations  have  flourished  in  the  past  and 
'  may  flourish  again  in  the  future;  but  Europeans  have 
never  managed  to  adapt  their  culture  to  a  tropical  lo- 
cale. In  an  age  of  Western  domination,  Europeans  ruled 
the  tropics  by  remote  control  while  they  themselves  set- 
tled in  those  colonies  where  the  climate  was  familiarly 
congenial. 

On  the  basis  of  climate  and  density  of  native  popula- 
tion, the  world  can  be  divided  into  four  types  of  regions, 

I  each  of  which  has  responded  differently  to  European 
colonialism.^ 


Temperate,  Densely  Populated  Regions 

The  temperate,  densely  populated  regions  (Europe, 
China,  and  Japan)  have,  on  the  whole,  been  colonizers, 
not  colonies.  Most  of  this  area  is  now  industrialized  or 

*  The  following  classification  is  based  upon  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar division  used  in  Kingsley  Davis :  "Population  and  the  Further 
Spread  of  Industrial  Society,"  American  Philosophical  Society: 
Proceedings,  Feb.  13,  1951,  pp.  8-20. 
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rapidly  on  the  way  to  achieving  industrial  status.  His- 
torical circumstances  led  Japan  to  embrace  Westernism 
in  her  own  manner  at  the  last  moment  rather  than  suc- 
cumb to  European  domination,  but  it  is  worth  noting 
that  Japan,  like  Europe,  had  undergone  a  period  of  com- 
mercial expansion,  growing  town  life,  and  marked  pop- 
ulation growth  long  before  Commodore  Perry  steamed 
into  Tokyo  Bay.  China,  too,  escaped  becoming  a  political 
colony  of  the  West,  although  her  escape  was  narrow. 
Europeans  and  Japanese  nibbled  at  her  coasts,  sent  in 
missionaries,  scrambled  for  mining  and  railroad  con- 
cessions, and  divided  much  of  China  into  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, but  political  partition  never  followed  economic 
penetration.  The  explanation  must  be  left  to  political  or 
economic  historians;  but  it  is  interesting  that  China,  like 
Japan  and  Europe,  falls  into  the  classification  of  tem- 
perate and  densely  settled  areas,  and  that,  again  like 
Europe  and  Japan,  her  population  expanded  enor- 
mously in  the  years  from  1700  to  1850.^ 

Korea,  Manchuria,  and  Formosa  (now  Taiwan),  all 
Japanese  colonies  of  relatively  brief  duration,  represent 
the  only  extensive  colonization  of  temperate,  densely 
populated  regions  until  the  recent  appearance  of  the 
Eastern  European  satellites. 

Temperate,  Sparsely  Populated  Regions 

The  temperate,  sparsely  populated  areas  all  became 
colonies  settled  by  Europeans  who  soon  won  independ- 
ence and  set  up  their  own  governments.  These  nations 
are  largely  industrial  today.  The  United  States,  Canada, 

^  John  Durand:  "Some  Remarks  on  the  Population  Statistics 
of  Ancient  China  and  the  Outlines  of  Chinese  Population  His- 
tory," unpublished  paper. 
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Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  southern  parts  of  South 
America,  and  the  temperate  highlands  of  Central  and 
South  America  fall  into  this  category. 

Here  the  early  colonists  found  the  climate  favorable 
and  the  soil  suitable  for  producing  the  same  kind  of 
crops  that  Europeans  grew  at  home.  In  most  of  these 
colonies  no  possibilities  of  great  export  crops  existed, 
and  there  were  few  rich  mines.  Consequently,  there 
was  little  specialization  of  production  and  little  exploita- 
tion of  non-European  labor.  Self-sufficient  farms  domi- 
nated the  economy,  and  the  labor  on  them  was  white. 
Since  labor  was  scarce,  it  was  well  paid;  and  farmers, 
artisans,  and  bourgeois  from  Europe  were  attracted  to 
these  new  lands.  The  result  was  a  relatively  equalitarian 
society  based  on  small  farming  and  comparatively  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  country  for  its  necessities  of  life. 

This  pattern  of  development  was  typical  not  only  of 
the  English  colonies  in  North  America,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  but  also  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay,  Chile,  and  southern  Brazil.  These  re- 
gions were  backward  colonies  of  cattle  traders  when  the 
rest  of  the  Spanish  Empire  was  glorying  in  its  gold,  but 
today  these  are  the  Latin  American  nations  farthest 
along  the  road  to  industrialization. 

Colonies  of  this  type  were  also  the  first  to  win  their 
independence.  The  displacement  of  the  aboriginal  pop- 
ulations by  European  settlers  created  all  the  potentials 
for  power  that  the  European  home  countries  possessed. 
It  was  but  a  question  of  time  before  these  new  lands, 
possessing  similar  cultures  and  superior  resources, 
would  be  able  to  challenge  the  power  of  the  Old  World. 
They  lacked  only  numbers,  a  shortcoming  soon  reme- 
died by  migration  and  natural  increase.  Once  these  na- 
tions possessed  sufficient  power  to  assert  themselves. 
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they  could  no  longer  be  held  as  colonies;  and  one  by  one 
they  broke  away,  gradually  or  suddenly.  In  peace  or  in  a 
burst  of  revolution.  Full  independence  did  not  come  im- 
mediately: first  came  a  stage  of  economic  dependence 
on  England,  a  stage  that  lasted  longer  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  than  most  patriots  choose  to  admit.  Full 
independence  came  with  full  industrialization,  and  to- 
day most  of  these  nations  stand  on  their  own  feet, 
though  some  of  the  Latin  American  nations  have  still  to 
take  this  final  step. 

Tropical,  Densely  Populated  Regions 

The  tropical  areas  with  dense  native  populations 
have  also  been  colonies.  Most  of  these  regions  lie  in 
Asia.  In  this  class  are  India,  Burma,  Malaya,  Indochina 
(now  Vietnam),  Java,  the  Philippines,  Egypt,  and  most 
of  the  Middle  East.^  Here  the  Europeans  have  ruled  but 
not  settled.  Finding  the  land  already  too  heavily  popu-/ 
lated  for  the  native  population  to  be  displaced,  and  con- 
sidering the  climate  unattractive,  the  Europeans  con- 
tented themselves  with  dominating  political  life, 
monopolizing  trade  with  the  outside  world,  and  exploit- 
ing the  regions'  resources.  The  native  population  pro- 
vided the  bulk  of  the  labor  force  for  European  enter- 
prise, and  plantation  agriculture  was  supplemented  by 
native  production,  with  Europeans  or  other  non-natives 
providing  the  transportation  and  the  marketing.  A 
heavy  reliance  on  native  production  has  been  typical  of 
those  regions  where  European  settlement  was  thin. 

The  controlling  European  nations  sent  out  only  the 

^  At  first  sight,  much  of  the  Middle  East  may  not  appear 
heavily  settled,  but  when  only  arable  land  is  considered,  the 
population  densities  are  enormous. 
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number  of  soldiers,  administrators,  traders,  and  mis- 
sionaries necessary  to  keep  the  colonies  under  control — 
a  group  whose  size  was  starthngly  small  compared  to 
the  massive  native  populations  they  controlled.  In  India 
in  1 93 1,  338  million  people  were  ruled  by  a  group  of 
foreigners  that  would  have  fit  inside  a  single  American 
football  stadium/ 

The  Asian  colonies,  powerless  to  prevent  the  imposi- 
tion of  European  rule,  gained  strength  from  their  asso- 
ciation with  Europe  as  the  years  went  by:  they  gained 
new  skills  and  new  ideas,  they  developed  new  resources, 
and  they  grew  in  size.  The  tremendous  growth  in  popu- 
lation that  resulted  from  colonial  rule  not  only  increased 
the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Asians;  it  also  in- 
creased the  problems  of  their  European  overlords. 
Pressure  on  the  land,  subdivision,  rackrenting,  indebt- 
edness, unemplo5mient,  more  mouths  to  feed  at  the 
same  old  standard  of  living,  these  are  the  problems  of 
overpopulation  that  plagued  colonial  administrators  and 
that  made  any  change  look  hke  an  improvement  to  the 
impoverished  Asians.  The  change  that  appealed  to  them 
most  was  the  idea  of  expelling  the  Europeans,  and  as 
they  grew  in  strength,  they  accomplished  their  end. 
Battered  and  wearied  by  the  second  and  most  terrible 
of  world  wars,  and  prodded  by  an  anticolonial  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States,  the  great  colonial  powers  of 
Britain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands  let  go  their  grip; 
and  independence  went  off  like  a  string  of  firecrackers 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  Today,  the  na- 
tions of  Asia  are  newly  independent,  but  all  except  the 
largest  are  still  in  the  stage  of  economic  dependency, 
some  leaning  on  their  old  masters,  some  gravitating  to- 

^  Kingsley  Davis :  The  Population  of  India  and  Pakistan 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press;  1951 ),  p.  96. 
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ward  the  United  States.  North  Vietnam  is  the  first  of  the 
communist  satellites  in  this  area. 


Tropical,  Sparsely  Populated  Regions 

The  tropical,  sparsely  populated  regions  make  up  the 
colonial  world  of  today.  Except  where  geography  has 
united  them  with  a  European-settled  area,  most  of  these 
lands  have  been  colonial  for  many  years.  All  are  nonin- 
dustrial.  The  more  accessible  of  these  regions  (the  West 
Indies,  the  Caribbean  coast,  Malaya,  Fiji)  were  colo- 
nized early  by  Europeans  who  engaged  in  estate  agri- 
culture and  supplemented  the  sparse  native  labor  sup- 
ply with  imported  African  slaves  or  indentured  Asiatics. 
The  less  accessible  areas,  such  as  central  New  Guinea 
and  much  of  tropical  Africa,  were  opened  up  to  Euro- 
pean exploitation  only  recently,  although  they  had  been 
nominally  under  European  control  for  some  years. 

The  economic  development  of  these  areas  has  dif- 
fered markedly  from  that  of  the  temperate  colonies.  In 
the  West  Indies  and  in  the  tropical  lowlands  of  the 
South  American  mainland,  for  example,  the  Spanish 
found  rich  mines  and  tropical  soils  well  suited  to  provid- 
ing Europe  with  sugar,  tobacco,  and  other  luxuries.® 
The  problem  was  labor,  for  whites  did  not  take  to  man- 
ual work  in  the  tropics.  Various  attempts  were  made  to 
put  the  Indians  to  work,  and  when  they  declined  in 
numbers  under  such  treatment,  Negro  slaves  were 
brought  in  to  take  their  place.  In  these  colonies  all  man- 
ual labor  was  performed  by  non whites,  a  situation 
which  did  not  attract  the  immigration  of  ordinary  Euro- 

^  See  C.  M.  Haring:  The  Spanish  Empire  in  America  (New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press;  1947)  for  an  excellent  treat- 
ment of  the  economic  development  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 
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peans.  As  a  result,  there  developed  an  aristocratic  so- 
ciety— a  country  of  landlords  and  serfs,  of  mines  and 
plantations,  highly  dependent  upon  the  mother  country 
both  politically  and  economically.  The  economy  re- 
volved around  mining  and  the  production  of  specialized 
export  crops,  with  industry  virtually  nil.  To  this  day 
mining  and  agriculture  remain  the  basis  of  the  economy 
in  most  of  Latin  America. 

This  pattern  of  development  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Spanish  colonies,  but  also  occurred  in  Jamaica,  Haiti, 
and  the  American  South,  where  African  slaves  were 
brought  in  to  supply  the  labor  force;  in  Oceania,  where 
indentured  Asiatic  labor  was  imported;  and  in  Africa, 
where  forced  labor  has  been  widely  used. 

The  center  of  today's  dwindHng  colonial  empires, 
these  regions  are  also  winning  their  political  independ- 
ence.  The  awakening  of  Africa  is  one  of  the  major 
^\.  events  of  our  age.  Ten  years  ago  few  writers  would  have 
predicted  the  rapid  dissolution  of  African  colonialism, 
but  today  the  raveling  and  shredding  of  the  old  imperial 
ties  are  proceeding  rapidly. 

In  brief,  the  size  and  type  of  population  in  the  colo- 
nies has  influenced  the  sequence  in  which  they  shed 
their  old  rulers  and  passed  on  to  other  relationships. 
First  came  the  colonies  where  European  settlers  made 
up  the  majority  of  the  population,  and  then  those  where 
a  dense  native  population  far  outnumbered  the  Euro- 
peans. Finally  the  sparsely  settled  colonies  of  the  tropics 
are  shaking  themselves  free.  However,  the  independ- 
ence of  some  of  these  new  nations  is  illusory.  By  re- 
leasing the  bonds  of  political  colonialism  so  early,  the 
Western  powers  have  made  likely  a  longer  period  of  eco- 
nomic dependency  for  these  new  states  and  have  in- 
creased the  risk  of  their  becoming  communist  satellites. 
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FREEDOM    AND    SIZE 

The  size  of  a  colony's  population  has  also  influenced  the 
amount  of  time  required  to  achieve  final  independence. 
This  is  to  be  expected  since  population  is  a  major  deter- 
minant of  national  power.  Let  us  not,  however,  oversim- 
plify the  relationship  between  size  of  population  and 
colonial  status.  The  largest  nations  do  not  hold  the 
smallest  as  colonies.  In  fact,  the  old  colonial  powers 
were  all  of  medium  size,  while  some  of  the  largest  na- 
tions were  until  recently  colonies  themselves. 

Nevertheless,  sheer  size  does  play  a  role:  the  largest 
nations  are  all  independent  today,  and  the  remaining 
colonies  are  small,  while  the  satellites  and  economic  de- 
pendencies are  mostly  of  moderate  size.  There  are  by 
our  count  45  truly  independent  nations  in  the  world  to- 
day; their  average  population  size  is  close  to  50  million, 
and  almost  half  of  them  have  populations  over  10  mil- 
jlion.  By  comparison,  the  satellites  are  small  (average 
size  12  million),  and  the  economic  dependencies  even 
smaller  (average  size  less  than  7  million).  The  colonies 
stand  far  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  with  an  average  size 
of  less  than  one  million.  Although  there  are  at  this  writ- 
ing close  to  100  separate  colonies  in  the  world,  only 
one,  Algeria,  has  a  population  larger  than  10  million, 
and  it  will  soon  be  independent. 

Size  gives  a  clue  to  which  colonies  will  be  next  to  re- 
ceive their  independence.  Considering  the  colonies  of  as 
recent  a  date  as  1950,  six  of  the  seven  that  headed  the 
list  in  population  size  in  that  year  are  independent  to- 
day. The  seven  largest  colonies  in  1961,  all  in  Africa, 
are  Algeria,  Tanganyika,  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
and   Nyasaland,    Kenya,    Mozambique,    Uganda,    and 
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Ruanda-Urundi.  Their  independence  can  be  expected 
soon. 

The  importance  of  size  seems  also  to  hold  true  for  the 
satellites  and  for  the  economic  dependencies.  Poland, 
the  largest  satellite,  has  achieved  the  greatest  degree  of 
independence  from  the  Soviet  Union.  India,  Pakistan, 
and  Indonesia,  the  largest  of  the  colonies  to  win  their 
political  independence  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
have  skipped  the  stage  of  economic  dependency,  pass- 
ing almost  immediately  from  colonialism  to  full  inde- 
pendence. Though  not  rich,  powerful,  or  industrial  to- 
day, these  nations  are  so  gigantic  that  their  power 
potential  is  clear.  Prizes  to  the  side  that  wins  their  final 
allegiance,  they  are  eagerly  courted  by  East  and  West; 
and  even  where  they  have  accepted  substantial  foreign 
aid  and  capital,  they  have  been  able  to  set  their  own 
conditions.  All  in  all,  it  will  be  economic  modernization, 
not  population  size,  that  frees  the  economic  dependen- 
cies from  their  subservience,  but  the  largest  nations 
may  escape  such  service  altogether. 

MIGRATION    AND    THE    COLONIAL 
LABOR    PROBLEM 

Size  and  density  of  population  have  helped  determine 
which  nations  were  colonizers  and  which  colonized, 
helped  again  to  shape  the  economic  and  political  devel- 
opment of  the  colonies,  and  influenced  the  timetable  of 
the  long  trip  to  independence.  Conversely,  European 
colonial  domination  has  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  dependent  areas,  altering  both  their  num- 
bers and  their  composition.  Consider  first  the  great 
world-wide  migration  set  in  motion  by  colonialism. 
Colonialism  planted  the  white  man  in  the  Western 
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Hemisphere,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  and  made  the 
Caribbean  black;  colonialism  gave  the  American  South 
its  Negro  problem  and  the  African  South  its  white  prob- 
lem; colonialism  scattered  indentured  Asians  around 
the  world.  How  different  our  world  from  what  it  would 
have  been  had  colonialism  never  spread  the  flags  of  Eu- 
rope! 

Colonialism  set  in  motion  two  great  streams  of  migra- 
tion to  the  colonies:  the  movement  of  Europeans,  which 
we  shall  consider  in  detail  in  Chapter  5,  and  the  move- 
ment of  African  slaves  and  indentured  Asians  imported 
into  the  colonies,  most  of  them  going  to  the  tropics. 

This  second  stream  had  its  origins  in  the  labor  prob- 
lems of  the  whites.  In  the  tropics,  where  the  white  man 
does  not  work  and  will  not  settle,  European  colonists 
needed  the  help  of  the  native  population  if  they  were  to 
use  the  land  and  its  resources.  Such  help,  however,  was 
rarely  given  voluntarily,  and  again  and  again  the  com- 
plaint was  heard  that  the  native  was  lazy,  that  he  was 
inefficient,  that  he  did  not  know  the  benefits  of  steady 
and  honest  work.  From  the  native's  point  of  view,  this 
is  not  hard  to  understand.  Why  should  he  leave  his  fam- 
ily and  his  village  to  live  in  unpleasant  and  unsocial 
surroundings  and  to  work  long  hours  at  the  most  menial 
toil  which  the  white  man  himself  spurned?  Monetary 
wages  had  little  appeal,  for  the  things  that  money  could 
buy  were  foreign  to  him;  and  a  search  for  adventure, 
while  it  might  draw  him  out  of  his  village,  would  not 
keep  him  steadily  in  the  white  man's  employ.  Only  when 
the  whole  social  and  economic  fabric  of  native  life  had 
been  deeply  altered  by  contact  with  the  Europeans  did 
a  large  number  of  native  laborers  begin  to  respond  to 
the  ordinary  economic  incentive  of  wages.  Until  that 
day  the  conquering  Europeans  reUed  on  compulsion  of 
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one  kind  or  another  to  guarantee  themselves  a  reliable 
labor  force. 

The  average  colonist  probably  would  vastly  have  pre- 
ferred to  employ  voluntary  labor,  but  when  such  labor 
was  not  forthcoming,  he  faced  a  bitter  choice:  compel 
the  work  or  do  without  it.  A  long  battle  was  waged 
within  the  Spanish  conscience  over  what  to  do  about 
the  unwilling  Indians.  Again  and  again  the  government 
forbade  their  enslavement,  with  even  the  Pope  interven- 
ing at  one  point,  but  in  the  long  run  practicality  won 
out  over  scruples.  The  colonists  and  officials  on  the  spot 
argued  that  the  end  of  forced  labor  would  mean  the  end 
of  the  colonies  and  the  end  of  the  flow  of  gold  from  the 
mines  of  the  New  World  to  the  coffers  of  Spain;  and  fi- 
nally the  Crown  gave  in.  Oddly  enough,  the  Spanish 
who  were  so  troubled  by  their  treatment  of  the  Indians 
had  no  such  hesitations  about  using  Negro  slaves,  and 
when  the  supply  of  Indians  ran  out,  Africans  were  im- 
ported in  large  numbers  with  official  blessing. 

Three  hundred  years  later  Europeans  faced  a  similar 
problem  in  Africa  and  solved  it  in  much  the  same  way. 
Slavery  was  by  then  abolished,  and  the  colonial  powers 
bragged  a  good  deal  about  how  they  were  wiping  out 
the  remnants  of  the  slave  trade  in  Africa.  But  in  its 
place  they  instituted  a  forced-labor  system  that  was 
often  slavery  in  all  but  name.  The  excesses  of  the  Bel- 
gian Congo  became  well  known;  those  of  French  Equa- 
torial Africa  were  not  so  well  publicized.  The  British, 
on  the  whole,  have  preferred  subtler  techniques,  levy- 
ing head  taxes  and  hut  taxes  payable  in  money  which 
Africans  can  earn  only  by  working  for  the  Europeans. 
This  system  has  also  been  applied  by  the  Australians  in 
New  Guinea.  South  Africa's  reserve  system  acts  as  a 
similar  aid  to  forcing  native  labor,  since  the  Africans 
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cannot  grow  all  the  food  they  need  on  their  limited 
lands  and  hence  must  work  for  the  Europeans  to  earn 
the  money  for  their  daily  bread.  Forced  labor  has  been 
widely  used  in  Africa  and  persists  to  this  day. 

Even  where  the  native  population  is  dense,  colonizers 
have  had  trouble  finding  an  adequate  labor  force.  The 
Dutch  in  Java  used  forced  labor  to  build  the  roads;  the 
British  in  Burma  used  compulsory  native  labor  and  then 
imported  convicts  and  coolies  from  India.  In  India  it- 
self peasants  have  preferred  life  in  their  poverty- 
stricken  villages  to  working  in  the  cities,  and  Indian  in- 
dustry long  suffered  from  a  labor  shortage.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  Koreans  fled  across  the  border  into 
Manchuria  rather  than  provide  cheap  labor  for  the  Jap- 
anese. 

Wherever  possible,  colonizers  have  supplemented  a 
meager  supply  of  local  labor  by  bringing  in  workers 
from  outside,  on  as  permanent  a  basis  as  possible.  Us- 
ing local  labor  made  recruiting  easier  and  kept  trans- 
portation costs  down  to  little  or  nothing,  but  it  pre- 
sented the  disadvantage  (from  the  European's  point  of 
view)  of  enabling  the  workers  to  go  home  again  when- 
ever they  desired.  Even  heavy  legal  penalties  did  not 
prevent  a  considerable  leakage  of  laborers  who  decided 
to  stop  work  before  their  contracts  were  finished.  Trans- 
porting the  workers  from  a  distant  land  as  slaves  or  as 
indentured  laborers  removed  this  possibility.  It  is  para- 
doxical that  natives  termed  lazy  at  home  often  turned 
out  to  be  excellent  laborers  abroad:  the  South  Sea  Is- 
landers who  proved  so  unsatisfactory  at  home  were 
often  praised  as  workers  when  transported  away  from 
their  home  islands,  and  the  Africans  who  would  not 
work  in  Africa  built  the  American  South.  The  difference 
was  apparently  due  to  the  degree  of  control. 
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In  terms  of  numbers,  these  secondary  migrations  in- 
duced by  the  Europeans  into  their  colonies  were  by  no 
means  slight.  It  is  estimated  that  some  1 5  million  Afri- 
cans were  shipped  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  during 
the  days  of  slavery.^  As  the  Europeans  filled  the  North 
American  colonies  by  their  natural  increase,  so  the  Afri- 
cans filled  the  West  Indies  and  the  lowlands  of  the 
nearby  mainland.  Today  northern  Brazil,  Panama,  and 
the  islands  and  mainland  coast  of  the  Caribbean  are 
black. 

With  the  aboHtion  of  slavery  in  the  British  Empire  in 
1834,  much  of  the  colonial  world  turned  to  India  as  a 
source  of  foreign  labor.  Between  1846  and  1932  some 
28  million  Indians  left  home,  most  of  them  indentured 
or  contract  laborers  headed  for  British  colonies  in  the 
tropics.  Unlike  the  Africans,  however,  the  Indians  re- 
turned home  in  large  numbers,  so  that  today  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  living  abroad  is  only  about  four  million. 
The  largest  concentrations  of  Indians  are  in  Ceylon, 
Burma,  and  Malaya,  though  South  Africa  also  has  a  siz- 
able Indian  population.  Indians  also  make  up  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  the  total  population  in  some  of  the 
smaller  colonies,  such  as  Fiji,  Mauritius,  British  Guiana, 
Surinam,  and  Trinidad. 

The  Chinese,  too,  have  gone  forth  in  great  numbers 
to  labor  in  the  tropical  colonies.  There  are  today  more 
than  20  million  Chinese  outside  mainland  China. ^  Large 
Chinese  communities  are  to  be  found  in  the  former  col- 
onies of  Malaya,  Indonesia,  Indochina,  Burma,  British 
Borneo,  and  the  Philippines  as  well  as  in  noncolonial 
Thailand.  Some  of  the  Chinese  came  on  their  own  initia- 

^  R.  R.  Kuczynski:   Population  Movements  (Oxford:   Claren- 
don Press;  1936),  pp.  12-13. 
^  Including  those  in  Taiwan. 
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tive,  but  many  were  recruited  by  Europeans  to  work  as 
coolies  on  plantations.  Japanese  and  Filipino  labor  have 
also  been  used  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Asian  traders  and  moneylenders  as  well  as  Asian  la- 
borers have  been  attracted  to  the  tropical  colonies  of  the 
Europeans  in  the  East.  All  over  Southeast  Asia,  and  in 
East  Africa  as  well,  Chinese  and  Indians  have  played 
the  role  of  middlemen,  a  role  that  has  brought  them 
into  conflict  with  the  Europeans  and  complicated  im- 
mensely the  social  and  political  life  of  these  regions.  As 
long  as  the  Asian  came  as  labor,  the  Europeans  wel- 
comed him;  but  once  he  began  to  trade  and  grow  rich, 
he  was  trespassing  on  European  preserves  and  ways 
were  found  to  exclude  him.  In  spite  of  marked  discrimi- 
nation, however,  communities  of  these  traders  remain, 
living  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  population  but  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  economic  life  of  the  lands  in 
which  they  settled. 

The  Europeans  have  left  their  colonies  with  major 
social  problems,  problems  that  continue  after  the  colo- 
nies have  won  their  independence.  Different  races  with 
different  cultures  have  rubbed  edge  to  edge,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  antagonism  as  often  as  accommodation. 
Where  the  boundaries  have  been  blurred,  hybrid  groups 
have  grown  up  belonging  to  neither  one  group  nor  the 
other.  These  groups  have  problems  of  their  own,  as  the 
case  of  the  Cape  Colored  in  South  Africa  amply  illus- 
trates. 

All  in  all,  the  resulting  social  situation  is  not  a  happy 
one.  One  writer  has  described  it  well : 

In  Burma,  as  in  Java,  probably  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  the  visitor  is  the  medley  of  peoples — Euro- 
pean, Chinese,  Indian  and  native.  It  is  in  the  strict- 
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est  sense  a  medley,  for  they  mix  but  do  not  com- 
bine. Each  group  holds  by  its  own  religion,  its  own 
culture  and  language,  its  own  ideas  and  ways.  As 
individuals  they  meet,  but  only  in  the  market- 
place, in  buying  and  selhng.  There  is  a  plural  so- 
ciety, with  different  sections  of  the  community  liv- 
ing side  by  side,  but  separately.^ 

From  South  Africa  to  Indonesia  to  Mississippi,  the  popu- 
lation heritage  of  the  colonial  migrations  remains — a 
series  of  unsolved  problems. 


THE    BATTLE    OF    BIRTHS 
AND    DEATHS 

Migration  shaped  the  population  of  the  colonies — add- 
ing, subtracting,  mixing — but  it  was  births  and  deaths 
that  made  the  final  tally:  some  of  today's  underdevel- 
oped areas  were  left  short  of  manpower,  others  were 
given  more  than  they  can  handle.  The  period  of  Euro- 
pean rule  has  greatly  altered  the  fertility  and  the  mor- 
tality of  the  colonial  peoples  and  left  many  of  the  new 
nations  with  population  problems.  The  effects  of  Euro- 
pean rule,  however,  have  not  been  uniform  but  have 
varied  greatly  from  one  colony  to  another. 

For  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  temperate, 
sparsely  settled  colonies  deemed  suitable  for  European 
settlement,  the  result  was  catastrophic.  The  major  gift 
of  European  culture  to  these  people  was  death,  for  the 
settlers  displaced  such  people  as  the  American  Indians 
and  the  Australian  Bushmen  from  their  land  and  all 
but  exterminated  them.  Many  of  the  natives  who  lived 

^J.  S.  Furnivall:  Colonial  Policy  and  Practice  (Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press;  1948),  p.  304. 
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through  the  wars  of  subjugation  fell  victim  to  the  new 
diseases  that  the  Europeans  brought  with  them.  Small 
groups  remaind  to  live  on  the  fringe  of  the  new  society, 
shadowy  reminders  of  what  the  country  might  have 
been  had  the  Europeans  stayed  home.  Only  in  North 
Africa  and  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  did  the  native 
population  remain  numerous  enough  to  influence  the 
culture  of  the  Europeans  and  to  compete  with  them  for 
eventual  control.  Elsewhere  the  demographic  history  of 
these  colonies  has  been  made  not  by  natives  but  by  Eu- 
ropeans. That  history  is  one  of  rapid  population  growth. 
The  colonial  settlers  came  from  a  Europe  in  the  midst 
of  change,  and  they  brought  its  high  fertility  and  its  low 
mortality  with  them,  transplanting  to  the  colonies  of 
North  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  part  of 
the  population  growth  that  might  have  been  Europe's 
instead.  Today  these  nations  are  the  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing of  the  advanced  industrial  nations. 

The  tropical,  sparsely  populated  colonies  have  suf- 
fered more  varied  fates.  In  the  Caribbean  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  native  population  was  swift.  Wars  against 
the  Indians,  slaving  expeditions,  and  forced  labor  all 
took  their  toll  in  deaths,  while  the  birth  rate  probably 
suffered  from  the  absence  of  large  numbers  of  men 
taken  from  the  Indian  communities  to  work  for  the  Eu- 
ropeans. More  important,  the  Indians  had  never  been 
exposed  to  many  of  the  common  European  diseases,  and 
their  first  meeting  with  them  was  disastrous.  Smallpox 
and  measles  were  the  great  killers  of  the  early  years, 
and  later  malaria  and  yellow  fever  took  a  heavy  toll. 
The  Spanish  built  hospitals  and  provided  some  kind  of 
medical  care  for  some  of  the  sick,  but  Spanish  medical 
knowledge  in  those  days  was  probably  not  much  better 
than  that  of  the  Indians.  Not  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury  did  the  latest  gains  in  European  medicine  find  ex- 
pression in  the  Spanish  colonies.  From  then  on,  public 
health  measures  in  Spanish  America  are  said  to  have 
been  quite  advanced  for  the  times,  but  by  then  the  In- 
dians of  the  Caribbean  and  its  shores  were  long  gone. 

The  Negroes  and  the  European  settlers  who  took 
their  places  lived  to  experience  a  different  kind  of  popu- 
lation problem.  In  time,  better  transport,  better  sanita- 
tion, and  better  medical  care  brought  about  a  reduction 
of  the  death  rate  in  the  Caribbean  islands;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  industrialization,  the  birth  rate  remained 
high.  The  result,  of  course,  was  a  sharp  natural  in- 
crease. Some  of  the  smaller  islands — Barbados,  the 
French  West  Indies,  and  the  Leeward  Islands — became 
so  overpopulated  that  only  emigration  prevented  them 
from  bursting.  More  familiar  to  Americans  is  the  case  of 
Puerto  Rico,  where  the  problem  is  particularly  acute. 
Under  American  rule  the  Puerto  Rican  death  rate  has 
swung  down  even  more  sharply  than  elsewhere.  Be- 
tween 1940  and  1950  alone  the  death  rate  was  cut  al- 
most in  half.  It  has  continued  to  drop  in  the  years  since 
1950,  and  Puerto  Rico  has  today  one  of  the  lowest  death 
rates  in  the  world.  Her  birth  rate,  however,  remains 
high,  although  it,  too,  is  finally  beginning  to  inch  down- 
ward as  Puerto  Rico's  people  take  on  a  modern  way  of 
life.  Only  immigration  to  the  United  States  has  saved 
Puerto  Rico  from  the  economic  and  political  conse- 
quences of  her  rapidly  growing  population.  Jamaica, 
too,  has  more  people  than  she  can  comfortably  find  use 
for,  as  do  the  now  independent  nations  of  Haiti,  Cuba, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  storied  islanders  of  the  Pacific  provide  another 
example  of  primitive  people  declining  under  the  influ- 
ence of  European  colonization.  Throughout  the  Pacific 
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there  appears  to  have  been  a  decHne  in  population  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century,  although  twentieth-century 
Pacific  islanders  are  showing  signs  of  adaptation  to  Eu- 
ropean rule  and  in  most  cases  a  recovery  of  numbers 
has  begun.  Disease,  wars  of  subjugation,  the  addition  of 
modern  weapons  to  native  warfare,  and  the  breakdown 
of  traditional  controls  have  all  contributed  to  higher 
mortality,  though  disease  has  probably  been  the  most 
important.  Measles,  influenza,  dysentery,  tuberculosis, 
chicken  pox,  whooping  cough,  and  venereal  disease  all 
have  ugly  records  in  the  Pacific.  Scurvy,  rickets,  beri- 
beri, and  pellagra  also  spread  when  the  natives  aban- 
doned their  traditional  diet. 

The  relatively  low  birth  rates  of  the  Pacific  islanders 
aided  in  bringing  about  their  decline  in  numbers,  al- 
though the  reasons  for  this  low  fertility  are  far  from 
clear.  Abortion  is  known  to  be  an  ancient  method  of  lim- 
iting family  size  in  the  Pacific.  It  may  be  that  the  is- 
landers declined  because  of  the  bad  health  of  parents 
or  because  of  the  widely  cited  lack  of  the  will  to  live  and 
to  reproduce;  or  it  may  be  that  the  islanders  were  sim- 
ply following  ancient  ways  in  a  modern  world.  Life  on  a 
small  island  requires  a  rather  delicate  balance  of  births 
and  deaths  if  the  islanders  are  to  survive,  and  a  prac- 
tice of  family  limitation  that  seems  to  make  little  sense 
in  modern  times  may  have  made  a  great  deal  of  sense 
in  the  past. 

Today  most  of  the  Pacific  islands  have  joined  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  its  steady  population  increase.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  islands,  Guam,  for  example,  and  Samoa, 
are  growing  rapidly.  Fertility  is  moderate  to  very  high 
on  those  islands  for  which  figures  can  be  estimated 
with  any  certainty,  and  mortality  is  finally  on  its  way 
down.  The  Pacific  has  passed  safely  through  its  period 
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of  population  crisis,  but  many  of  the  original  islanders 
are  gone.  The  people  who  are  beginning  to  thrive  today 
have  been  greatly  altered  both  in  their  culture  and  in 
their  biological  inheritance. 

In  New  Guinea,  last  corner  of  the  earth  where  the 
European  has  still  to  conquer  all,  large  areas  of  the  in- 
terior are  virtually  untouched  by  modern  civilization, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  little  European  influence 
on  births  and  deaths  and  also  little  information  on  popu- 
lation trends.  In  so  far  as  cannibalism,  head-hunting, 
and  intertribal  warfare  have  been  diminished,  the  death 
rate  has  been  reduced;  but  the  full  impact  of  European 
diseases  may  be  yet  to  come.  Public  health  work  on  any 
appreciable  scale  is  relatively  recent,  and  there  are 
hints  that  sanitary  conditions  in  the  native  villages — so 
important  to  health  and  length  of  life — become  worse 
when  contact  with  European  ways  first  breaks  down 
the  old  taboos  and  takes  away  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  men  of  working  age  as  migrant  laborers.  Official 
figures  show  a  recent  increase  in  population,  but  there 
is  need  for  more  detailed  study.^ 

AFRICA,   LAND    OF    THE    FEW 

Population  trends  in  black  Africa  are  of  greater  sig- 
nificance to  the  modern  world  than  those  of  such  exotic 
corners  as  the  Caribbean  and  the  South  Pacific.  Africa 
today  holds  more  than  230  million  people  (tomorrow  it 
will  hold  many  more);  and  though  they  too  seem 
picturesque,  it  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  take  them 
seriously,  for  serious  they  are.  It  is  impossible  to  calcu- 

3  For  an  excellent  study  of  European  influence  in  the  Aus- 
tralian trust  territories  of  New  Guinea,  see  Stephen  Winsor 
Reed:  The  Making  of  Modem  New  Guinea  (Philadelphia: 
American  Philosophical  Society;  1943). 
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late  how  much  damage  has  already  been  done  to 
America's  future  relations  with  Africa  by  the  fact  that 
its  mental  image  of  Africa  is  so  badly  out  of  date,  even 
out  of  time  altogether,  for  it  is  largely  fantasy.  So 
wedded  are  Americans  to  the  image  of  the  fictional 
African  as  portrayed  in  travel  books  of  past  generations, 
and  who  survives  still  in  the  novels  and  films  of  our  day, 
that  they  persist  in  seeing  him  even  when  he  no  longer 
exists,  if  indeed  he  ever  did.  Travelogues  and  newsreels 
train  their  cameras  on  colorful  details  that  conform  to 
the  fictional  picture,  concentrating  on  native  dancers 
in  fanciful  costumes  and  ignoring  the  trucks,  the  filling 
stations,  the  slums,  and  the  fashionable  young  men. 
Even  the  serious  and  responsible  press  reporting  po- 
litical events  of  the  utmost  importance  cannot  resist  the 
anecdote  of  simple  savages.  Small  wonder  if  we  find  it 
hard  to  realize  that  Africa  is  a  modern  continent  headed 
for  an  industrial  future. 

African  life  has  been  deeply  and  abruptly  changed  by 
European  rule — as  has  the  African  population.  Fer- 
tihty,  mortality,  and  the  resulting  rate  of  growth  have 
all  been  altered  by  the  Europeans,  though  this  was  sel- 
dom their  intent.  The  Europeans  came  to  Africa  in 
search  of  slaves  and  ivory,  minerals  and  trading  sta- 
tions, glory  and  prestige;  but  their  passage  across  the 
continent  and  out  again  has  left  its  demographic  mark. 

One  could  wish  for  better  data  to  piece  together  the 
picture  of  Africa's  population  changes.  Even  today  the 
registration  of  births  and  deaths  is  incomplete,  where  it 
exists  at  all,  and  many  of  the  so-called  censuses  are  in 
reality  only  estimates  by  informed  officials.  The  drift  of 
population  has  been  further  obscured  by  well-meaning 
colonial  officials  who  have  made  assumptions  about 
the  past  state  of  native  life  and  claims  about  improve- 
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ments  due  to  European  rule  which  simply  do  not 
stand  up  under  any  kind  of  careful  examination.  Nor 
can  much  better  figures  be  expected  in  the  next  few 
years.  The  new  African  governments  will  have  far  more 
important  matters  on  their  minds  than  counting  their 
subjects;  though  it  is  a  symbol  of  modern  status  for  a 
government  to  spout  statistics,  accuracy  in  these  mat- 
ters is  exceedingly  expensive.  Sound  figures  will  come 
with  full  industrial  and  social  modernization.  In  the 
meantime  we  must  do  the  best  with  what  we  have, 
fragments  and  pieces  which  suggest  the  following 
picture. 

Mortality,  originally  high,  was  raised  still  higher  by 
the  conquering  Europeans,  then  lowered  somewhat. 
Even  today,  however,  the  death  rates  of  native  Africans 
are  among  the  highest  in  the  world.  There  is  no  question 
that  life  was  short  for  the  African  people  long  before  the 
first  Europeans  came  sailing  cautiously  round  the 
coasts  or  stumbled  shipwrecked  on  African  shores. 
Surely  the  old  mortality  was  high  by  modern  Ameri- 
can standards:  certainly  there  were  famines  and  wars, 
and  the  constant  migrations  of  tribes  were  costly  in  hu- 
man lives,  for  the  old  and  the  sick  do  not  make  good 
travelers.  However,  some  of  the  modern  hazards  of  life 
were  missing  in  the  old  Africa.  Many  of  the  modern 
diseases  were  unknown,  and  the  relative  isolation  of 
primitive  life  provided  fairly  adequate  protection 
against  the  rapid  spread  of  diseases  among  human  be- 
ings, their  crops,  and  their  livestock.  Certainly  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  mortality  was  anywhere  near  as  high 
as  the  stereotype  of  "savage  life"  implies  or  that  it  was  as 
high  as  the  mortahty  of  crowded  Asia. 

The  first  and  most  important  influence  of  the  Euro- 
peans in  Africa  was  to  raise  mortality.  The  coming  of 
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the  Europeans  was  marked  by  bursts  of  gunfire.  Slave 
raids,  wars  of  subjugation,  and  punitive  expeditions 
killed  many  Africans,  as  did  forced  labor.  In  the  Belgian 
Congo  even  officials  finally  admitted  that  the  economic 
policies  of  the  Free  State  had  depopulated  the  land.  The 
decline  of  population  in  French  Equatorial  Africa  may 
have  had  similar  causes. 

As  the  conquerors  built  new  roads  and  rails  across 
the  wilderness  and  pulled  the  young  men  out  to  labor,  it 
was  more  than  European  civilization  that  spread  into 
the  back  country;  disease  was  an  even  faster  traveler. 
Migrant  laborers  picked  up  new  ills  in  the  cities  and  the 
mines  and  carried  them  back  to  their  native  villages. 
Even  the  age-old  diseases  of  Africa  received  a  new 
lease  on  life  as  the  movement  of  men  and  cattle  in- 
creased. In  this  manner  sleeping  sickness  spread  over 
large  areas  of  Africa  where  it  was  once  unknown;  ve- 
nereal diseases  and  tuberculosis  have  reached  every- 
where. Bubonic  plague,  malaria,  and  typhoid  are  wide- 
spread. The  Africans  may  be  faring  better  than  the 
Pacific  islanders  and  the  American  Indians  did  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  but  they  are  suffering  greatly  from 
the  increase  in  disease. 

What  did  the  Europeans  do  to  reduce  mortality  in  a 
way  that  might  offset  these  losses?  The  elimination  of 
tribal  warfare,  head-hunting,  and  cannibalism  had  a 
salutary  influence,  although  Europeans  may  be  inclined 
to  overestimate  the  former  deadliness  of  these  prac- 
tices. The  Europeans  also  introduced  new  crops  and 
tools  and  agricultural  reforms.  The  introduction  of 
cassava  and  sweet  potatoes  into  Africa  by  the  Portuguese 
was  particularly  valuable  because  it  gave  to  many  tribes 
a  second  crop  that  would  not  fail  when  grain  crops  were 
destroyed  by  bad  weather.  New  tools,  however,  cost 
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money,  which  Africans  do  not  have  and  which  Euro- 
peans have  been  unwilling  to  spend  in  their  behalf, 
and  the  introduction  of  new  methods  requires  extensive 
demonstration  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendship  and 
good  faith.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  unwilling- 
ness of  African  natives  to  adopt  new  ways;  but  mis- 
sionary journals  written  in  the  days  when  the  white 
man  was  still  trusted  show  that  the  missionaries  had 
little  difficulty  persuading  Africans  to  take  up  plowing, 
irrigation,  and  other  European  improvements.  Lord 
Hailey  writes  that  reforms  on  the  native  reserves  of 
South  Africa  through  the  years  have  not  kept  pace  with 
native  demands;  *  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  most 
of  the  European  colonies  the  personnel  assigned  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  was  so  smaU  as  to  be  ridicu- 
lous compared  to  the  millions  to  be  served.  Where 
science  has  been  applied  to  agriculture,  it  has  been  al- 
most exclusively  for  the  production  of  export  crops,  not 
for  the  subsistence  agriculture  of  the  natives.  The  mal- 
nutrition that  is  still  widespread  in  Africa,  of  course. 
Increases  the  susceptibility  to  disease. 

The  effect  of  European  health  services  has  also  been 
vastly  overrated.  In  towns  where  Europeans  Uve,  medi- 
cal progress  has  sometimes  been  remarkable;  in  the  old 
colony  of  the  Gold  Coast,  for  example,  the  death  rate  of 
the  European  population  was  cut  from  around  75  per 
thousand  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  to  below  10  in 
1924.  The  mines  have  also  been  highly  successful  in 
improving  the  health  of  those  laborers  who  were  fit 
enough  to  be  accepted  in  the  first  place;  but  in  the  back 
country  which  still  constitutes  nearly  all  of  Africa — for 
the  veneer  of  city  life  is  thin — health  services  have  been 

*  Lord  Hailey:  An  African  Survey  (London:  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press;  1938),  p.  141 2. 
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completely  inadequate.  Devoted  and  humanitarian  mis- 
sionaries and  European  officials  have  worked  hard  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  Africans,  but  devotion  alone 
cannot  make  up  for  a  crippling  lack  of  personnel  and 
funds.  The  European  powers  did  not  come  to  Africa  to 
make  life  more  pleasant  for  the  Africans,  whatever  guilt 
and  hypocrisy  have  led  them  to  insist. 

The  years  to  come  will  see  an  increase  in  the  outside 
help  available  to  Africans  to  improve  their  agriculture 
and  to  reduce  disease.  East  and  West  alike  will  send 
teams  of  experts  and  economic  aid,  and  with  each 
ounce  of  help  will  come  a  pound  of  propaganda;  but  the 
real  impetus  for  improvement  will  come  from  within. 
In  the  years  ahead  Africa  can  and  will  reduce  her  mor- 
tality as  other  lands  have  done.  First  comes  the  fight  for 
political  independence,  and  then  the  slower  and  harder 
fight  for  social  and  economic  modernization.  If  Africa's 
new  nationalistic  leaders  are  worthy  of  the  trust  placed 
in  them,  they  will  mobilize  their  people  for  this  new 
battle  against  death  and  disease.  The  departing  Euro- 
peans have  left  them  with  their  work  cut  out. 

The  departing  Europeans  have  also  affected  African 
fertility — probably  reducing  it,  although  here  we  are 
really  forced  to  guess,  for  the  birth  rates  of  past  and 
present  are  almost  equally  unknown.  For  some  reason, 
colonial  officials  have  often  held  to  the  notion  that  fer- 
tility is  high  among  most  of  the  Africans;  but  the  evi- 
dence available  shows  a  varied  picture,  high  fertility 
among  some  native  groups  and  low  fertility  in  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  areas. ° 

^  R.  R.  Kuczynski:  Demographic  Survey  of  the  British  Colo- 
nial Empire  (London:  Oxford  University  Press;  1948—9),  Vol.  I, 
p.  8;  Vol.  II,  pp.  117-18,  276-84,  611-18,  670-3;  and  Frank 
Lorimer:  Culture  and  Human  Fertility  (Zurich:  UNESCO; 
1954),  pp.  74-8, 125-33. 
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Perhaps  African  fertility  was  higher  in  the  past;  the 
Africans  themselves  believe  this  is  true.  In  tribe  after 
tribe  one  encounters  concern  that  the  women  are  bar- 
ren and  the  tribe  declining  in  strength,  and  scattered 
studies  show  that  the  percentage  of  childless  women  is 
indeed  high.  Perhaps  the  low  fertility  so  often  found  is 
due  to  gonorrhea  or  to  the  absence  of  the  young  men 
from  the  villages,  but  there  are  other  indications  that 
at  least  a  moderate  birth  rate  may  be  traditional.  By 
widespread  custom,  children  are  nursed  until  they  are 
two  or  three  years  old,  and  a  new  child  is  not  to  be  bom 
until  the  previous  child  is  weaned.  This  reduces  the 
number  of  births,  although  it  helps  to  keep  alive  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  babies  born. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  recruiting  of  large 
numbers  of  young  men  for  migrant  labor  has  reduced 
the  birth  rate,  although  there  are  no  statistics  on  the 
matter.  In  South  Africa,  Northern  Rhodesia,  Basuto- 
land,  and  Bechuanaland  the  percentage  of  adult  men 
away  from  home  often  runs  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  The 
breakdown  of  native  traditions,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
parently increases  the  number  of  children,  since  cus- 
tomary rules  for  limiting  family  size  are  discontinued 
along  with  other  traditions.  Christian  communities  in 
East  Africa  are  said  to  have  many  more  children  per 
family  than  pagan  communities,  and  in  some  of  the 
towns  native  fertihty  seems  to  be  higher  than  in  the 
rural  areas. 

The  future  will  probably  see  something  rare  in  mod- 
ern demographic  history:  an  increase  in  fertility.  Afri- 
can culture  is  favorable  to  high  fertility,  even  though 
the  harsh  conditions  of  life  have  not  alwavs  allowed  this 
preference  to  be  expressed.  As  Uving  standards  rise  and 
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old  traditions  die,  Africa  will  probably  experience  a 
"baby  boom"  of  vast  proportions. 

Population  growth  will  be  welcome  in  Africa,  for  the 
continent  has  long  suffered  a  labor  shortage.  Such 
shortages  plagued  the  European  colonizers,  who  tried 
to  solve  their  problems  by  forced  African  labor  and  in- 
dentured Asians.  Individual  territories  in  Africa  have 
met  their  labor  problem  by  drawing  in  migrant  workers 
from  neighboring  territories,  but  of  course  this  does  not 
solve  the  continental  problem.  In  all  of  Africa  south  of 
the  Sahara  the  shortage  of  labor  promises  to  remain  a 
problem  for  some  time  to  come. 


ASIA,   LAND    OF    THE    MANY 

Not  so  in  the  crowded  lands  of  Asia.  Here  the  legacy  of 
European  rule  has  been  a  population  headache  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort.  Densely  populated  long  before  the  Euro- 
peans came,  these  lands  have  adjusted  to  the  crust  of 
European  culture  and  power  laid  across  the  surface  of 
their  ancient  civilizations.  Far  from  decHning,  they 
have  experienced  a  sharp  increase  in  population  under 
European  rule  and  can  expect  the  increase  to  continue 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Events  in  India  show  the  pattern,  though  of  course 
each  nation's  demographic  history  varies  somewhat. 
Long  centuries  of  slow  growth  filled  the  Indian  sub- 
continent with  hungry,  hard-working  peasants.  It  ap- 
pears that  prior  to  European  domination  India's  popu- 
lation had  reached  the  upper  limit  possible,  given  her 
then  existing  technology  and  social  organization.  High 
fertility  was  offset  by  almost  equally  high  mortality  as 
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a  gigantic  population  pushed  against  the  limits  of  sub- 
sistence. Good  years  in  which  the  population  grew  a 
little  were  followed  by  bad  years  when  sudden  famines 
or  epidemics  wiped  out  most  of  the  gain.  It  is  believed 
that  India's  population  had  been  virtually  stationary  for 
centuries  before  the  European  conquest.® 

British  colonialism  upset  the  balance;  though  it  did 
not  do  much  to  increase  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
Indian  people,  it  greatly  increased  the  number  of  In- 
dians. New  census  figures  in  1961  should  show  that 
India  and  Pakistan  combined  have  more  than  500  mil- 
lion inhabitants  compared  to  about  half  that  number 
less  than  100  years  ago.'^ 

India  owes  her  new  growth  in  population  to  lower 
mortality  accompanied  by  fertility  that  remains  ex- 
tremely high.  British  control  reduced  the  deaths  in  In- 
dia first  by  eliminating  internal  warfare  and  banditry, 
and  later  by  reducing  famine  and  disease.  The  elimina- 
tion of  war  and  banditry  made  it  possible  for  peasants  to 
store  foodstuffs  against  an  emergency  without  losing 
them  to  raiding  soldiers,  while  the  production  of  food 
crops  for  export  also  gave  the  growers  a  surplus  to  fall 
back  on  in  times  of  famine.  Improved  transport  and  or- 
ganized relief  measures  did  much  to  control  the  depre- 
dations of  famine,  but  the  development  of  extensive  irri- 
gation projects,  encouraged  by  the  British,  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  gain  of  all  in  the  war  against 
starvation. 

The  battle  against  disease  was  more  uneven.  The 
British,  as  In  Africa,  brought  in  new  diseases  and 
helped  to  spread  the  old  ones  by  breaking  down  the  iso- 

®  The  history  of  India's  population  growth  is  contained  in 
Davis :  The  Po-pulation  of  India  and  Pakistan. 

^  The  population  in  1871  was  255  million.  Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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lation  of  India's  rural  areas.  Cholera,  an  old  disease  in 
India,  swelled  to  epidemic  proportions  and  swept  India 
with  waves  of  death.  Smallpox  carried  off  huge  num- 
bers of  victims  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
plague  suddenly  broke  out  in  1896,  producing  several 
giant  epidemics  before  it  was  subdued  30  years  later, 
and  influenza  killed  some  15  million  people  in  the  epi- 
demic of  1 91 8.  The  great  epidemic  diseases  seem  to 
have  subsided  in  recent  years,  partly  because  of  public 
health  work  and  partly  because  of  unknown  causes — 
perhaps  a  developing  immunity  among  the  Indians. 
Disease  remains  a  major  problem,  however,  in  modem 
India  and  Pakistan.  Malaria,  tuberculosis,  typhoid, 
diarrhea,  dysentery,  and  the  dietary  diseases  are  still 
big  killers;  but  public  health  work  is  ending  their  reign 
of  terror  as  well. 

The  figures  show  a  substantial  drop  in  Indian  mor- 
tality. Davis  estimates  that  the  death  rate  (for  old  India, 
including  Pakistan)  dropped  from  41  per  thousand  in 
the  years  188 1-9 1  to  31  per  thousand  for  1 931-41.  The 
best  estimate  for  1941-50  is  27  per  thousand,®  and 
Coale  and  Hoover  estimate  the  1956  death  rate  at  26,' 
scandalously  high  for  a  modem  nation  in  the  middle  of 
the  twentieth  century,  although  a  marked  improvement 
over  the  mortality  of  old  India. 

Fertility  was  high  in  ancient  India — it  had  to  be  to 
offset  the  death  rate — and  it  remains  high  today, 
though  exactly  how  high  no  one  knows.  Davis  estimates 
that  the  birth  rate  (for  India-Pakistan)  was  about  49 
per  thousand  in  the  i88o's  and  around  45  in  the  1930's. 

8  Census  of  India,  Paper  No.  6,  p.  18. 

^  Ansley  Coale  and  Edgar  Hoover:  Population  Growth  and 
Economic  Development  in  Low-Income  Countries  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press;  1958),  p.  38. 
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Chandrasekhar  puts  the  Indian  birth  rate  at  around  40 
in  1950/  and  Coale  and  Hoover  at  43  in  1956^ — still 
very  high.  All  these  estimates  are  only  informed 
guesses,  however,  and  the  drop  they  show  may  be  more 
apparent  than  real. 

The  death  rate  will  almost  certainly  continue  to  fall 
in  the  years  ahead,  for  further  improvements  in  public 
health  and  welfare  are  well  within  the  means  of  the  In- 
dian government  and  people;  but  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son to  expect  much  change  in  the  birth  rate  in  the  near 
future.  Modern  influences  may  encourage  the  Indians 
to  marry  later;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  also 
undermine  old  traditions,  such  as  the  taboo  on  the  re- 
marriage of  widows,  which  keep  the  birth  rate  from  be- 
ing even  higher  than  it  is.  Modern  birth  control  methods 
have  made  headway  among  only  a  tiny  segment  of  the 
population  in  the  very  largest  cities;  and  their  rapid 
spread  through  the  countryside  is  unlikely,  even  though 
the  government  has  embarked  upon  a  population  policy 
to  encourage  birth  control.  Crowded  India  is  growing 
today  at  a  rate  of  something  between  i  and  2  per  cent 
each  year,  and  in  the  years  ahead  more  growth  can  be 
expected. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  India  because  the  figures 
there  are  better  than  most,  and  the  history  is  more  com- 
plete; but  similar  rapid  population  growth  is  occurring 
in  other  Asian  lands  once  controlled  by  Europeans — in 
Indonesia,  Malaya,  Burma,  and  South  Vietnam,  for  ex- 
ample. The  Japanese  have  left  a  similar  legacy  in  lands 
that  once  were  theirs.  In  Formosa,  Korea,  Manchuria, 

^  S.  Chandrasekhar:  "The  Prospect  for  Planned  Parenthood  in 
India,"  Pacific  Affairs,  Dec,  1953,  p.  320. 

2  Coale  and  Hoover :  Population  Growth  and  EconoTnic  De- 
velopment in  Low-Income  Countries,  p.  38. 
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and  other  outlying  areas  of  the  empire  Japanese  organi- 
zation, sanitation,  and  public  health  produced  a  drop  in 
mortality  but  not  in  fertility,  resulting  in  population 
growth  of  48  per  cent  in  the  years  between  1920  and 
1940  alone. ^  Today  the  Japanese  are  gone,  but  the 
population  problem  remains. 

Throughout  the  world  the  colonial  powers  have 
prodded  into  growth  those  populations  that  could  least 
afford  it.  There  is  a  peculiar  irony  in  the  fact  that  in 
Africa — where,  if  anything,  the  problem  is  one  of  un- 
derpopulation — the  indigenous  population  has  had  diffi- 
culty surviving  under  the  Europeans,  while  in  the 
crowded  East  numbers  have  multiplied  under  European 
rule. 

2  Irene  Taeuber  and  Edwin  Beal:  "The  Demographic  Heritage 
of  the  Japanese  Empire,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Jan.,  1945,  p.  69. 


THE 

POPULATION 

EXPLOSION 


The  twentieth  century  may  well  go 
down  in  history  as  the  age  of  the  population  explosion — 
the  century  in  which  man's  rapidly  expanding  numbers 
led  him  to  search  in  outer  space  for  new  lands  to  settle 
— for  as  every  reader  knows,  the  population  of  the 
world  is  growing  today  more  rapidly  than  ever.  In  1961 
we  are  nearing  the  three  billion  mark,  having  added 
more  than  a  billion  to  the  world's  population  since  1920. 
Every  year  that  passes,  humanity  requires  new  homes, 
new  jobs,  and  new  space  for  enough  additional  people 
to  make  up  a  nation  larger  than  Britain  or  France. 

It  is  a  testimonial  to  human  ingenuity  that  modem 
nations  manage  to  absorb  this  yearly  increment  vnthout 
distress,  though  nations  who  linger  in  the  spirit  of  the 
past  are  heading  into  difficulties  as  their  populations 
grow.  Even  the  most  up-to-date  of  nations,  however, 
may  well  ponder  the  staggering  figures  produced  by  a 
projection  into  the  future  of  present  rates  of  population 
increase.  What  kind  of  world  can  hold  six  bilHon  peo- 
ple? Twenty  biUion? 
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Rapid  population  growth  is  not  new.  The  nations  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  lands  they  settled  went 
through  a  long  period  of  rapid  growth  as  they  indus- 
trialized and  modernized  their  way  of  life.  Parson  Mal- 
thus,  the  first  demographer,  was  concerned  as  long  ago 
as  1798  with  the  danger  of  overpopulation.  Europe's 
expansion  apparently  came  in  response  to  the  new  in- 
dustrial way  of  life,  and  perhaps  in  her  example  can  be 
found  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  population  in- 
crease now  taking  place  as  the  currents  of  industriali- 
zation penetrate  into  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth. 


FLOOD    TIDE    FOR    THE 
WHITE    MAN 

The  white  man  lives  today  at  the  peak  of  his  power. 
Slow  to  start  and  late  to  flower,  European  civilization  be- 
stowed upon  a  pale  minority  of  human  beings  the  mili- 
tary, economic,  and  ideological  power  to  dominate  the 
globe.  Although  never  a  majority,  Europeans  and  their 
descendents  have  increased  their  numbers  greatly, 
multiplying  more  than  sevenfold  in  the  three  centuries 
from  1650  to  1950,  while  the  rest  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation grew  less  than  fourfold.^ 

The  reasons  for  the  great  expansion  of  European 
population  can  be  simply  stated :  men  no  longer  died  as 
fast  as  they  were  born.  Theoretically,  population  in- 
crease can  be  the  result  of  higher  birth  rates,  lower 
death  rates,  greater  immigration,  or  smaller  emigration. 
Practically  speaking,  the  population  growth  that  accom- 
panied  the  industrialization   of  Europe  was  brought 

^  Early  estimates  from  A.  M.  Carr-Saunders :  World  Popula- 
tion (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press;  1936),  pp.  42-5. 
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about  almost  completely  by  a  drop  in  the  death  rate. 

We  do  not  know  with  any  certainty  the  death  rates  of 
our  preindustrial  ancestors,  but  as  we  trace  the  history 
of  industrialization,  we  find  a  falling  death  rate  in  na- 
tion after  nation.  In  England,  for  example,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  in  the  year  1730  more  than  3  per  cent  of  the 
living  English  population  died — or  33  per  thousand,  to 
use  the  form  in  which  death  rates  are  customarily 
stated.  By  the  1840's  the  figure  was  down  to  22.4  per 
thousand;  in  1958  it  stood  at  11.7.^ 

Similarly  in  France,  which  started  its  industrializa- 
tion a  little  later,  the  death  rate  dropped  from  29  in  the 
years  from  1 801-5  ^^  11.2  in  1958;  and  in  the  United 
States,  from  an  estimated  30  in  1800  to  9.5  in  1958. 
Russia,  industrializing  many  years  later,  experienced  an 
even  more  dramatic  drop,  from  37  in  1867-70  to  7.2  in 
1958.^  See  Figure  i. 

Industrial  man  no  longer  dies  of  hunger.  Improved 
agricultural  machinery  and  methods,  and  modern 
transport  have  put  an  end  to  the  local  famines  that 
plagued  Western  Europe  until  well  into  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Nor  does  modern  man  die  of  dirt.  Fol- 
lowing improvements  in  the  food  supply  carne  better 
sanitation  and  personal  hygiene.  Typhus,  cholera,  and 
plague  were  vanquished;  and  dysentery,  diarrhea,  and 
enteritis,  still  great  killers  in  underdeveloped  areas, 
were  brought  under  control.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  how 
recent  some  of  these  improvements  are.  There  were 
cholera  epidemics  in  New  York  City  until  almost  1900. 
The  purification  of  city  water  supplies  is  a  nineteenth- 

2  Figures  for  the  1840's  and  for  1958  are  for  England  and 
Wales  combined. 

^  The  early  figure  is  an  estimate  for  European  Russia,  the 
later  an  official  figure  for  the  entire  U.S.S.R. 
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FIGURE   I  :    CHANGING  DEATH  RATES  IN  EUROPE 


century  development,  as  is  the  common  use  of  soap. 
Most  dramatic  of  all  has  been  the  rise  of  modern 
medicine.  The  discovery  that  microbes  cause  disease, 
the  development  of  antiseptic  surgery,  and  the  first  use 
of  anesthetics  occurred  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Before  1850  medical  treatment  prob- 
ably killed  as  many  as  it  cured,  but  modern  patients  rest 
in  better  hands.  Thanks  to  the  application  of  science 
in  modern  medicine,  the  great  infectious  and  epidemic 
diseases  have  been  conquered.  Smallpox,  typhoid,  scar- 
let fever,  diphtheria,  measles,  and  yellow  fever  no  longer 
take  tremendous  tolls.  Within  the  last  few  years  DDT 
has  wiped  out  malaria  from  wide  sections  of  the  world, 
polio  vaccine  has  appeared,  antibiotics  have  reduced 
pneumonia  to  a  minor  illness,  and  new  drugs  promise  to 
do  the  same  to  that  great  killer,  tuberculosis.  Further 
reductions  in  mortality  can  be  expected  as  research  on 
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heart  diseases  and  cancer  progresses  and  as  social  im- 
provements bring  twentieth-century  living  conditions 
and  medical  care  to  underprivileged  groups.  There  re- 
main the  "social  killers,"  war  and  traffic.  Will  they,  too, 
yield  in  time? 

The  wonders  of  industry  have  not,  as  one  might  ex- 
pect, produced  a  higher  birth  rate.  Had  the  old  peasant 
values  favoring  large  families  remained,  this  might  well 
have  happened,  for  surely,  being  richer,  mankind  can 
afford  more  children.  But  peasant  values  went  the  way 
of  the  peasants,  and  falling  birth  rates  followed  on  the 
heels  of  industriahzation.  Again,  the  figures  tell  the 
story  (Figure  2). 

The  decrease  in  fertility  requires  more  explanation 
than  does  that  in  the  death  rate.  Death,  after  all,  is 
man's  oldest  enemy,  and  the  desire  to  combat  hunger 
and  disease  is  as  old  as  human  history.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  improved  technology  would  be  used  to 
lengthen  life,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  its  use 
to  cut  family  size.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  clear 
"causes"  for  anything  as  complex  as  a  change  in  human 
values,  which  is  what  we  are  dealing  with  here.  Looking 
backward,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  provide  plausible  ex- 
planations for  what  has  happened  in  the  past;  but  we 
do  not  know  which  factors  were  the  key  ones  or  what 
minor  changes  might  have  produced  a  different  result.* 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  declining  rate  of  human  re- 
production can  be  suggested,  however. 

■*  Recent  studies  suggest  that  the  relationship  of  lower  fertility 
to  industrialization  and  urbanization  may  not  be  as  automatic 
as  was  previously  assumed.  See  Frank  Lorimer:  Culture  and 
Human  Fertility  (Zurich:  UNESCO;  1954),  Ch.  vi;  also  John 
Durand :  "Some  Remarks  on  the  Population  Statistics  of  Ancient 
China  and  the  Outlines  of  Chinese  Population  History,"  un- 
published paper. 
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FIGURE  2:    CHANGING  BIRTH  RATES 


Consider  the  cost  of  raising  children  in  the  modem 
way  compared  to  what  it  costs  a  landed  peasant  family. 
Except  in  times  of  famine  or  where  the  shortage  of  land 
is  acute,  peasant  children  put  little  economic  strain 
upon  their  parents;  indeed,  they  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered an  economic  asset.  Six-year-old  boys  can  tend 
goats  and  fetch  wood  and  water;  eight-year-old  girls  can 
serve  as  full-time  nursemaids;  twelve-year-olds  can 
sweep  and  mend.  Their  usefulness  increases  with  years. 
In  many  preindustrial  societies  grown  sons  stay  home 
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and  work  the  land  of  their  fathers,  bringing  home  their 
wives  to  live  and  do  the  most  unpleasant  chores. 
/  Compared  to  their  peasant  ancestors,  modem  chil- 
dren are  an  expensive  if  highly  attractive  luxury.  They 
do  not  work :  they  play  and  go  to  school.  Their  full  sup- 
port— and  full  it  is — must  be  provided  until  they  reach 
maturity.  At  that  point,  sheltered,  groomed,  ready  to 
"give  as  well  as  to  receive,  they  leave  home  and  make 
their  contribution  elsewhere.  Families  with  eight  or  ten 
children  were  not  uncommon  in  the  past,  but  who  can 
afford  such  families  today? 

The  social  cost  of  a  large  family  has  also  changed.  In 
a  peasant  society  a  man's  position  is  determined  by  his 
birth.  Childlessness  may  bring  him  pity  and  derision,  a 
large  family,  universal  congratulation;  but  his  social 
standing  remains  about  the  same.  Not  so  for  modern 
man:  in  an  industrial  society  the  family's  standing  de- 
pends heavily  upon  the  occupation  of  the  head  of  the 
household  and  upon  the  standard  of  living  of  the  whole 
family  as  evidenced  by  the  material  goods  it  can  display. 
A  family  with  eight  children  cannot  live  in  as  good  a 
neighborhood  as  a  family  with  two;  it  cannot  dress  as 
well,  drive  as  new  a  car,  have  as  many  conveniences 
and  luxuries,  or  travel  as  much.  The  children  will  not 
receive  as  expensive  an  education,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly important  in  determining  their  social  status  when 
they  become  adults.  False  values?  Perhaps  modern  men 
should  feel,  as  do  Indian  peasants,  that  the  family  with 
eight  children  is  richer  than  that  with  two — richer  by 
six  children.  But  that  is  not  the  way  men  count  their 
wealth  today  or  measure  out  esteem. 

Industrial  society,  moreover,  has  invented  new  roles 
for  women,  holding  out  the  lure  of  money  and  impor- 
tance for  work  that  takes  them  far  from  home.  The 
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training  and  education  of  women  today  directs  them 
toward  new  goals.  The  current  American  pattern,  for 
example,  tends  to  minimize  the  differences  between 
boys  and  girls  in  the  early  years  and  to  provide  a  glamor 
pattern  for  young  women.  As  a  result,  the  role  of  aging 
mother-wife  and  housekeeper — "only  a  housewife,"  the 
phrase  goes — is  not  as  attractive  as  it  used  to  be.  Oddly 
enough,  the  Soviet  pattern  works  in  the  same  direction, 
although  glamor  is  not  the  goal.  The  Russians  put  tre- 
mendous emphasis  on  careers  for  women  because  of 
the  national  shortage  of  labor.  Be  she  capitalist  or  com- 
munist, modern  woman  finds  herself  faced  with  a 
choice  of  jobs  that  did  not  exist  for  her  grandmother; 
and  children,  particularly  if  they  are  numerous,  would 
bar  her  way  to  a  career.  -~-~~~~^        -  .^- 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  for  many  subtler  ones  as 
well,  modem  man  for  all  his  wealth  has  cut  his  birth 
rate.  Planning  his  life,  his  work,  his  yvorld,  he  has 
also  begun  to  plan  his  family. 

In  their  transition  from  the  peasant  world  to  the 
world  of  industry.  Western  nations  have  experienced 
falling  birth  rates,  falling  death  rates,  and  a  gap  be- 
tween them  that  has  produced  the  largest  population 
growth  in  history.  Russia  has  followed  such  a  pattern  at 
a  somewhat  later  date,  and  so  has  Japan,  the  only  Asi- 
atic land  thus  far  to  industrialize. 


THE    DEMOGRAPHIC    TRANSITION 

Experts  have  reasoned  that  if  these  population  changes 
always  accompany  industrialization,  similar  changes 
may  be  in  store  for  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future.  Writing  in  the  thirties  and  the  early 
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forties  of  this  century  and  looking  at  the  world  as  it 
existed  during  those  years,  they  outlined  in  considerable 
detail  the  demographic  stages  through  which  nations 
passed  and  tried  to  make  projections  for  the  future. 

The  resulting  theory  of  "the  demographic  transition" 
was  widely  discussed.  According  to  it  there  were  three 
stages  of  population  growth.  First  was  that  of  "high 
potential  growth,"  a  preindustrial  stage  in  which  birth 
rates  and  death  rates  both  were  high.  Some  of  the  coun- 
tries in  this  stage  were  growing  rapidly,  others  not  at  all. 
Their  rate  of  growth  depended  upon  the  pressure  of 
famine,  pestilence,  and  war.  In  the  long  run,  these  na- 
tions probably  did  not  grow  rapidly,  but  future  growth 
for  such  nations  was  potentially  high  if  ever  mortality 
could  be  brought  under  control.  It  was  assumed  that  all 
the  European-peopled  nations  had  been  through  such  a 
stage  in  the  past.  Examples  of  non-European  regions 
currently  going  through  it  were  China,  India,  most  of 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  and  most  of  Latin 
America. 

Next  came  the  stage  of  "transitional  growth"  which 
was  thought  to  occur  during  the  early  years  of  indus- 
trialization. In  this  second  period  the  death  rate 
dropped  suddenly,  while  fertility  remained  as  high  as 
ever.  Toward  the  end  of  this  period  the  birth  rate  also 
started  down,  but  the  gap  between  these  two  rates  was 
large  enough  to  assure  rapid  growth  in  population. 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  were  believed  to 
have  passed  out  of  this  second  stage  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  the  early  twentieth  century. 
Nations  currently  going  through  it  were  Russia,  Japan, 
those  of  Southeastern  Europe,  and  parts  of  Latin 
America,  for  example  Puerto  Rico. 

Next,  according  to  the  theory,  came  a  stage  of  "in- 
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cipient  decline"  a  period  of  mature  industrialization  in 
which,  though  both  fertility  and  mortality  continued  to 
Fall,  births  declined  faster,  narrowing  the  gap  between 
the  birth  rate  and  the  death  rate  and  slowing  the  rate 
of  population  growth.  Nations  in  this  stage  included  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
countries  of  Northwestern  Europe.  Actual  population 
decline  presumably  lay  ahead  for  these  countries  as 
their  birth  rates  continued  to  fall. 

This  was  the  sequence  accepted  by  most  experts  until 
quite  recently.  However,  events  took  a  different  turn. 
The  theory  of  the  demographic  transition  has  not 
proved  accurate,  even  for  the  Western  nations.  With 
the  Great  Depression  and  World  War  II  behind  them. 
Western  nations  have  resumed  their  growth,  and  rates 
of  increase  are  high  today  in  such  major  Western  na- 
tions as  the  United  States  and  France. 


DECLINE    OF    THE    WEST? 

Watching  the  birth  rate  drop  to  meet  the  death  rate  in 
the  thirties,  it  was  tempting  to  foresee  stagnation  and 
decline  for  the  West.  It  was  reasoned  that  the  death 
rate  could  not  fall  much  lower  but  that  fertility  was  sure 
to  continue  its  decline  as  the  practice  of  birth  control 
spread  to  groups  that  had  not  yet  started  to  limit  family 
size.  The  figures  of  the  next  few  years  confirmed  the 
gloomiest  predictions.  France's  birth  rate  actually  fell 
below  her  death  rate,  putting  her  in  danger  of  shrinking 
away  unless  immigration  were  to  replenish  her  losses. 
Austria's  birth  rate  also  dipped  below  the  death  rate, 
and  population  experts  feared  that  still  other  nations 
would  soon  be  in  the  same  position.  They  stated,  cor- 
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rectly,  that  if  the  reproductive  behavior  of  the  thirties 
were  continued  into  the  future,  the  population  of  most 
of  the  Northwestern  European  nations  would  soon  be- 
gin to  decline.  Germany,  France,  and  Britain  were  be- 
lieved already  to  have  passed  their  population  peaks  in 
1943,^  and  the  United  States  was  expected  to  reach  a 
peak  about  the  year  1990  with  a  population  of  165  mil- 
lion.*' 

Considering  the  situation  during  the  thirties,  these 
appear  to  have  been  perfectly  reasonable  projections. 
What  happened,  of  course,  was  that  the  reproductive 
behavior  of  the  thirties  did  not  continue  into  the  future. 
The  extremely  low  fertility  turned  out  to  be  a  temporary 
phenomenon  caused  by  hard  times.  Once  the  Depres- 
sion was  over,  young  couples  married  and  started  fami- 
lies, older  couples  made  up  for  the  children  they  had 
postponed,  and  the  birth  rate  began  to  climb.  World 
War  II  produced  another  temporary  dip  in  some  coun- 
tries, but  the  end  of  the  war  brought  a  "baby  boom"  that 
confuted  all  predictions.  Even  after  the  postwar  boom 
had  run  its  course,  fertility  remained  unexpectedly  high 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Norway,  and  generally 
above  the  birth  rate  of  the  thirties  throughout  North- 
western Europe.^ 

^  Frank  W.  Notestein:  "Some  Implications  of  Population 
Change  for  Post-War  Europe,"  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  Aug.,  1943,  pp.  169-70. 

^  P.  K.  Whelpton:  Forecasts  of  the  Population  of  the  United 
States,  1945-1975  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Oflfice; 
1947)5  PP-  42,  109.  This  estimate  assumed  no  immigration. 
However,  even  with  moderate  immigration,  the  peak  would  be 
reached  before  the  year  2000. 

■^  Except  for  Denmark,  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  all  of 
the  1958  birth  rates  in  Northwestern  Europe  were  higher  than 
those  of  the  years  1933—39. 
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Meanwhile,  mortality  in  the  highly  industrialized  na- 
tions was  also  refusing  to  act  as  had  been  expected. 
World  War  II  sent  death  rates  skyrocketing,  but  in  the 
peacetime  years  before  and  after  the  war  death  rates 
continued  to  drop  farther  and  faster  than  anyone  had 
thought  possible.  This  was  partly  because  unexpect- 
edly high  fertility  had  increased  the  proportion  of  young 
people,  and  a  youthful  population  does  not  die  at  as  fast 
a  rate  as  an  older  one;  but  it  was  also  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  average  length  of  life.  By  1957  the  average  ex- 
pectation of  life  in  the  United  States  was  almost  70 
years.  In  the  37  years  since  the  present  writers  were 
born  improvements  in  mortality  have  granted  us  the 
expectation  of  about  12  years  of  additional  life.  Who 
could  have  predicted  such  handsome  progress?  Small 
wonder  experts  erred  on  the  side  of  pessimism. 

As  a  result  of  this  unexpected  combination  of  higher 
birth  rates  and  lower  death  rates,  the  expected  drop  in 
population  simply  did  not  occur.  The  stage  of  "incipient 
decline"  turned  out  to  be  badly  named,  for  the  nations 
supposedly  going  through  it  continued  to  grow  and 
grow.  Far  from  declining,  the  industrial  nations  showed 
new  vigor.  Some  of  them  grew  slowly,  but  many  of  them 
leaped  ahead  as  fast  or  faster  than  countries  that  were 
supposed  to  be  in  the  stage  of  rapid  transitional  growth. 
In  the  United  States,  for  example,  the  rate  of  natural 
increase  is  considerably  higher  than  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Japan.  Figure  3  shows  how  significantly  the  actual 
figures  differ  from  the  picture  expected.  England  fol- 
lows the  predicted  pattern  most  closely,  although  a  re- 
cent upturn  in  births  has  prevented  her  population  from 
declining.  France  never  had  a  period  of  rapid  growth 
until  the  last  few  years,  while  the  United  States  has 
grown  at  a  rapid  rate  from  start  to  finish. 
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FIGURE  3 :    THE  DEMOGRAPHIC  TRANSITION 
The  dotted  and  broken  lines  in  this  figure  are  based  on  estimates. 
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It  must  be  concluded  that  population  decline  for  the 
West,  if  it  ever  comes,  lies  many  years  ahead,  unless  an- 
other major  war  or  depression  occurs.  It  is  true  that  the 
communist  nations  are  growing  somewhat  faster  than 
the  nations  of  the  Western  bloc,  but  even  here  the  dif- 
ference is  not  as  great  as  is  usually  thought.  Figure  4  on 
page  105  compares  the  rates  of  natural  increase  of 
various  nations,  revealing  the  unexpected  facts  that 
Canada  is  growing  almost  as  fast  as  China  is  estimated 
to  be  growing,  and  that  the  growth  of  the  United  States, 
although  slower  than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Po- 
land, is  faster  than  that  of  Romania,  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Hungary.  A  depression  affecting  the  West 
and  not  the  East  would  seriously  alter  this  picture;  but  if 
prosperity  and  peace  can  be  assumed,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  West  will  enjoy  many  more  years  of  population 
increase. 


THE    NEW    INDUSTRIAL    NATIONS 

Nations  now  in  the  middle  of  their  industrialization  and 
supposedly  in  the  stage  of  transitional  growth  are  be- 
having more  in  accordance  with  the  theory;  for,  like 
the  European  nations  before  them,  most  are  growing 
fairly  rapidly.  Looking  at  the  nations  now  struggling 
through  industriahzation — at  Russia,  Poland,  Japan, 
Argentina,  Puerto  Rico,  to  name  a  few — Americans  are 
often  conscious  of  how  poor  and  how  overworked  those 
peoples  are.  And  yet,  looking  back,  we  find  that  indus- 
trialization was  also  painful  for  the  West.  A  contempo- 
rary writer  described  English  city  life  in  the  1830's  in 
the  following  way :    ^ 
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...  by  the  side  of  an  opulence,  activity,  elegance, 
and  wide-spread  comfort,  of  which  the  world  has 
no  example,  every  great  city  contains  "a  real 
Ghetto" — a  cursed  quarter — a  hell  upon  earth, 
where  the  reality  of  misery,  depravity,  and  every 
hideous  form  of  human  suffering  and  degradation 
surpasses  anything  that  the  imagination  of  a  Dante 
ever  conceived  in  describing  the  abode  of  devils, 
and  the  torments  of  the  damned.^ 

Glasgow  in  the  same  period  was  described  by  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  city's  police : 

There  is  concentrated  every  thing  that  is 
wretched,  dissolute,  loathsome,  and  pestilential. 
These  places  are  filled  with  a  population  of  many 
thousands  of  miserable  creatures.  The  houses  in 
which  they  live  are  unfit  even  for  sties,  and  every 
apartment  is  filled  with  a  promiscuous  crowd  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  all  in  the  most  revolt- 
ing state  of  filth  and  squalor.  In  many  houses  there 
is  scarcely  any  ventilation;  dunghills  lie  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  dwellings;  and  from  the  extremely 
defective  sewage,  filth  of  every  kind  constantly 
accumulates.® 

In  Liverpool  35,000  to  40,000  people  inhabited  8,000 
cellars : 

These  cellars  are  "dwellings  under  ground,  in 
many  cases  having  no  windows,  and  no  communi- 
cation with  the  external  air  excepting  by  the  door, 
the  top  of  which  is  sometimes  no  higher  than  the 

®  Samuel  Laing :  National  Distress;  Its  Causes  and  Remedies 
(London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans;  1844), 
p.  10. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  II. 
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level  of  the  street.  When  the  door  of  such  a  cellar 
is  closed,  light  and  air  are  both  excluded.  The  ac- 
cess to  the  door  is  by  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  de- 
scending from  the  street;  the  roof  is  often  so  low 
as  not  to  admit  of  a  person  of  moderate  height 
standing  upright;  and  there  is  frequently  no  floor 
of  any  kind  except  the  bare  earth."  ^ 

Americans  often  forget  what  painful  processes  indus- 
trialization and  urbanization  are.  They  forget  how  hard 
the  battle  was  for  their  own  ancestors — harder  and 
slower  for  them  than  for  those  who  follow  now.  Indeed, 
the  demographic  record  shows  that  the  new  industrial 
nations  of  today  are  progressing  rapidly.  Not  only  are 
they  modernizing  their  economies  and  building  cities 
faster  than  Americans  and  Western  Europeans  did; 
they  are  also  changing  their  pattern  of  births  and  deaths 
at  a  faster  rate.  Even  with  inadequate  economies,  they 
have  managed  to  reduce  mortality  to  exceedingly  low 
levels.  Although  the  life  expectancy  of  their  people  is 
not  so  high  as  that  of  more  advanced  nations,  their 
crude  death  rates  are  often  lower,  thanks  to  the  large 
proportion  of  young  people  in  their  populations.  Eng- 
land and  France  and  the  United  States  had  death  rates 
of  20  per  thousand  and  more  in  the  years  of  their  own 
industrial  development.  Such  nations  as  Russia,  Japan, 
and  Puerto  Rico  today  have,  by  contrast,  death  rates  of 
7  or  8. 

In  the  nations  undergoing  industrialization,  fertility 
varies  considerably,  and  consequently  the  rate  of  popu- 
lation increase  also  varies.  Puerto  Rico's  fertility  runs 
high,  with  a  birth  rate  of  32.7  per  thousand  total  popu- 
lation; Russia's  is  moderate  (25.3),  Japan's  and  Italy's 

1  Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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quite  low  (18.0  and  17.9  respectively).^  Even  the  Soviet 
bloc  shows  no  uniformity  in  this  respect.  Poland,  on  the 
one  hand,  is  worried  about  her  high  fertility  and  her 
rapidly  growing  population;  Hungary,  on  the  other,  has 
been  disturbed  because  her  fertility  is  low.^ 

Rates  of  growth  have  always  varied  greatly  during 
this  stage  of  development.  American  growth  in  the  in- 
dustrializing years  was  phenomenal,  even  without  the 
boost  of  immigration;  but  French  growth  was  always 
very  slow.  Nations  industrializing  today  present  a  simi- 
lar variety.  Puerto  Rico  is  exploding  out  of  her  bound- 
aries with  an  annual  rate  of  natural  increase  of  25.8 
per  thousand  of  the  total  population.  Russia  grows 
steadily  at  18.  i.  Italy  and  Japan,  on  the  other  hand, 
through  plunging  birth  rates  have  reduced  their  natural 
increase  to  8.5  and  10.5  respectively,  while  Hungary 
limps  along  at  6.2.^ 

Most  of  these  nations  are  indeed  experiencing  "tran- 
sitional growth,"  but  they  are  not  the  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing lands  on  earth  as  the  theory  of  the  demographic 
transition  predicted.  That  dubious  honor  belongs  to  the 
group  we  shall  next  inspect. 


^-       TROUBLE    AMONG    THE    POOR 

'^  Today,  it  is  the  poorest  nations,  the  underdeveloped 
areas    once   placed   in    the   stage    of   "high   potential 

2  1958  figures. 

^  See  W.  Parker  Mauldin:  "Fertility  Control  in  Communist 
Countries:  Policy  and  Practice,"  in  Milbank  Memorial  Fund: 
Population  Trends  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  USSR  and  Mainland 
China  (New  York:  Milbank  Memorial  Fund;  i960),  pp.  190—6. 

*  1958  figures. 
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growth,"  that  are  exhibiting  the  most  spectacular 
population  increase.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  na- 
tions are  confounding  all  predictions,  for  in  truth  very 
[ittle  is  known  or  has  been  known  about  their  popula- 
tions. Statistics  on  births  and  deaths  are  notoriously  un- 
reliable for  the  underdeveloped  areas  today;  and  as  we 
make  the  long  trek  backward  into  the  preindustrial  his- 
tory of  even  the  more  highly  developed  nations,  we  find 
that  the  trail  of  statistics  grows  fainter  and  fainter,  so 
poorly  marked  at  the  beginning  that  we  are  hard  put  to 
Rnd  our  way.  Writers  may  generalize  bravely  about  the 
births  and  deaths  of  preindustrial  peoples,  but  the 
known  facts  are  few. 

It  is  fairly  certain  that  fertility  is  high  in  most  such 
nations.  At  least  it  is  high  at  the  time  when  their  sta- 
tistical records  begin,  though  it  may  have  been  lower  in 
the  unrecorded  past.  England  and  France  had  birth 
rates  in  the  30's  at  the  time  of  the  earliest  figures, 
roughly  equivalent  to  China's  estimated  birth  rate  today, 
[n  the  United  States  and  Russia  fertility  was  even 
higher,  at  50  or  above.  In  preindustrial  countries  today 
fertility  also  appears  to  be  high  in  the  handful  of  coun- 
tries for  which  we  have  halfway  respectable  statistics, 
but  the  range  is  considerable.  Guam  sets  the  high  mark 
with  a  birth  rate  above  60,  Bermuda  the  low  with  24.6. 
Reliable  figures  come  mostly  from  Central  America, 
parts  of  Asia,  and  small,  scattered  European  colonies. 
Africa  remains  a  mystery,  although  there  are  hints  that 
fertility  may  not  be  as  high  in  some  parts  of  Africa  as 
the  European  stereotype  of  prolific  natives  would  indi- 
cate.'* Chinese  and  Indian  fertility  can  be  only  roughly 

^  See  Audrey  I.  Richards  and  Priscilla  Reining:  "Report  on 
Fertility  Surveys  in  Buganda  and  Buhaya,  1952,"  in  Lortmer: 
Culture  and  Human  Fertility. 
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estimated,  though  estimates  are  high.  For  Indonesia,  we 
simply  do  not  know. 

Mortahty  was  also  high  for  European  nations  at  this 
stage  of  development,  with  death  rates  in  the  upper  30's 
for  Russia  and  in  the  high  20's  for  England  and  France 
and  for  the  United  States  as  well.  Twenty  years  ago, 
or  even  ten,  one  could  have  made  the  same  statement 
about  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, but  the  last  few  years  have  seen  a  revolution  in 
mortality.  Inventions  and  techniques  conducive  to 
longer  life  were  developed  slowly  over  painful  centuries 
in  the  West,  but  they  can  be  applied  in  months  and 
days  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  today.  Borrowing 
Western  technological  improvements  and  applying 
them  with  a  sense  of  social  organization  and  responsi- 
x^^^s  bility  far  beyond  anything  that  the  West  possessed  at 

""^  the  equivalent  stage  of  economic  development,  these 

so-called  backward  nations  have  sent  their  death  rates 
tumbling. 

Ceylon  provides  a  classic  case.  Shortly  after  World 
War  II  the  island  was  liberally  sprayed  with  DDT  to 
combat  malaria-bearing  mosquitoes.  As  a  result,  the 
death  rate  was  cut  in  half  in  only  seven  years,  dropping 
from  20.3  in  1946  to  10.9  in  1953.  China,  with  her  im- 
proved agriculture  and  transport  and  her  fanatic  cam- 
paigns against  dirt  and  disorder,  claims  to  have 
chopped  her  death  rate  of  18  in  1952  to  11  in  1957. 
Taiwan,  swept  clean  by  Japanese  colonizers,  has  a 
death  rate  of  7.6.  These  figures  are  perhaps  deceptive 
for  purposes  of  generalization  since  most  of  them  are 
garnered  from  nations  advanced  enough  to  collect  rela- 
tively accurate  statistics,  whereas  the  countries  most 
likely  to  be  suffering  higher  death  rates  are  not  heard 
from.  In  general,  colonial  administrations  and  inde- 
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pendent  governments  do  not  begin  collecting  accu- 
rate statistics  until  after  political  reorganization  and 
economic  improvement  have  already  brought  about 
substantial  changes  in  births  and  deaths;  but  al- 
ready enough  nations  in  this  class  have  pulled 
down  their  death  rates  to  indicate  the  course  of  the 
future. 

High  fertility  and  low  mortality  result  in  rapid  in- 
crease, and  a  tidal  wave  of  population  growth  has  hit 
the  underdeveloped  areas  far  earlier  in  their  progress 
and  far  harder  than  it  hit  the  countries  of  Europe.  This 
alteration  of  the  Western  pattern  is,  of  course,  an  im- 
provement, for  the  postponement  of  death  is  always  a 
human  gain.  Though  we  may  deplore  some  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  growth,  the  change  is  gratefully  ac- 
cepted by  the  mothers  whose  children  have  lived  in- 
stead of  died,  by  the  men  who  have  been  cured  instead 
of  crippled,  by  the  women  who  are  wives  instead  of 
widows,  by  the  old  who  have  lived  to  see  ten  thousand 
extra  sunsets.  Who  can  measure  the  gain  of  families 
and  friendships  not  broken,  the  pleasures  of  an  extra 
day  on  earth?  The  change  is  for  the  good — and  let  us  not 
forget  it — but  it  has  brought  a  swell  of  problems  in  its 
wake.  How  is  this  growing  multitude  to  be  fed  and 
clothed  and  housed  by  traditional  economies  creaking 
through  the  very  first  beginnings  of  their  moderniza- 
tion? Where  are  the  extra  jobs  to  come  from  to  provide 
these  people  with  useful  labor? 

China's  population  is  estimated  to  increase  by  more 
than  17  million  people  every  year.  If  only  half  of  them 
grew  up  and  sought  employment,  this  would  mean  that 
China  must  soon  provide  an  additional  eight  or  nine 
million  new  jobs  each  year.  India's  five  year  plans  pro- 
vide an  increase  in  her  national  wealth,  but  the  popu- 
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lation  is  expanding  almost  as  fast  as  the  economy,  eat- 
ing up  much  of  the  apparent  gain.  Guatemala  has  no 
adequate  developmental  plans  for  absorbing  her  popu- 
lation increase  of  almost  3  per  cent  a  year.  In  addition 
to  all  their  other  problems — backward  peasants,  grasp- 
ing landlords,  government  corruption,  foreign  exploita- 
tion, precarious  independence,  and  economic  moderni- 
zation without  the  necessary  capital  and  skills — the 
governments  of  underdeveloped  nations  must  cope  with 
the  touchy  problem  of  an  explosion  in  population. 

The  theory  of  the  demographic  transition,  then,  has 
not  prepared  us  for  the  world  we  find.  Industriahzing 
nations  are  indeed  experiencing  transitional  growth  in 
population;  but  the  mature  industrial  nations  are  not 
declining  as  expected,  and  the  underdeveloped  lands 
are  off  in  a  burst  of  population  growth  which  is  far  more 
real  than  potential  (Figure  4).  Instead  of  a  cycle  of 
growth  and  decline,  with  an  eventual  leveling  off  of  the 
world's  population,  we  are  confronted  with  the  spectacle 
of  continued  population  growth  for  nations  at  every 
stage  of  development. 


POLITICAL    CONSEQUENCES 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  West  that  the  demographic  tran- 
sition has  not  run  its  course.  Were  the  Western  peoples 
declining  as  the  new  industrial  communist  nations  ex- 
pand, the  shift  in  power  from  West  to  East  would  be 
proceeding  even  more  rapidly  than  it  is. 

The  West  owes  its  position  of  world  leadership  to  the 
fact  that  industrialization  came  early  to  the  West.  Once 
the  secrets  of  industry  are  known  to  all — and,  indeed, 
they  are  no  longer  secrets — industrial  status  alone  will 
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no  longer  guarantee  superior  power.  Population  size  will 
then  assume  more  importance  as  a  determinant  of  na- 
tional power.  Tiny  industrial  England  ruled  a  quarter  of 
the  world,  including  some  300  million  unindustriahzed 
Indians.  Japan  subdued  and  terrorized  the  bulk  of  pre- 
industrial  China.  The  United  States  dominates  her 
neighbors  to  the  south  despite  the  fact  that  they  out- 
number her.  But  once  the  whole  world  is  industrialized, 
population  size  will  matter  more.  The  West  can  be  glad 
that  its  population  is  growing.  Its  slender  chances  of 
maintaining  world  leadership  are  thereby  improved.     ""^ 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear,  however,  that  the  com- 
petition between  the  communist  bloc  and  the  West  will 
be  decided  by  the  third  of  the  world  that  is  presently  un- 
committed to  either  side.  Though  the  rulers  of  neutral 
nations  may  call  plague  on  both  houses  and  hope  to 
avoid  alliances  and  quarrels,  industrializing  nations 
cannot  avoid  the  involvements  of  trade  and  economic 
aid.  Playing  off  quarreling  giants  against  each  other 
may  be  profitable  if  dangerous  fun  for  a  nation  just 
starting  its  first  projects  of  modernization,  but  a  fully 
industrial  nation  must  of  necessity  have  its  economy 
tied  to  one  of  the  two  competing  world  orders.  It  is  of 
the  most  crucial  importance  to  the  West  that  the  un- 
committed third  choose  the  Western  path  to  moderni- 
zation and  not  the  communist  alternative.  Should  India, 
Pakistan,  Indonesia,  and  Brazil  foUow  the  path  of 
China,  the  Western  cause  is  lost. 

Demographic  developments  in  the  uncommitted  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  the  world  have,  therefore,  a  spe- 
cial political  significance  for  the  nations  of  the  West; 
and  the  nature  of  those  developments  is  somewhat 
disturbing.  Instead  of  vast  populations  waiting  quietly 
for  industrialization  to  release  their  potential  growth  at 
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a  time  when  it  could  be  used  to  fullest  advantage,  the 
underdeveloped  areas  today  are  growing  most  rapidly 
at  the  time  when  they  can  least  afford  it.  The  conse- 
quences for  the  West  may  be  serious. 

It  is  easy  to  ignore  the  implications  for  ourselves  of 
other  peoples'  misfortunes.  Most  Americans  consider 
overpopulation  an  unfortunate  problem  for  Asians  or 
Caribbean  islanders  but  no  fundamental  concern  of 
their  own  aside  from  a  general  humanitarian  interest 
in  other  people's  happiness.  Americans  bid  other  nations 
solve  their  population  problems  and  speed  their  eco- 
nomic modernization  to  save  their  own  lives,  not  to 
save  America's.  Americans  believe  that  if  these  nations 
fail  to  control  their  runaway  inflation  of  population, 
they  will  suffocate  in  excess  population  and  be  doomed 
to  continued  poverty  and  disease. 

Nations,  however,  even  as  individual  people,  do  not 
accept  disease  and  death  when  a  cure  is  offered,  even  if 
the  cure  is  drastic.  National  leaders  the  world  around — 
statesmen,  demagogues,  patriots,  hoodlums,  saints — 
are  flushed  with  the  fever  of  industrialism.  Tired  of 
peasant  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  sick  of  the  humilia-  "i**^ 

tion  of  second-class  status  in  a  world  that  belongs  to  the 
rich,  they  are  determined  to  lead  their  nations  into 
something  better,  bigger,  richer,  newer,  more  impor-       . 
tant,  more  respected;  and  if  one  way  does  not  work,  they       \ 
will  try  another.  i 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  peasant  world  will  fail  to  mod-  ! 
ernize  itself.  The  danger  is  not  failure  but  success  by 
means  that  are  repellent  to  the  West.  It  is  a  conceit  to  < 
think  that  other  nations  must  follow  in  the  West's  foot- 
steps or  fail.  The  West  does  not  have  the  only  system  of 
industrialization  or  the  sole  means  of  handling  high  fer- 
tility. While  it  stands  by  with  private  capital,  advice, 
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and  contraceptives,  the  communist  world  offers  a  dif- 
ferent solution:  nationalization,  collectivization,  forced 
savings,  forced  labor,  communes,  and,  if  necessary, 
even  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  China  has  shown  that 
even  an  overpopulated  nation  can  rush  into  the  future 
if  it  ignores  the  price. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  push  through  rapid  moderni- 
zation within  a  democratic  framework  in  a  poor  and 
backward  nation  that  lacks  a  democratic  tradition; 
with  the  added  problem  of  overpopulation,  the  task  may 
become  impossible.  In  a  backward  nation  excess  popu- 
lation usually  piles  up  in  the  rural  areas,  for  there  are 
not  enough  city  jobs  to  absorb  the  increase,  and  in  the 
countryside  the  work  of  peasants  can  be  spread  thinner. 
The  result  is  waste  of  manpower  and  underemploy- 
ment. In  modernizing  a  nation  suffering  from  rural 
overpopulation,  it  is  useless  to  start  with  improvements 
in  agricultural  efficiency,  for  this  will  simply  throw 
more  peasants  out  of  work.  On  the  other  hand,  indus- 
trial improvements  will  not  solve  the  problem  either,  for 
a  nation  in  this  state  of  affairs  does  not  possess  suf- 
ficient capital  to  provide  industrial  jobs  for  any  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  the  excess  population.  In  conse- 
quence, the  nation  must  run  its  economy  at  half  speed, 
using  its  large  labor  force  at  only  a  fraction  of  its  po- 
tential efficiency,  thereby  perpetuating  an  economy  that 
provides  little  more  than  bare  subsistence. 

The  quickest  way  to  modernize  an  underdeveloped 
nation  suffering  from  rural  overpopulation  appears  to 
be  some  plan  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Communist 
China.  Capital  is  short,  but  labor  plentiful.  Use  labor  in- 
stead of  machines.  Gather  the  excess  peasants  and  put 
them  to  work  building  roads  and  dams  and  factories 
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with  their  bare  hands.  Pay  them  subsistence  wages,  and 
put  the  savings  into  capital. 

In  theory  there  is  no  reason  why  democrats  as  well  as 
dictators  could  not  employ  such  methods,  but  in  prac- 
tice no  democrat  would  dare.  No  peasant  in  his  right 
mind  will  leave  his  land  and  family  and  toil  until  his 
back  breaks  for  no  more  dinner  than  he  got  at  home. 
And  no  democrat  in  his  right  mind  would  think  he  could 
force  such  sacrifice  without  being  voted  straight  out  of 
office.  Such  drastic  solutions  may  work,  but  they  are  not 
permissible  for  democratic  nations. 

For  sparsely  populated  countries,  such  as  the  new 
nations  of  Africa,  the  problem  is  not  so  acute;  but  for 
densely  settled  Asian  and  Caribbean  lands  now  hit  by  a 
new  wave  of  population  growth,  the  problems  encoun- 
tered in  industrializing  in  the  Western  manner  are 
vastly  complicated.  Their  population  explosion  poses  a 
crisis  for  themselves  and  for  the  nations  of  the  West  as 
well. 


THE    FUTURE 

Much  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  future:  on  whether 
mortality  continues  to  fall  to  new  lows;  on  whether  fer- 
tility can  be  reduced  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  even 
in  advance  of  industrialization;  and  on  whether  fertility 
will  eventually  drop  by  itself  as  these  nations  take  on  a 
modern,  urban,  industrial  way  of  life. 

If  there  is  one  thing  recent  experience  should  have 
taught  us,  however,  it  is  the  danger  of  assuming  that 
the  pattern  of  growth  that  occurred  in  the  Western 
democracies  is  going  to  be  repeated  by  new  nations  in- 
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dustrializing  in  new  ways.  Fertility  and  mortality  each 
respond  separately  to  a  vast  array  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Fertility,  for  example,  is  influenced 
as  follows:  by  age  of  marriage;  by  attitudes  toward  il- 
legitimacy; by  the  separation  of  men  from  their  wives 
through  protracted  military  service,  contract  labor,  or 
forced  labor;  by  housing  conditions;  by  unemployment; 
by  the  emphasis  on  careers  for  women;  by  the  adequacy 
of  prenatal  medical  treatment;  by  government  allow- 
ances and  welfare  policies;  by  cultural  values  concern- 
ing contraception,  abortion,  sterilization,  family  size, 
and  the  role  of  women;  and  by  other  factors  as  well. 
Mortality  is  affected  not  only  by  such  obvious  factors  as 
wars,  depressions,  and  the  general  level  of  nutrition, 
sanitation,  and  medical  science,  but  also  by  the  fre- 
quency of  suicide  and  homicide,  by  magical  and  reli- 
gious beliefs  concerning  health,  by  attitudes  toward 
doctors,  by  safety  programs  in  industry,  and  by  highway 
safety  measures.  Since  medical  care  and  food  cost 
money,  moreover,  mortality  is  affected  by  all  the  diverse 
factors  which  determine  individual  incomes. 

/The  ways  in  which  industrialization  will  affect  some 
of  these  many  conditions  can  be  predicted.  Nutrition, 
sanitation,  medical  c_are,  housing,  and  general  living 
conditions  will  be  improved.  New  roles  for  women  will 
probably  place  less  emphasis  on  reproduction.  There  re- 
main, however, (^many  unpredicjable  JEactors"  Who  could 
have  foreseen  the  vast  pronatalist  policy  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many or  the  consequences  of  forced  collectivization  of 
agriculture  and  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet  Union?  What 
precedent  is  there  for  Communist  China's  communes, 
or  for  her  vast  campaign  against  pests?  If  the  com- 
munes survive,  they  will  certainly  have  tremendous  ef- 
fect upon  China's  rate  of  population  growth,  but  at  this 
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point  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  effect  will  be.  Will 
fertility  remain  high  because  the  cost  of  children  is  now 
borne  by  the  state?  Or  will  fertility  drop  because  the 
old  Chinese  family  has  been  destroyed,  the  age  of  mar- 
riage raised,  and  women  redirected  into  new  occupa- 
tions? The  relationship  between  industrialization  on  the 
one  hand  and  fertility  and  mortality  on  the  other  is  by 
no  means  simple.  The  resulting  rate  of  population 
growth  is  even  more  difficult  to  predict. 

The  world's  population  cannot  continue  its  present 
rate  of  growth  for  long.  There  is  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  large  a  population  is  desirable,  even  if 
all  of  it  could  be  fed,  housed,  and  clothed.  There  are 
some  who  believe  that  the  world  is  already  over- 
crowded, who  find  unbearable  the  crowded  plains  of 
India  or  the  swarming  suburbs  of  America,  where  one  is 
never  for  long  out  of  sight  of  other  human  beings.  They 
deplore  the  urban  sprawl  of  slum  and  suburb  thrusting 
itself  out  into  the  unspoiled  land;  they  deplore  the  net 
of  traffic,  the  drone  of  airplanes  violating  the  silence  of 
wood  and  field.  Still  others  believe  the  world  has  room 
for  many  more  human  beings.  Liking  the  hum  and  bus- 
tle of  human  activity,  they  find  the  bare  face  of  Nature 
empty,  even  threatening.  This  is  a  matter  of  taste  and 
temperament  and  the  memories  of  childhood.  There  is 
no  point  in  arguing  about  it  here  or  elsewhere. 

The  limits  of  subsistence,  however,  are  less  subject  to 
argument,  although  even  here  there  is  disagreement 
as  to  when  such  limits  will  be  reached.  In  rare  and  dis- 
tinctly odd  companionship,  official  Catholics  and  official 
communists  share  the  belief  that  increased  numbers  are 
good  in  themselves  and  that  man's  expanding  tech- 
nology is  perfectly  capable  of  keeping  ahead  of  popu- 
lation growth:  The  predominant  view  in  the  non-Catho- 
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lie  West,  however,  is  that  man's  expanding  numbers  will 
eventually  imperil  his  health,  wealth,  and  safety  unless 
fertility  can  be  reduced  in  time. 

We  find  the  world  growing  rapidly  to  a  size  which 
present  technology  will  not  be  able  to  support.  The 
population  explosion  will  be  stopped  by  one  means  or 
another.  Perhaps  all  nations,  rich  and  poor,  will  reduce 
their  fertility  voluntarily  to  a  level  in  keeping  with  their 
low  mortality,  though  present  trends  show  no  such  in- 
dication. Perhaps  the  underdeveloped  areas  will  be 
pushed  into  rapid  industrialization  at  a  forced  pace  un- 
known in  the  past.  The  latter  is  more  likely,  but  even 
the  most  rapid  modernization  merely  postpones  a  solu- 
tion of  the  population  problem.  There  is  a  limit,  distant 
though  it  may  be,  to  the  number  of  human  beings  this 
world  can  support. 

Perhaps  the  solution  will  be  less  to  our  liking,  a  cur- 
tailment of  present  growth  through  a  return  of  the  fam- 
ines of  the  past,  or  through  international  wars  that  wipe 
out  a  substantial  portion  of  humanity.  Or  perhaps  the 
answer  is  interplanetary  migration  that  scatters  man 
into  space.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  alterna- 
tives is  the  most  hkely. 


5 


I  NTERNATIONAL 
MIGRATION 


Western  Europe,  unlike  the  underde- 
veloped areas  of  today,  was  fortunate  in  having  the 
Mew  World  as  an  outlet  for  emigration  during  the  years 
Df  her  most  rapid  population  growth.  Thanks  to  an  acci- 
ient  of  history,  a  new  hemisphere  possessed  by  men  too 
:ew,  too  scattered,  and  too  weak  to  defend  themselves 
5tood  waiting  to  receive  and  absorb  the  overflow  from 
Europe. 

The  story  of  that  migration  has  been  often  told,^  for  it 
s  one  of  the  great  adventure  stories  of  modem  times.  It 
s  also  a  tale  of  great  courage  and  great  suffering. 
Americans  have  a  national  tendency  toward  optimism, 
i^iewing  all  troubles  as  temporary.  In  painting  the  fu- 
;ure,  they  sketch  out  glorious  fantasies;  in  telling  the 
Dast,  they  erase  all  the  dirt  and  smell  and  avarice  and 
leartbreak  and  remember  only  the  victories  and  the 
^lory.  Nowhere  is  this  tendency  more  marked  than  in 
:he  collective  image  of  the  great  migration  that  built 
;he  United  States.  The  pictures  of  stern  Pilgrims,  noble 

^  Two  excellent  accounts  are  Marcus  Lee  Hansen:  The  Atlan- 
'ic  Migration  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press;  1945) 
md  Oscar  Handlin:  The  Uprooted  (Nevv^  York:  Grosset  &  Dun- 
ap;i95i). 
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pioneers,  sturdy  workmen  with  clear  eyes  and  firm 
handshakes  building  better  homes  for  their  loved  ones 
are  as  far  from  the  truth  as  a  Cecil  B.  de  Mille  version 
of  the  times  of  Moses.  Even  the  facts  of  family  history 
do  not  serve  to  correct  this  expurgated  version  of 
American  history.  Somewhere  in  the  family  background 
of  every  American  stand  migrants — real  people,  ordi- 
nary people  who  made  a  real  trip  at  an  actual  moment 
of  time — but  the  present  generation  has  lost  track  of 
them,  has  forgotten  who  they  were,  or,  if  it  remembers 
them,  has  changed  their  stories,  remembering  only  the 
colorful  anecdotes.  Historians  have  recaptured  some  of 
the  real  past,  but  most  Americans  prefer  the  Hollywood 
version  and  mercilessly  tailor  reality  to  suit  their  fancy. 

Before  we  jump  too  readily  to  the  conclusion  that  mi- 
gration is  a  fine  and  simple  way  to  solve  the  population 
problem,  whether  by  migration  from  crowded  lands  to 
empty  lands  or  from  crowded  earth  into  space,  let  us 
look  at  the  great  migration  that  built  the  United  States 
and  at  the  price  the  migrants  paid. 

The  first  European  migrations  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, those  of  the  colonial  period,  were  not  large  in 
size.  Spain,  for  all  her  giant  empire,  sent  out  only  some 
200,000  colonists,  many  of  whom  returned.  In  all  of 
New  France  there  were  only  55,000  inhabitants  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Only  Britain  sent  forth 
colonists  in  any  considerable  number,  and  even  here  the 
total  for  the  three  centuries  before  1800  was  well  under 
two  million.^ 

Life  in  the  early  colonies  of  the  American  continent 
was  not  particularly  attractive.  They  were  backward 
areas  cut  off  from  the  main  currents  of  European  civi- 

2  A.  M.  Carr-Saunders:  World  Population  (Oxford:  Claren- 
don Press,  1936),  p.  47. 
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lization.  No  regular  mail  service  connected  them  with 
the  Old  World.  The  land  was  strange  and  untamed,  the 
climate  often  violent,  the  natives  not  always  friendly. 
Villages  were  mere  hamlets  surrounded  by  wilderness, 
"cities"  actually  small  towns  lacking  in  culture  and  com- 
fort. Philadelphia,  largest  of  American  cities,  had 
43,000  inhabitants  in  1791,  New  York  City  32,000, 
Richmond  4,000. 

The  ocean  trip  alone  was  enough  to  discourage  any 
except  the  desperate  or  the  inspired.  Ships  were  tiny, 
hardly  larger  than  the  pleasure  yachts  of  today,  and 
they  traveled  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds.  Shipwrecks 
were  common;  disease  was  a  fellow  passenger.  The  ship 
on  which  William  Penn  arrived  lost  one  third  of  its  pas- 
sengers to  smallpox.  Another  left  Rotterdam  with  150 
passengers  and  landed  fewer  than  50.  When  still  an- 
other ship  that  made  the  crossing  in  1731  ran  out  of 
food,  the  passengers  lived  on  rats  and  mice;  out  of  156 
passengers,  48  survived.^  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
is  hardly  surprising  that  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  Europeans  did  not  rush  to  the  colonies  of  their 
own  free  will. 

Contrary  to  popular  impression,  the  greatest  migra- 
tion to  the  New  World  during  colonial  times  consisted 
not  of  European  pioneers  but  of  Negro  slaves,  more 
than  ten  million  of  whom  were  dragged  forcibly  from 
their  African  homes  >and  imported  into  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  chains  in  the  years  before  1800.*  Three 
or  four  hundred  thousand  of  them  went  to  the  13 
American  colonies,  and  when  the  new  United  States 

3  Maurice  R.  Davie:  World  Immigration  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company;  1936),  pp.  29-30. 

*  R.  R.  Kuczynski:  Population  Movements  (Oxford;  Claren- 
don Press;  1936),  pp.  12-13. 
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took  its  first  census  in  1790,  one  out  of  five  Americans 
was  a  Negro  slave. 

Nor  did  all  the  Europeans  come  voluntarily.  The 
British  transported  50,000  criminals  to  America  in  the 
years  from  171 7  to  1776,  a  figure  equal  to  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  American  colonies 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  Paupers  and  orphans 
were  sent  by  European  authorities,  and  still  other  un- 
willing migrants  were  kidnapped  by  press  gangs  and 
shipped  ofp  to  the  colonies  as  indentured  servants.  The 
colonies  needed  manpower  and  were  not  too  particular 
about  where  it  came  from.  Not  yet  could  they  hold  out 
the  lure  of  America,  the  Land  of  Promise.  That  came 
later. 


THE    GREAT    MIGRATION 

It  was  not  until  a  social  revolution  had  destroyed  the 
old  peasant  world  in  Europe  that  the  great  migration 
across  the  Atlantic  began.  Peasants  and  craftsmen  do 
not  leave  home  without  good  reason.  Living  as  genera- 
tions before  them,  tied  to  the  soil  and  to  the  work  of 
their  fathers  and  their  fathers'  fathers,  their  friendships 
and  their  horizons  limited  to  the  villages  and  towns 
they  inhabit,  such  people  do  not  easily  pick  up  and  go, 
even  when  opportunity  calls. 

There  was  opportunity  in  the  New  World,  to  be  sure. 
America  had  crops  that  Europe  needed,  and  Europe 
was  willing  to  pay  for  their  production.  In  addition, 
America  had  work  of  her  own  to  do,  a  continent  to 
bridge  and  fill  and  build  on.  Land  was  plentiful  and 
cheap;  labor  was  scarce  and  in  high  demand;  but  op- 
portunity alone  was  not  enough  to  call  forth  35  million 
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Europeans.  The  "pull"  of  America  has  often  been  em- 
phasized, the  "push"  from  Europe  too  often  minimized. 
Few  will  doubt  that  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  the 
prospect  of  social  equality  drew  many  to  American 
shores,  but  the  major  attraction  of  the  new  land  was 
perhaps  best  summed  up  by  one  immigrant  who  wrote 
to  his  friends  at  home : 

Tell  Thomas  Arann  to  come  to  America;  and  tell 
him  to  leave  his  strap  what  he  wears  when  he  has 
nothing  to  eat  in  England,  for  some  other  half- 
starved  slave.  Tell  Miriam  there's  no  sending  chil- 
dren to  bed  without  supper,  or  husbands  to  work 
without  dinners  in  their  bags.° 

To  understand  the  reasons  for  the  great  migration  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  one  must  look  not  only  at  the 
promise  of  the  New  World  but  also  at  conditions  in  the 
Old. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  Europe  suffered 
the  agonies  of  industrialization,  and  agonies  they  were. 
It  is  usual  to  think  of  industrialization  as  progress,  as  a 
means  of  increasing  production  and  of  raising  living 
standards.  These,  to  be  sure,  are  the  long-run  results  of 
economic  and  social  modernization;  but  the  short  run  is 
painful.  Historically,  it  has  often  been  the  peasant  who 
paid  the  price  for  his  nation's  industrial  progress.  The 
Industrial  Revolution  hit  Europe  like  a  tornado,  ripping 
up  old  customs  and  old  virtues.  It  felled  the  weak  and 
uprooted  the  sturdy.  It  turned  the  Old  World  upside 
down  and  shook  out  starving  peasants.  The  lucky  and 
unscrupulous  robbed  them;  seized  their  land,  their 
most  precious  possession;  tricked  them  out  of  the  few 

'^  Quoted  in  Hansen:  Atlantic  Migration,  p.  158. 
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poor  possessions  they  had  left;  and  worked  them  to  ex- 
haustion as  they  stumbled  into  a  new  world  they  did 
not  understand  and  tried  to  find  their  places  in  it.  The 
transformation  was  brutal,  the  selection  drastic,  and 
both  have  left  their  mark  upon  American  culture. 

The  shift  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  econ- 
omy was  preceded  everywhere  by  a  reorganization  of 
rural  life  that  suddenly  deprived  many  peasants  of  their 
customary  hvelihood.  Gone  were  the  old  common  woods 
and  pastures,  gone  the  old  web  of  rights  and  duties  that 
gave  a  man  a  right  to  his  dinner  even  when  times  were 
bad.  Commercialization  transformed  the  land  and 
pushed  off  the  peasants  who  were  not  needed  for  the 
new,  efficient  ways.  Those  displaced  were  rarely  ab- 
sorbed immediately  and  smoothly  into  new  jobs:  some 
migrated  to  the  cities  and  became  industrial  laborers; 
some  became  vagabonds  and  wandered  the  roads;  and 
some  stayed  behind  to  live  on  the  dwindling  charity  of 
relatives  and  neighbors. 
J  Accompanying  all  this  social  upheaval  came  lower 
mortality  and  rapid  population  growth  to  create  more 
mouths  for  every  worker  to  feed,  and  to  turn  out  more 
competitors  for  the  declining  number  of  agricultural 
jobs.  The  problem  was  particularly  acute  in  backward 
areas  such  as  Ireland  and,  later,  southern  Italy,  where 
fertility  remained  high  and  where  there  were  no  in- 
dustries to  absorb  new  workers.  As  industrialization 
proceeded,  new  mechanical  processes  threw  still  others 
out  of  work.  Weavers,  spinners,  and  other  craftsmen 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  All  these  people 
were  potential  emigrants,  and  the  longer  they  remained 
at  home  the  more  they  contributed  to  the  general  unrest 
that  lay  behind  the  fever  to  emigrate. 
J  Not  that  emigration  was  easy,  but  it  was  the  only 
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hope.  The  ocean  trip  in  steerage  was  a  horror,  fatal  to 
one  migrant  in  ten  in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  haven  in  America,  moreover,  turned  out 
too  often  to  be  a  city  slum,  not  the  spacious  farm  or 
quiet  village  that  had  filled  the  migrant's  dreams.  But 
there  was  no  turning  back.  And  so  the  migrants  came — 
in  poverty,  hope,  and  confusion.  Once  here,  they  took 
the  worst  America  had  to  offer:  the  dirtiest  jobs,  the 
longest  hours,  the  smallest  pay,  the  meanest  quarters. 
In  return  for  their  sacrifice,  they  were  greeted  with  dis- 
taste, suspicion,  fear,  and  even  hatred. 

The  price  paid  by  the  migrants  for  the  progress  of 
their  new  nation  is  incalculable.  What  common  meas- 
ure is  there  for  broken  bodies,  broken  hearts,  and 
broken  families?  Yet  the  people  were  tough,  and  they 
climbed  through  the  wreckage,  building  a  nation  and 
peopling  it  with  their  descendants. 

As  the  coming  of  the  migrants  conferred  a  benefit 
upon  the  new  nations  they  came  to,  so  their  departure 
helped  the  nations  they  left  behind,  easing  the  pressure 
on  the  land,  reducing  unemployment,  relieving  the  rich 
of  their  burden  of  charity,  and  freeing  their  govern- 
ments for  other  concerns.  Throughout  the  period  of 
laissez  faire,  when  modernizing  nations  were  willing  to 
let  their  citizens  depart  and  when  new  lands  were  will- 
ing to  receive  them,  each  nation  that  industrialized 
eased  itself  through  the  process  by  letting  out  a  flood  of 
emigrants  during  the  years  of  greatest  strain.  The  fever 
to  emigrate  followed  the  Industrial  Revolution  straight 
across  Europe.  Heavy  emigration  came  first  from  Brit- 
ain (particularly  from  Ireland),  then  from  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  and  Switzerland,  and  finally  from  Italy, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia.  At  this  point,  war,  de- 
pression, and  legislation  restricting  migration  at  both 
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ends  prevented  further  emigration  from  Italy,  which 
became  an  industrial  nation  during  the  1930's,  and 
from  Russia,  which  reached  that  status  during  the 
1940's. 

It  is  interesting  that  Japan,  which  resembled  Italy  and 
Russia  in  that  her  industrialization  was  guided  by  a 
totalitarian  government  and  in  that  her  emigrants  were 
not  welcome  in  countries  with  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing, also  went  through  her  industrialization  without  any 
great  outflow  of  emigrants;  while  Puerto  Rico,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  followed  the  old  pattern  by  building  a 
modem  society  through  free  enterprise  and  by  easing 
her  industrialization  with  a  flood  of  emigration  to  the 
United  States. 

It  seems  clear  that  large-scale  international  migration 
of  independent  families  and  individuals  is  not  a  "nor- 
mal" feature  of  the  modern  world,  but  merely  one  as- 
pect of  the  transition  from  an  agricultural  to  an  indus- 
trial mode  of  life.  Once  that  transition  is  completed, 
conditions  improve,  new  factories  absorb  the  excess 
workers,  population  increase  can  be  handled  at  home, 
and  emigration  drops  off  accordingly.  The  percentage  of 
Englishmen  who  left  home  reached  its  highest  point 
before  1850  and  then  dropped  off.  German  emigration, 
which  was  most  intense  during  the  i88o's,  fell  so  fast 
thereafter  that  by  1900  Germany  was  attracting  more 
people  from  other  lands  than  she  was  sending  out. 
Scandinavia,  Switzerland,  France,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries all  experienced  their  heaviest  emigration  before 
1900. 
/  Even  if  all  restrictions  on  immigration  were  removed 

today,  it  is  unlikely  that  large-scale  emigration  from 
Western  Europe  would  continue  for  long.  Today's  mi- 
grants would  come,  if  they  were  able,  from  Russia's 
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European  satellites  and  from  China,  for  these  are  the 
nations  now  going  through  the  kind  of  economic  trans- 
formation that  produced  the  great  migrations  from 
Europe.  However,  there  are  important  difPerences  to- 
day. The  entire  Soviet  bloc  is  industrializing  under  gov- 
ernments that  forbid  their  citizens  to  leave  freely  in 
pursuit  of  their  own  welfare.  And  any  nation,  commu- 
nist or  noncommunist,  that  industrializes  today  does  so 
in  a  world  with  no  more  empty  spaces  anxious  to  re- 
ceive pioneers  or  foreign  laborers.  The  great,  free  move- 
ments of  the  past  are  over,  and  since  the  first  of  the 
great  world  wars,  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  inter- 
national migration  has  begun. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  REFUGEE 

Today's  migration  between  nations  is  mostjclearly  seen, 
not  as  a  continuation  of  free  migration  motivated  pri- 
marily b^rindiyidual  economic  needs^  and  hopes,  bul 
rather  as  a  return  to  forced  migration  motivated  by 
fear  for  one's  life.  Motives  are  difficult  to  establish,  and 
the  distinction  is  not  always  clear  between  the  refugee 
from  tyranny  and  the  refugee  from  poverty,  the  man  in 
search  of  freedom  and  the  man  in  search  of  wealth. 
Is  it  hatred  of  communism  or  the  loss  of  his  farm  that 
drives  the  peasant  westward  when  collectivization  is 
imposed?  Certainly  some  of  the  exodus  from  communist 
lands  must  be  attributed  to  the  rigors  of  rapid  industri- 
alization as  well  as  to  political  oppression.  Again  the 
peasant  pays  the  price  for  his  nation's  modernization, 
and  again  he  escapes  if  he  can.  Is  it  fear  of  death  or 
search  for  economic  opportunity  that  leads  refugees  to 
slip  across  borders  during  wartime?  In  the  turmoil  of 
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war  or  revolution  restrictions  on  migration  may  be  cir- 
cumvented, and  immigrants  who  would  otherwise  be 
turned  away  may  be  accepted  as  political  refugees.  This 
is  not  to  deny  the  legitimate  refugee  status  of  millions 
of  modem  migrants;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  tell 
which  have  migrated  because  they  faced  prison  or 
death  at  home  and  which  have  merely  decided  that 
wartime  was  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  set  out  in  search 
of  a  better  life. 

Many  of  today's  migrants,  however,  are  genuine  refu- 
''  gees  who  flee  because  they  have  no  choice.  Forced  mi- 
gration, both  old  and  new,  looms  considerably  larger  in 
modern  history  than  most  of  us  like  to  admit.  The 
shame  of  slavery  has  been  put  behind  us,  although  we 
hear  its  echo  in  modern  race  relations;  indentured  labor 
and  the  deportation  of  the  poor  have  stopped;  but  mod- 
em wars  and  political  upheavals  have  produced  new 
mass  movements  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons. 

It  is  customary  to  focus  attention  on  the  peacetime 
migrations  of  free  men  who  cross  frontiers  with  all  their 
papers  in  order — the  migrants  whose  movements  are 
controlled  by  law,  whose  comings  and  goings  are 
counted  officially.  There  is  a  tendency  to  ignore  the 
others,  the  sudden  floods  of  humanity  which  spill  across 
boundaries  and  infiltrate  through  the  cracks  in  national 
walls,  spreading  human  debris  on  the  well-tended  banks 
of  regular  channels. 
y  If  only  the  legal,  peacetime  movements   are  con- 

sidered, mass  migration  was  brought  to  a  sudden  halt 
by  World  War  I.  Although  revived  briefly  for  a  few  years 
after  the  war,  it  was  cut  sharply  back  by  new  barriers 
to  immigration  such  as  the  quota  system  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  new  controls  over  emigration  by  totali- 
tarian governments  like  that  of  revolutionary  Russia, 
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which  forbade  its  citizens  to  depart.  The  broad  streams 
of  migration  dwindled  to  a  trickle,  and  the  great  migra- 
tion was  over — or  so  it  seemed. 

If  the  war  years  are  considered,  however,  the  picture 
changes  and  the  years  from  191 5  to  i960  are  seen  to 
contain  movements  as  large  as  or  larger  than  any  in 
the  past.  Far  from  being  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
such  refugees  as  those  from  Fascist  Spain  and  Nazi  Ger- 
many in  the  1930's  turn  out  to  be  typical  migrants  of 
our  day.  Indeed,  the  years  since  191 4  might  well  be 
called  the  "age  of  the  refugee,"  for  never  in  history  have 
so  many  people  been  forcibly  displaced  from  their  home- 
lands in  so  short  a  period. 

The  total  number  of  refugees  and  other  forced  mi- 
grants since  191 4  probably  surpasses  60  million.  Un- 
controlled and  often  illegal,  these  migrations  were  also 
largely  uncounted,  but  even  rough  estimates  are  enough 
to  indicate  the  tremendous  size  of  these  international 
movements.  The  flight  of  populations  before  invading 
armies  has  accounted  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
international  migration  of  recent  years.  For  example. 
World  War  II  displaced  at  least  21  million  Europeans. 
The  first  advance  of  the  German  armies  set  in  motion 
two  currents  of  migration  in  opposite  directions :  while 
millions  fled  before  Hitler's  armies,  others  (at  least 
eight  million)  who  could  not  escape  were  shipped  back 
to  Germany  as  prisoners  of  war  and  slave  laborers.  Ger- 
many also  transferred  large  numbers  of  Europeans 
from  one  conquered  land  to  another,  expelling  over  two 
million  Poles,  Slovenes,  and  Alsace-Lorrainers  to  make 
way  for  Germans  transferred  into  new  border  provinces 
incorporated  into  the  German  Reich.  Then  as  the  AUies 
began  to  win  the  war,  the  tides  of  migration  flowed 
back  into  Germany.  As  the  Nazis  retreated,  they  con- 
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ducted  a  mass  abduction  of  non-German  civilians.  Ger- 
man settlers,  non-German  collaborationists,  and  anti- 
communists  from  Eastern  Europe  went  with  the 
Germans  for  safety's  sake.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  there 
were  probably  more  than  12  million  non-German  dis- 
placed persons  in  Europe.  In  addition,  about  nine  and  a 
half  million  German  refugees  from  other  territories  were 
crowded  into  what  remained  of  Germany. 
y  In  addition  to  the  Europeans  displaced  by  World 

War  II,  there  have  been  many  other  forced  migrants  in 
recent  years.  The  list  includes  one  and  a  half  million 
refugees  from  revolutionary  Russia;  625,000  Armenian 
refugees  from  Turkey;  one  and  a  half  million  Greeks 
and  Turks  forced  to  migrate  in  an  exchange  of  minori- 
ties; 400,000  to  500,000  Republican  refugees  from 
Spain  (more  than  half  of  whom  later  returned);  800,- 
000  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  refugees  from  Nazi  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia;  six  million  Japa- 
nese sent  back  to  Japan  from  the  Japanese  colonies 
after  the  war  and  one  million  Koreans,  Ryukyans,  and 
others  repatriated  from  Japan;  some  15  million  Mos- 
lems, Hindus,  and  Sikhs  forced  to  migrate  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  India  and  Pakistan;  700,000  or  more  Arabs 
displaced  from  Israel  in  the  Israeli-Arab  war;  400,000 
Jews  forced  to  leave  Iraq,  Yemen,  and  North  Africa; 
one  and  a  half  million  refugees  from  the  Chinese  main- 
land in  Hong  Kong;  at  least  500,000  Chinese  Nationalist 
soldiers  evacuated  to  Taiwan,  where  they  remain;  seven 
million  civilian  refugees  from  North  Korea  in  the  Ko- 
rean War;  22,000  prisoners  of  war  from  China  and 
North  Korea  who  preferred  not  to  return  home;  900,000 
Indochinese  who  fled  south  when  Indochina  was  split 
into  communist  and  noncommunist  halves;  millions 
of   postwar   refugees    from    Soviet    Europe   including 
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3,100,000  Germans  and  190,000  Hungarians;  20,000 
Jews  and  stateless  persons  forced  to  leave  Egypt  at  the 
time  of  the  Suez  crisis;  and  30,000  to  50,000  Algerians 
who  have  sought  asylum  in  Tunisia.  When  these  unwill- 
ing migrants  are  added  to  the  millions  who  have  gone  to 
new  nations  voluntarily,  the  years  since  World  War  I 
emerge  as  a  period  of  great  international  migration. 


MIGRATION    AND    THE    SIZE 
OF    NATIONS 

International  migration,  both  free  and  forced,  has  had  a 
profound  effect  upon  the  modern  world.  It  has  filled 
new  countries  and  eased  older  ones  through  troubled 
times.  It  has  affected  the  power  of  nations,  their  eco- 
nomic development,  their  trade,  their  culture,  their 
friendships  and  alliances.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  effect 
of  migration  upon  the  size  of  nations. 

Malthus  held  that  in  the  long  run  the  emigration  of 
people  had  little  effect  upon  a  nation's  size,  for  as  the 
departure  of  emigrants  eased  the  pressure  upon  the 
food  supply,  the  remaining  population  would  simply 
make  up  for  their  absence  by  earlier  marriages  and 
higher  fertility  until  the  pressure  was  as  great  as  ever. 
Malthus  concluded  that  while  emigration  might  be  use- 
ful as  a  partial  and  temporary  expedient,  it  could  not 
be  counted  on  as  a  permanent  means  of  solving  the 
problem  of  overpopulation. 

Modern  demographers,  in  general,  agree  with  this 
last  point,  though  not  with  Malthus'  whole  argument. 
They  note  that  the  great  migration  of  the  nineteenth 
century  left  hardly  a  dent  behind  it  in  growing 
Europe.  Only  Ireland,  a  small  country  in  dire  straits,  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  much  reduced  in  size  by  emigration. 
Her  population  shrank  from  more  than  eight  million  in 
1 84 1  to  less  than  three  million  today.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, starvation  and  disease  cut  away  part  of  the  total, 
and  a  general  practice  of  late  marriage  has  helped  to 
keep  the  population  down. 

Among  the  nations  developing  today,  Puerto  Rico  has 
unquestionably  benefited  from  a  steady  exit  of  willing 
migrants.  Her  total  population  has  remained  almost 
constant  for  the  past  ten  years,  despite  the  fact  that 
Puerto  Ricans  are  born  in  far  greater  numbers  than 
they  die. 

Emigration,  however,  is  not  a  very  promising  solu- 
tion to  the  population  problems  of  larger  countries.  For 
a  giant  nation  such  as  India,  it  would  require  the  de- 
parture of  some  seven  million  people  every  year  just  to 
offset  natural  increase — for  China,  perhaps  17  million 
each  year.  Despite  the  fears  of  Westerners  that  crowded 
Asian  lands  may  someday  flood  the  West  with  migrants, 
such  a  likelihood  is  slight.  It  is  certain  that  Asian  gov- 
ernments deeply  resent  the  immigration  policies  of 
Western  nations  such  as  the  United  States,  Australia, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa;  for  these  policies  are 
clearly  based  upon  an  assumption  that  non-Europeans 
are  inferior  and  therefore  undesirable.  The  resentment, 
however,  stems  more  from  insult  and  outrage  than  from 
any  real  desire  to  send  out  hordes  of  migrants.  The 
overpopulated  nations  of  today  place  their  hopes  in 
economic  development  and  birth  control.  They  do  not 
look  to  solve  their  problems  by  exporting  such  a  valu- 
able commodity  as  population. 

Emigration  which  siphons  off  a  sizable  number  of 
the  unemployed  and  the  discontented  may  be  a  great 
convenience,  but  it  is  only  a  temporary  substitute  for 
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proper  organization.  In  the  long  run  a  properly  func- 
tioning economy  must  provide  productive  jobs  for  the 
vast  majority  of  its  workers,  and  in  the  long  run  birth 
rates  and  death  rates  must  be  brought  to  a  point  where 
new  population  is  not  created  faster  than  it  can  be  used. 
Emigration  may  provide  a  palliative  for  overpopulation, 
but  it  is  not  a  cure. 

The  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  size  of  the  re- 
ceiving population  has  been  the  subject  of  some  dis- 
agreement. An  American  census  official,  F.  A.  Walker, 
even  contended  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  that  im- 
migration into  the  United  States  was  not  adding  to  the 
American  population  at  all  but  merely  substituting 
foreigners  for  natives,  since  the  natives  deliberately  cut 
down  their  birth  rate  in  order  to  spare  their  children 
from  competition  with  immigrants.^  This  theory  enjoyed 
considerable  popularity  in  its  day  as  an  argument  in 
support  of  limiting  American  immigration,  but  it  has 
since  been  discarded. 

Investigation  shows  that  the  effect  of  immigration 
upon  population  size  varies  with  circumstances.  The 
peasants  who  transplanted  nineteenth-century  Europe's 
high  fertility  and  low  mortaUty  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere added  far  more  people  to  the  countries  that  re- 
ceived them  than  did  the  refugees  from  Hitler  a  century 
later;  and  the  French  who  migrated  to  Canada  stayed 
to  beget  far  more  offspring  there  than  would  have  been 
the  case  at  home. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  large-scale  immigration 
helped  to  make  the  United  States  the  highly  populated 
nation  it  is  today,  while  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  desired  kind  of  migrants  is  partially  the  reason 

^  F.  A.  Walker:  "Restriction  of  Immigration,"  Atlantic 
Monthly,  June,  1896,  p.  824. 
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Australia  has  not  attained  as  large  a  population  as  it 
would  like.  Migration  is  never  the  major  factor,  how- 
ever, in  the  production  of  a  large  population.  The  com- 
bined effects  of  fertility  and  mortality  are  always  more 
important. 


THE    PROBLEM    OF    UN  ITY 

No  migrant  is  simply  a  digit,  however — an  addition  to 
the  national  total,  a  contributor  of  man-hours  of  work. 
Each  is  a  complex  human  being,  a  creature  of  habits 
and  prejudices  and  loyalties,  a  citizen,  a  neighbor,  the 
J  parent  and  molder  of  future  generations.  When  nations 
frame  their  immigration  policies,  they  do  not  think 
solely  of  manpower  nor  solely  of  the  needs  of  their 
economies.  They  look  for  immigrants  who  share  the 
culture,  the  habits,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  nation  to 
which  they  come,  and  they  hope  the  migrants  will  soon 
share  its  loyalties  as  well.  Migrants,  however,  bring 
their  own  cultures  with  them  and  often  leave  their 
loyalties  at  home.  The  result  is  a  long  and  hidden  battle, 
waged  from  the  day  the  migrants  land  to  the  day  they 
§top  influencing  their  grandchildren. 

Large  numbers  of  migrants  whose  culture  differs 
greatly  fi*om  that  of  the  receiving  population  present  a 
[  problem  to  any  community.  It  is  not  the  degree  of  cul- 
tural difference  alone,  however,  that  causes  the  prob- 
llem,  for  the  attitudes  both  of  the  migrants  and  of  the 
receiving  population  have  much  to  do  with  the  ease 
v\dth  which  the  newcomers  are  assimilated. 

Some  migrants  come  with  their  hearts  in  hand,  want- 
ing to  settle  forever  in  the  new  land  and  to  commit 
themselves  and  their  children  fully  to  its  future.  Others 
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come  in  search  of  gold,  leaving  their  families  behind 
and  planning  to  return  to  the  old  homeland  as  soon  as 
they  have  become  rich.  Some  of  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  the  United  States  in  assimilating  immigrants 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  immigrants  had  no  intention  of 
becoming  Americans  but  intended  to  return  home  as 
soon  as  they  had  made  their  fortunes.  Less  than  half  of 
the  southern  Italians,  Russians,  Slovaks,  Magyars,  Ser- 
bians, Romanians,  and  Bulgarians  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  years  from  1908  to  1923  remained. 
The  rest  returned  home.^  Recent  refugee  immigrants, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  shown  a  strong  desire  to  be- 
come assimilated.  Cutting  all  ties  with  the  past,  they 
have  learned  English  rapidly,  become  American  citizens 
as  soon  as  the  law  allowed,  moved  into  American  neigh- 
borhoods, and  associated  with  and  often  married  native 
Americans.® 

The  attitude  of  the  receiving  population  is  also  cru- 
cial. Unlike  the  French,  whose  tolerance  is  such  that 
they  have  had  little  difficulty  with  aliens,  the  United 
States  has  perpetuated  and  nourished  the  strain  of  in- 
tolerance that  runs  through  English  culture.  "Mick," 
"Heinie,"  "hunky,"  "wop,"  "Chink,"  "greaser,"  "nigger," 
"kike" — Americans  have  coined  a  long  list  of  Vv^ords  to 
express  their  contempt  for  people  of  different  cultures. 
In  becoming  American,  oddly  enough,  immigrants  pick 
up  this  general  propensity  for  prejudice,  and  each  new 
group,  as  it  has  won  acceptance  in  the  New  World,  has 

''Walter  F.  Willcox  (ed.):  International  Migrations  (New 
York:  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1929-31),  Vol.  I, 
pp.  206-7. 

^Maurice  R.  Davie:  "Recent  Refugee  Immigration  from 
Europe,"  in  Milbank  Memorial  Fund:  Postwar  Problems  of  Mi- 
gration  (New  York:    Milbank  Memorial  Fund;    1947),  p.    117. 
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turned  to  heap  similar  scorn  upon  the  newcomers  who 
came  after  it. 

Sometimes  dishke  is  mixed  with  fear:  fear  for  the 
flower  of  white  womanhood,  fear  of  the  cleverness  of 
Jews,  fear  of  domination  by  the  Pope,  etc.  In  nineteenth- 
century  California,  peaceable  Chinese  immigrants  be- 
came "the  yellow  peril";  the  cry,  "The  Japs  must  go!" 
was  raised  as  early  as  1887,  when  there  were  less  than 
400  Japanese  in  the  state.^ 

Insofar  as  cultures  have  blended,  America  has  de- 
rived a  rich  heritage  from  her  immigrants;  where  cul- 
tures have  clashed,  national  effectiveness  has  suffered 
and  individual  misery  increased.  A  change  of  national 
identity  is  psychologically  expensive  for  the  individual, 
heart-breaking  if  it  involves  denying  one's  parents,  soul- 
searing  if  it  involves  self-hatred.  Conflict  within  immi- 
grant families  and  among  immigrant  groups  is  socially 
expensive,  contributing  to  the  high  rate  of  crime  and 
social  disorganization  so  often  found  in  immigrant 
neighborhoods.  Surely  the  price  of  Americanization  has 
been  high. 


THE    TIES    THAT    BIND 

While  immigration  has  produced  internal  divisions  in 
America,  it  has  at  the  same  time  strengthened  the  ties 
that  bind  the  New  World  to  the  Old.  Common  lan- 
guage and  a  common  culture  go  far  to  explain  the  tra- 
ditional friendship  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land. Today  the  United  States  finds  its  most  dependable 
allies  in  Britain  and  in  the  British-settled  nations  around 

^  Yamato  Ichihashi:    "International  Migration  of  the  Japa- 
nese," in  Willcox:  International  Migrations,  Vol.  II,  p.  624. 
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the  world.  Canada  stands  with  her  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Britain  at  the  core  of  NATO  and  as  part- 
ner in  Middle  Eastern  defense.  Even  in  the  Far  East  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  owes  its  main 
'Asian"  support  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Britain,  for  her  part,  is  well  aware  of  the  advantages 
she  enjoys  from  the  loyalty  of  English-speaking  nations, 
and  she  has  deliberately  encouraged  British  emigration 
to  Commonwealth  nations  in  order  to  perpetuate  that 
[oyalty.  An  official  Committee  on  Empire  Migration 
frankly  stated : 

The  sense  of  unity  which  animates,  and  is  the 
main  connecting  Unk  between,  the  self-governing 
parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  preponderance  of  British  stock  in 
the  population  of  the  Dominions. 

and  again : 

the  large  part  which  Empire  trade  takes  in  total 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  related  to  the  fact 
that  the  populations  of  the  Dominions  have  a  natu- 
ral inclination  to  purchase  British  goods. ^ 

Other  nations  have  also  profited  from  the  migration 
of  their  citizens  to  the  New  World.  France  still  com- 
mands the  friendship  of  French  Canadians,  while  Spain 
and  Italy  have  found  their  staunchest  supporters  in  the 
United  Nations  among  members  of  the  Latin  American 
bloc. 

Immigrant  groups  can  have  an  important  effect  on 
the  foreign  policies  of  the  nations  to  which  they  mi- 
grate. In  the  United  States,  for  example,  politicians 

^United  Kingdom,  Royal  Commission  on  Population:  Re- 
port (London:   His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office;  1949),  p.  125. 
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seeking  the  votes  of  immigrant  communities  have  been 
quick  to  promise,  and  sometimes  to  carry  out,  measures 
designed  to  appeal  to  their  foreign-born  constituents. 
The  existence  of  a  large  Jewish  minority  has  had  an 
influence  on  American  pohcy  toward  Israel,  and  rash 
statements  promising  the  liberation  of  Eastern  Europe 
from  communist  rule  may  be  laid  at  least  in  part  to 
attempts  to  win  the  political  support  of  America's  siz- 
able Polish  minority. 

The  loyalties  of  immigrant  groups  have  been  ex- 
ploited also  by  the  governments  of  their  former  home- 
lands. Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi  Germany  both  tried  to 
organize  their  minorities  abroad  to  further  national 
purposes,  Nazi  Germany  going  so  far  as  to  send  out 
"fifth  columns"  of  emigrants  for  the  express  purpose  of 
disrupting  the  defenses  of  her  enemies.  Axis  Japan  pur- 
sued similar  policies  toward  her  emigrants  in  Brazil, 
and  it  is  feared  by  some  that  Communist  China  may 
try  to  make  such  use  of  the  colonies  of  Chinese  scat- 
tered through  Southeast  Asia.  The  ties  of  birth,  lan- 
guage, and  custom  are  among  the  imponderables  in 
world  affairs,  but  they  should  not  be  overlooked  in  ex- 
amining the  effects  of  international  migrations. 


THE    CONTROL    OF    MIGRATION 

Medieval  man  was  stationary,  the  peasant  rooted  to  his 
plot,  the  townsman  to  his  trade.  But  with  the  dawn  of 
modern  times,  roots  were  cut,  and  masses  of  men  began 
to  move,  streaming  into  new  and  growing  cities,  fan- 
ning out  through  the  countryside  in  search  of  work, 
crossing  borders,  channels,  and  even  oceans  to  find  new 
homes.  The  new  national  governments  took  a  lively  in- 
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:erest  in  these  movements  and  tried  to  regulate  and 
:ontrol  them  in  the  interests  of  the  state. 

According  to  the  prevaihng  doctrines  of  mercantil- 
ism, a  large  population  was  considered  a  source  of 
nilitary  strength  and  of  economic  wealth.  Conse- 
quently, emigration  was  generally  forbidden.  A  Russian 
aw  banished  forever  and  seized  the  property  of  any 
:itizen  who  left  the  country  without  permission.  The 
\ustrian  Empire  forbade  all  emigration.  The  French 
government  sent  Huguenots  to  the  galleys  for  trying  to 
eave  the  country,  and  the  rulers  of  the  Palatinate 
;hreatened  their  departing  citizens  with  death.  Even 
England  passed  laws  restricting  the  emigration  of 
jkilled  workmen;  although  the  laws  were  never  very 
3ffective,  they  remained  on  the  books  until  1824.  Japan, 
undergoing  a  somewhat  similar  transformation  from  a 
:eudal  to  a  commercial  economy,  made  emigration  a 
capital  offense.  Many  of  the  major  international  migra- 
;ions  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  cen- 
;uries  took  place  in  the  face  of  regulations  strictly  for- 
Didding  them.  Had  the  governments  of  the  day  the  power 
;o  enforce  such  decrees,  the  migrations  would  not  have 
occurred  at  all. 

While  forbidding  the  emigration  of  their  own  citizens, 
:he  mercantilist  monarchies  of  Europe  worked  hard  to 
mcourage  immigrants  from  other  lands.  The  govern- 
nents  of  Prussia,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia  fostered 
nass  colonization  projects  of  foreigners,  and  England 
md  Holland  engaged  in  a  lively  competition  for  skilled 
A^orkers  who  fled  Catholic  France  and  Spain  because  of 
religious  persecution. 

The  attitude  of  the  mercantilists  toward  migration  to 
;he  colonies  was  ambivalent.  Some  settlers  were  neces- 
sary, of  course,  for  the  successful  commercial  exploita- 
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tion  of  the  colonies,  but  the  initial  purpose  of  colonial 
expansion  was  for  trade,  not  settlement.  The  Spanish 
government  kept  tight  control  over  all  migration  to  the 
Empire,  and  even  the  relatively  freehanded  British 
were  restrictive  enough  to  arouse  the  ire  of  their  Ameri- 
can colonists.  When  the  Americans  declared  their  in- 
dependence, they  proclaimed  the  following  as  one  of 
their  grievances  against  the  king : 

He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population 
of  these  States;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the 
Laws  for  Naturalization  of  Foreigners;  refusing 
to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither 
&  raising  the  conditions  of  new  Appropriations  of 
Lands. 

The  colonists  themselves,  while  anxious  for  new  com- 
panions, were  by  no  means  indiscriminate  in  welcoming 
newcomers.  Massachusetts  early  earned  a  reputation 
for  religious  intolerance.  Maryland  passed  several  laws 
designed  to  keep  out  Irish  Catholics,  and  3,000  Germans 
who  arrived  in  New  York  in  171  o  were  so  badly  treated 
that  they  were  forced  to  move  to  Pennsylvania.  All  of 
the  colonies  objected  to  the  British  practice  of  dumping 
convicts  in  the  colonies,  and  some  attempted  to  prevent 
the  practice  by  laws,  which  the  British  ignored. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  new  conditions  and  new 
attitudes  created  new  immigration  policies.  Europe  had 
people  to  spare,  for  population  increase  and  the  shift  to 
industry  had  created  large  pools  of  surplus  labor,  the 
discontented  unemployed  of  whom  Europe's  govern- 
ments were  glad  to  be  rid.  The  new  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  on  the  other  hand,  had  new 
lands  to  settle,  railroads  to  build,  factories  to  man,  and 
no  mass  of  peasants  from  which  to  draw  labor.  For 
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approximately  a  century  the  interests  of  the  old  nations, 
of  the  new,  and  of  the  migrants  themselves  all  coin- 
cided. The  theories  of  laissez  faire  accorded  well  with 
this  state  of  affairs. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  nation  after 
nation  removed  its  restrictions  on  emigration.  Inter- 
national migration  was  freer  than  it  had  ever  been 
before — or  than  it  has  been  since — but  this  is  not  to  say 
that  governments  let  it  be  completely  uncontrolled. 
Where  the  current  of  migration  did  not  flow  quite  fast 
enough,  national  policies  helped  it  along,  with  govern- 
ments of  the  receiving  countries  offering  all  kinds  of 
inducements  to  immigrants.  Argentina  advanced  pas- 
sage money,  the  Brazilian  state  of  Sao  Paulo  refunded 
steamship  money  to  any  who  settled  within  the  state, 
and  Canada  gave  free  railway  trips  to  settlers  going  from 
the  ports  to  New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  and  Quebec.  Lib- 
eral land  policies,  such  as  the  American  Homestead  Act 
of  1862  and  the  Canadian  Dominions  Act  of  1872, 
helped  to  stimulate  immigration,  and  many  of  the  new 
countries  tried  to  attract  immigrants  by  propaganda 
abroad. 

At  the  other  end,  European  nations  encouraged  emi- 
gration, particularly  to  the  remaining  colonies.  Espe- 
cially before  1850,  the  British  government  assisted 
emigrants  to  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa  and  shipped  large  numbers  of  convicts  to  Aus- 
tralia and  Bermuda.  As  in  America,  this  raised  a  hue 
and  cry  among  the  free  colonists,  and  the  British  gov- 
ernment reluctantly  abandoned  the  practice  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  France,  too,  made 
efforts  to  encourage  the  emigration  of  Frenchmen  and 
other  European  workers  to  her  colonies,  offering  land 
grants  and  free  passage  to  voluntary  migrants,  and  ship- 
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ping  o£P  convicts  to  Guiana  and  New  Caledonia.  Another 
form  of  migration  that  received  official  blessing  and 
assistance  was  the  transportation  of  Oriental  inden- 
tured workers  to  the  tropical  colonies, 

sj  Receiving  countries  continued  to  resist  the  importa- 

tion of  immigrants  they  considered  undesirable.  After 
the  Revolution  the  United  States  refused  to  accept  any 
more  convicts,  and  in  the  years  that  followed  many  in- 
dividual states  passed  laws  to  exclude  the  insane,  the 
infirm,  and  above  all  the  paupers  that  European  au- 
thorities were  loading  into  ships  bound  for  America. 
Later  the  federal  government  took  over.  An  act  of  1882 
excluded  convicts,  lunatics,  idiots,  and  those  liable  to 
become  public  charges.  In  1885  contract  laborers  were 
excluded;  in  1891  paupers,  persons  with  loathsome  or 
contagious  diseases,  and  polygamists.  In  1903  and  1907 
the  list  was  extended  to  keep  out  beggars,  prostitutes, 
anarchists,  persons  advocating  or  believing  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  government,  and  other  undesirables. 

The  exclusion  of  Orientals,  starting  in  the  i88o's, 
was  the  forerunner  of  a  new  kind  of  immigration  policy. 
Noteworthy  both  for  the  hard  feeling  it  caused  and  for 
the  use  of  international  agreements  to  effect  it,  this 
exclusion  differed  from  other  immigration  policies  of 
the  day  in  that  it  discriminated  against  immigrants  in 
groups  on  a  racial  or  national  basis  rather  than  on 
grounds  of  individual  fitness. 

^  World  War  I  closed  an  era  in  modern  history,  writing 

finis  to  a  century  of  peace  and  laissez  faire.  Soon  after 
the  war,  the  gates  slammed  shut.  The  great  migration 
of  free  men  was  over.  The  United  States  took  the  lead 
in  the  restriction  of  immigration  with  the  191 7  lit- 
eracy test  and  the  Quota  Act  of  1924.  Behind  the  hocus- 
pocus  of  scientific  quotas,  the  discriminatory  intent  of 
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the  new  legislation  was  clear:  to  exclude  all  Asiatics 
and  to  reduce  drastically  the  number  of  Southeastern 
Europeans  entering  the  United  States.  The  Act  gave 
large  quotas  to  such  nations  as  Britain  and  Germany, 
whose  people  no  longer  desired  to  migrate  in  large  num- 
bers, and  small  quotas  to  such  nations  as  Italy  and 
Russia,  which  had  been  providing  the  bulk  of  American 
immigration.  This  law,  amended  in  the  McCarran- 
W alter  Act  of  1952,  still  forms  the  basis  of  American 
immigration  policy. 

Canada  also  tightened  her  restrictions,  drawing  up  a 
list  of  "preferred"  countries  (Northwestern  Europe) 
whose  nationals  found  entrance  com.paratively  easy, 
''non-preferred"  countries  (Eastern  Europe)  whose  na- 
tionals could  enter  only  as  agriculturalists  or  as  do- 
mestic servants,  and  "other"  countries  whose  nationals 
required  special  permits  to  enter  at  all.  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa  were  rigidly  selective,  and 
even  in  Latin  America  a  growing  tendency  toward  re- 
striction became  evident. 

At  the  same  time,  the  rise  of  totalitarianism  brought 
new  restrictions  on  emigration  reminiscent  of  mercan- 
tilist times,  with  the  difference  that  this  time  they 
were  enforceable.  Fascist  Italy,  Nazi  Germany,^  and 
Communist  Russia  virtually  prohibited  emigration. 
Since  World  War  II-,  similar  policies  have  been  put  into 
effect  in  much  of  Eastern  Europe  and  in  Communist 
China.  The  modern  migrant  who  leaves  such  a  country 
must  obtain  a  permit  on  false  pretenses  or  take  his  life 
in  his  hands  as  he  pirates  an  airplane  or  runs  across  a 
mine  field  under  the  noses  of  armed  guards  patrolling 
the  frontier. 

2  The  Nazis  permitted  emigration  only  to  groups  they  were 
anxious  to  get  rid  of. 
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The  years  since  1914  have  seen  a  marked  increase  in 
both  the  extent  and  the  effectiveness  of  national  con- 
trol of  migration.  All  the  policies  governments  can  de- 
vise have  not  stopped  the  movement  of  determined  men 
from  one  country  to  another,  but  they  have  certainly 
helped  to  change  the  character  of  modern  migration, 
creating  the  "age  of  the  refugee." 


MIGRATIONS    AND 
INTERNATIONAL    TENSIONS 

International  migration  and  the  policies  controlling  it 
have  sometimes  heightened  international  tension,  Un- 
assimilated  minorities  are  always  a  possible  source  of 
tension,  for  as  long  as  they  remain  emotionally  tied  to 
the  nation  from  which  they  came,  the  danger  exists 
that  they  may  be  used — as  the  Sudeten  Germans  were 
used — to  subvert  the  government  that  now  controls 
them  or  that  the  difficulties  they  encounter  in  their  new 
homes  may  call  forth  the  intervention  of  their  former 
rulers.  The  present  bad  feeling  between  India  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  although  unlikely  to  lead  to  open 
conflict,  is  directly  due  to  the  Union's  treatment  of  its 
Indian  minority.  More  dangerous  are  the  Chinese  com- 
munities scattered  throughout  Southeast  Asia  in  which 
Peiping  is  showing  paternal  interest. 

Restrictive  immigration  policies  such  as  those  of  the 
United  States  also  contribute  to  international  tensions 
by  arousing  resentment  in  countries  whose  nationals 
are  excluded  or  discriminated  against.  The  widespread 
American  exclusion  of  Oriental  immigrants  has  had 
marked  repercussions  in  the  whole  area  of  East-West 
relations.  Much  of  the  present  hostility  in  Asia  toward 
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the  United  States  has  its  roots  in  the  arbitrary  exclusion 
of  Asian  immigrants  on  racial  grounds — a  fact  which 
was  recognized  by  American  officials  during  and  after 
World  War  11,  when  they  finally  removed  the  ban  on 
Chinese,  Indian,  Filipino,  and  Japanese  immigrants, 
granting  each  nation  a  token  quota.  In  1953  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
noted  that  Japanese  propaganda  during  World  War  II 
had  made  effective  use  of  America's  Oriental  exclusion 
policies.  The  Commission  predicted  that  Communist 
China  would  continue  for  decades  to  exploit  the  anti- 
foreign  sentiments  implanted  in  Southeast  Asia  at  least 
partly  by  American  immigration  policies.^ 


THE    BEGINNINGS    OF 
INTERNATIONAL    CONTROL 

In  the  field  of  migration,  as  in  other  areas,  the  growth 
of  international  regulation  is  apparent — not  that  na- 
tional governments  have  relinquished  their  grip  on  this 
most  important  matter,  but  they  have  sometimes  found 
it  useful  to  clothe  their  hands  in  the  gloves  of  inter- 
national agreements. 

Bilateral  agreements  have  been  particularly  popular, 
most  commonly  when  an  industrial  nation  sought  tem- 
porary migrant  labor  from  a  less-developed  neighbor 
and  wished  to  assure  that  the  migration  did  not  get  out 
of  hand.  Over  the  heads  of  the  willing  migrants,  the 
representatives  of  the  two  governments  met  and  de- 
cided who  might  go  and  where,  for  what  purpose  and 

3  United  States,  President's  Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization:  Whom  We  Shall  Welcome  (Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office;  1953 ),  p.  52. 
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for  how  long.  The  purpose  of  these  agreements  was  to 
prevent  permanent  migration  while  at  the  same  time 
meeting  the  labor  needs  of  the  receiving  nation.  In  most 
cases  the  agreements  provided  for  the  orderly  recruit- 
ment of  workers,  offered  some  protection  for  the  mi- 
grants, and  at  the  same  time  had  a  restrictive  aspect 
since  they  limited  the  number  of  migrants  and  the  ways 
in  which  they  could  be  employed.  Typical  are  the  many 
treaties  signed  by  France — for  example,  those  with 
Italy  and  Poland.  Germany  concluded  similar  agree- 
ments with  Austria  and  Poland.  South  Africa  arranged 
for  the  international  recruitment  of  African  laborers 
from  neighboring  colonies,  and  during  World  War  II  the 
United  States  made  international  agreements  to  secure 
labor  from  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  Canada. 

International  organizations  also  have  tiptoed  into  the 
field  of  migration  control.  The  International  Labour  Or- 
ganization has  set  standards  to  which  it  suggests  that 
organized  migration  should  conform  and  has  encour- 
aged bilateral  agreements  regulating  the  recruitment, 
introduction,  and  placement  of  migrant  workers.  More 
important  has  been  the  action  of  international  organiza- 
tions in  assisting  refugees,  a  job  that  has  increasingly 
been  recognized  as  an  international  responsibility. 
Charity  is  no  substitute  for  economic  opportunity  and 
camps  are  not  homes,  but  for  the  victims  of  persecution 
and  for  the  rash  souls  who  have  fled  across  borders 
with  no  clear  idea  of  what  awaited  them  on  the  other 
side,  the  help  of  international  organizations  has  often 
provided  the  sole  hope  of  survival.  Cut  ofp  from  the 
old  life  they  left  behind  yet  stranded  outside  the  door 
to  the  new  life  they  sought,  these  refugees  find  them- 
selves in  pitiable  circumstances  in  a  world  too  wrapped 
up  in  its  own  affairs  to  find  the  time  to  pity  them.  The 
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busy  world  does  not  give  to  international  organizations 
the  power  or  the  means  to  solve  their  problems,  but  the 
organizations  do  help. 

The  Nansen  Office  of  the  League  of  Nations  took  un- 
der its  protection  the  majority  of  Russian  and  Armenian 
refugees  after  World  War  I;  the  League  supervised  and 
helped  finance  the  postwar  Balkan  exchange  of  Greeks, 
Turks,  and  Bulgarians;  the  League  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  from  Germany  and  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  Refugees  helped  other  uprooted  people. 
The  refugee  victims  of  World  War  II  found  help  from 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration (UNRRA)  and  then  from  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  (IRO).  All  of  these  organizations 
are  now  defunct.  In  1950  the  Office  of  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  was  created,  and 
in  1952  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration  took  over  the  handling  of  European 
refugees  from  the  IRO,  for  the  refugees  had  refused 
to  disappear  simply  because  the  organization  charged 
with  their  care  had  expired.  Special  U.N.  agencies  aid 
refugees  in  Korea  and  the  Middle  East.  As  new  turmoils 
create  new  refugees,  new  international  organizations 
will  appear,  to  throw  in  crumbs  and  help  keep  hopes 
aUve.  It  is  not  much,  but  it  is  the  best  that  anyone  has 
offered. 

True  international  control  of  world  migration  re- 
mains a  long  way  off,  however.  In  view  of  the  human 
suffering  involved  and  of  the  important  influence  that 
international  migrations  have  had  upon  the  course  of 
world  politics  and  world  trade,  one  might  expect  some 
rational  formation  of  world  migration  policies  for  the 
common  good,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Those  who  determine  the  policies  of  nations  are  rarely 
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interested  primarily  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole  world's 
population;  indeed,  they  often  show  an  embarrassing 
unawareness  of  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Groups  within  a  nation  who  are  affected  by  immigra- 
tion and  emigration  form  views  on  the  subject  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  interests  as  they  see  them :  the 
new  immigrant  wants  his  relatives  to  join  him;  the  fruit 
grower  wants  cheap  labor  to  pick  his  apples;  the  labor 
leader  worries  over  immigrant  competition;  the  politi- 
cian worries  over  immigrant  votes;  and  the  prejudiced 
worry  over  everything.  It  is  the  job  of  national  officials 
somehow  to  compromise  and  reconcile  the  views  of 
those  possessing  political  power  within  the  nation  while 
at  the  same  time  improving  the  position  of  the  nation 
in  relation  to  other  states.  It  is  legitimate — more,  it  is 
morally  imperative — to  ask  what  migration  policies 
would  benefit  the  world  as  a  whole,  but  it  would  be  Uto- 
pian to  expect  that  such  policies  will  automatically  be 
adopted,  or  to  believe  that  mere  ignorance  prevents  the 
rule  of  reason.  Desirable  as  international  control  of 
world  migration  may  be,  we  live  now  and  will  continue 
to  live  for  some  time  to  come  in  a  world  where  every 
nation  maintains  its  sovereign  right  to  determine  who 
shall  cross  its  borders  and  who  shall  not. 


BIRTH    CONTROL 
AND 

ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


The  vast  majority  of  the  people  on 
earth  today  lead  hves  of  peasant  poverty  and  toil.  We 
are  probably  the  last  generation  who  can  make  this 
statement,  for  change  is  upon  us,  but  for  the  moment 
it  is  still  true.  Most  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
is  still  a  poverty-stricken  world  where  people  spend 
their  full  efforts  struggling  for  subsistence.  These  peo- 
ple have  no  great  industries,  no  modern  armies.  The 
tiny  minorities  who  rule  them  and  who  speak  for  them 
in  the  councils  of  world  politics  may  be  enlightened, 
urbane,  and  ambitious;  but  the  people  themselves  are 
backward,  and  the  nations  they  fill  are  poor  and  weak. 
Their  resources  are  developed  and  their  economies 
often  controlled  by  more  advanced  countries,  their 
armies  trained  and  equipped  and  their  foreign  pohcies 
set  by  stronger  nations.  Some  of  these  peasant  lands  do 
not  even  control  their  own  political  institutions  but 
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remain  the  colonies,  economic  dependencies,  or  satel- 
lites of  other  nations.  Ever  since  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion they  have  occupied  a  subordinate  position  in  in- 
ternational relations.  They  are,  indeed,  the  spoils  for 
which  industrial  nations  contend. 

Today,  however,  the  Industrial  Revolution  is  spread- 
ing into  new  areas  and  infecting  the  world's  great 
peasant  populations  with  its  fever.  As  the  tide  of  West- 
ern rule  recedes,  it  leaves  new  nations  which  have 
known  at  first  hand  the  dazzling  wealth  and  power  of 
the  advanced,  industrial  nations  and  which  aspire  to 
the  higher  living  standards  and  improved  political  sta- 
tus that  they  know  are  potentially  theirs.  The  key  to 
wealth  and  power  for  such  nations  is  rapid  industriali- 
zation, and  this  is  the  goal  of  all  the  backward  lands  on 
earth  today.  What  role  does  population  play  in  their 
quest  for  a  modern  way  of  hfe? 

Demographers  and  economists  in  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe  have  long  been  interested  in  the 
effect  of  population  characteristics  upon  economic  de- 
velopment, both  in  advanced,  industrial  nations  such  as 
their  own  and  in  the  underdeveloped  areas.  The  state 
of  the  national  economy  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  a 
long  list  of  causes  of  which  population  is  only  one.  We 
are  well  aware,  moreover,  that  the  relationship  between 
numbers  and  wealth  works  both  ways :  if  the  number  of 
people  affects  the  national  economic  welfare,  so,  too, 
does  the  state  of  the  economy  affect  the  course  of 
births,  deaths,  and  migrations.  Our  concern  for  the 
moment,  however,  is  with  the  ways  in  which  population 
characteristics  may  help  or  hinder  nations  in  achieving 
higher  living  standards. 

The  people  of  backward  nations  are  interested,  of 
course,  in  economic  modernization  primarily  because 
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they  expect  it  to  raise  their  hving  standards.  More  im- 
portant from  our  point  of  view,  however,  is  economic 
efficiency,  and  this  is  best  measured  by  the  level  of  per 
capita  production  or  per  capita  income.  Increased  pro- 
duction may  not  pay  off  immediately  in  higher  living 
standards — not  if  a  large  amount  of  the  greater  wealth 
is  plowed  back  into  production  in  the  form  of  capital, 
and  not  if  a  large  proportion  of  production  is  turned 
to  military  uses — but  in  the  long  run  higher  living 
standards  are  possible  only  if  more  is  produced.  Per 
capita  production  is  more  important  than  total  produc- 
tion, for  even  a  substantial  increase  in  a  nation's  wealth 
may  not  mean  improvement  if  the  population  is  grow- 
ing even  faster. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  answers  to  three  questions  are 
sought :  ( I )  What  population  size  is  best  for  a  nation 
developing  its  economy?  Should  the  population  be  large 
or  small?  (2)  What  rate  of  population  growth  is  best 
If  the  country  is  modernizing  its  economy?  Is  rapid 
population  growth  an  advantage  or  a  handicap? 
(3)  What  distribution  of  ages  is  most  helpful?  ^ 


POPULATION    SIZE 

■'v 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  large  population  is  an  asset 
— up  to  a  point — because  there  are  economies  in  large- 
scale  production,  which  in  turn  requires  a  large  labor 
force  and  a  large  market,  both  of  which  are  simpler  to 
find  if  they  lie  within  the  national  boundaries.  A  large 
population  is  not  always  an  asset,  of  course.  It  does  not 

^  This  useful  organization  of  ideas  is  borrowed  from  Ansley 
,Coale  and  Edgar  Hoover:  Population  Growth  and  Economic 
Development  in  Low-Income  Countries  (Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press;  1958). 
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provide  the  kind  of  labor  force  required  unless  It  is  both 
skilled  and  employed  and  unless  the  technology  in  use 
has  advanced  to  a  point  where  the  available  manpower 
can  be  used  in  an  efficient  manner.  A  large  population 
does  not  constitute  a  great  market  unless  it  has  the 
purchasing  power  to  buy  the  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced. Underdeveloped  countries  lack  both  the  skills 
and  the  income  to  use  their  populations  effectively,  but 
looking  into  the  future,  we  can  grant  that  a  relatively 
large  population  will  eventually  prove  an  asset  for  the 
nation  seeking  its  peak  efficiency. 

Just  how  large  the  population  must  be  to  allow  a 
nation  the  full  economies  of  mass  production  is  less 
certain.  The  optimum  size  for  a  factory  or  an  industry 
varies  greatly  from  one  field  to  another,  and  changing 
technology  is  constantly  altering  the  outlook.  In  gen- 
eral, the  trend  is  probably  toward  larger  and  larger 
units  as  the  most  efficient  way  to  produce  and  market 
goods.  Capitalistic  businessmen  seem  ever  driven,  by 
considerations  of  profit  and  presumably  of  efficiency  as 
well,  to  expand  their  operations  throughout  the  nation 
they  inhabit  and  even  beyond  its  boundaries;  and  com- 
munist planners  are  even  now  consolidating  and  inte- 
grating the  economies  of  Eastern  Europe  to  utilize  an 
international  division  of  labor  and  skill.  Perhaps  the 
majority  of  present  nations  are  not  yet  large  enough  to 
achieve  the  full  economies  that  modern  technology 
allows. 

Balanced  against  this  advantage  of  size  must  be 
weighed  the  disadvantage  of  having  too  many  people  in 
relation  to  land  and  natural  resources,  both  of  which 
are  hmited.  In  economic  terms,  labor  is  simply  one 
factor  in  production.  If  too  much  is  added  in  relation  to 
other  factors — such  as  land  or  raw  materials  or  capital 
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— diminishing  returns  set  in  and  the  average  produc- 
tion of  each  worker  begins  to  fall,  A  nation  with  too 
many  people  in  relation  to  its  land  or  natural  resources 
faces  the  choice  of  using  its  labor  force  inefficiently  or 
of  letting  some  of  its  workers  remain  unemployed  so 
that  the  others  may  work  efficiently.  In  either  case  per 
capita  production  for  the  nation  falls,  or  fails  to  rise. 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  danger  that  the 
earth's  growing  population  will  soon  run  out  of  land  and 
raw  materials.  The  danger  seems  most  pressing  in  the 
large,  densely  populated,  underdeveloped  lands  of  Asia. 
However,  it  is  misleading  to  think  in  terms  of  a  crude 
relationship  of  men  to  acres  or  to  tons  of  coal.  Granted 
that  there  are  eventual  limits  to  the  number  of  people 
any  physical  environment  can  support,  one  cannot 
determine  that  a  nation  is  nearing  that  limit  by  meas- 
uring its  area  or  by  counting  its  known  resources. 

,/Population  density  figures  do  not  reveal  much  by 
themselves,  for  100  men  can  live  as  well  on  one  square 
mile  of  fertile  ^oil  as  one  man  on  a  mile  of  desert,  and 
the  same  piece  of  land  will  support  many  times  as 
many  people  when  it  is  irrigated  and  intensively  culti- 
vated as  it  will  when  tilled  by  primitive  means.  With 
the  application  of  industrial  technology,  population 
density  becomes  even  less  significant,  for  modern  in- 
dustry can  support  with  ease  densities  that  would  mean 
starvation  in  an  agricultural  society.  - 

Even  the  amount  of  agricultural  land  a  nation  has  is 
not  completely  fixed.  In  every  nation  on  earth  there  are 
idle  lands  that  could  be  put  to  use,  and  science  con- 
tinues to  find  new  ways  to  produce  higher  yields  on  the 
land  already  under  cultivation.  A  nation  can  also  in- 
crease its  food  supply  by  importing  food  from  other 
nations;  England  and  Japan,  to  name  but  two,  have 
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done  just  that.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  somewhere  there 
lies  a  limit  to  the  food  supply,  but  no  nation  has  reached 
it  yet.  People  in  many  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  are 
short  of  food,  but  not  because  the  population  is  too 
large — rather,  because  the  level  of  technology  is  too 
low. 

It  may  well  be  that  there  are  too  many  agricultural 
workers  in  some  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  for  the 
amount  of  agricultural  land  to  be  worked — particularly 
if  the  land  is  worked  efficiently — but  here,  again, 
modernization  of  the  economy  can  provide  other  work 
for  these  excess  workers.  The  shift  from  rural  to  urban 
occupations  has  accompanied  the  growing  wealth  of 
every  industrializing  nation. 

Resources  of  fuel  are  even  less  fixed  than  food  sup- 
plies. No  nation  yet  knows  the  exact  magnitude  of  its 
fuel  resources.  Most  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  can 
only  guess;  and  even  in  the  advanced,  industrial  na- 
tions new  deposits  are  constantly  discovered  or  made 
usable  by  better  searching  methods  and  new  tech- 
niques. A  generation  ago  it  was  fashionable  to  worry 
that  the  world  would  soon  run  out  of  oil:  known  re- 
serves were  tabulated,  rates  of  use  computed,  and 
alarm  prevailed.  Today,  however,  the  problem  is  not  a 
scarcity  of  oil  but  an  oversupply.^ 

The  discovery  of  atomic  energy  did  not  deter  the 
worriers.  First  they  insisted  that,  while  this  marvelous 
new  source  of  energy  produced  first-rate  explosions,  it 
was  not  adaptable  to  peacetime  uses,  the  waste  ma- 
terials were  too  dangerous,  it  was  too  expensive,  and 
besides,  the  supply  of  uranium  was  even  shorter  than 
the  supply  of  oil.  Then  came  hydrogen  explosions,  and 

2  Petroleum  Week,  Jan.  8,  i960,  p.  12. 
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no  one  claimed  the  world  was  about  to  run  out  of 
hydrogen.  Next  will  come  solar  energy. 
/The  argument  about  the  limits  set  on  population  by 
resources  appears  to  boil  down  to  a  controversy  be- 
tween those  who  tend  to  be  optimists  and  those  who 
tend  to  be  pessimists.  The  pessimists  compare  present 
resources  with  future  population  and  constantly  find 
grounds  for  alarm  whatever  new  wonders  science  pro- 
duces to  confound  them;  the  optimists,  for  their  part, 
compare  the  present  population  with  all  the  possible 
wonders  of  the  future  and  conclude  that  science  will 
provide. 

The  present  writers  tend  toward  optimism.  Of 
course,  the  world's  total  resources,  like  its  total  food 
supply,  set  an  ultimate  limit  to  the  number  of  people 
the  earth  can  support;  clearly  the  world's  population 
cannot  continue  to  grow  indefinitely  at  its  present  rate. 
But  the  absolute  limits  of  subsistence  are  theoretical 
limits  that  lie-  somewhere  in  the  indefinite  future,  not 
operating  limits  that  affect  the  present,  and  they  are 
limits  for  all  humanity,  not  for  a  single  nation. 

At  the  present  time  the  relationship  of  population  to 
natural  resources  does  not  help  much  in  determining 
when  a  nation's  population  is  too  large.  In  an  age  of 
improving  technology  resources  turn  out  to  be  one  of 
the  most  flexible  of  economic  factors  for  humanity. 
For  a  single  nation,  the  amount  of  resources  is  even 
more  elastic.  Most  African  nations,  though  rich  in  re- 
sources, support  only  meager  populations  because  their 
resources  are  still  largely  undeveloped,  and  most  of 
those  that  are  developed  are  shipped  elsewhere.  Italy, 
though  poor  in  resources,  successfully  supports  many 
more  people  because  she  has  utilized  the  resources  she 
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has  and  because  she  imports  resources  from  other 
lands.  It  is  not  the  total  potential  resources  of  a  nation 
that  determine  how  much  labor  it  can  use  efficiently; 
rather,  it  is  the  amount  of  developed  resources  which  it 
is  actually  using.  Nor  is  it  a  question  of  the  store  of 
resources  that  lies  physically  within  a  nation's  bounda- 
ries; rather,  it  is  the  resources  anywhere  to  which  the 
nation  has  access  through  trade. 

In  some  underdeveloped  areas  the  amount  of  land 
actually  under  cultivation  and  the  amount  of  raw  ma- 
terials actually  available  for  use  are  low  enough  that 
the  population  comes  close  to  pressing  against  its  limits. 
Economic  modernization,  however,  will  extend  these 
limits  considerably;  indeed,  it  is  already  doing  so,  for 
even  a  nation  like  India  is  improving  its  living  stand- 
ards as  the  years  go  by. 

A  much  more  pressing  matter  in  underdeveloped 
areas  is  the  shortage  of  capital.  This,  indeed,  is  a  factor 
of  production  in  such  short  supply  that  it  makes  the 
amount  of  labor  available  far  too  large  for  efficient 
production,  and  without  efficient  production,  the  stand- 
ard of  living  necessarily  remains  unsatisfactory. 

The  difference  between  American  living  standards 
and  those  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  is  determined 
largely  by  the  amount  of  capital  goods.  American 
wealth  rests  upon  American  production,  and  American 
production  rests  upon  the  machine.  Consider  the  peas- 
ant with  his  scythe,  and  the  American  with  his  reaping 
machine.  Consider  the  primitive  road  gang  with  its 
shovels  and  hammers,  and  the  American  construction 
gang  laying  out  ribbons  of  concrete  with  a  zoo  of  me- 
chanical monsters. 

An  underdeveloped  nation  is  far  more  apt  to  have  too 
many  people  in  relation  to  its  capital  than  too  many 
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people  in  relation  to  its  land  or  resources.  However, 
population  size  is  not  the  source  of  the  difficulty,  for  a 
lack  of  capital  can  afflict  both  large  nations  and  small. 
Giant  India  and  tiny  Ghana  are  both  short  of  capital, 
while  the  United  States  and  Belgium  are  both  rich.  The 
size  of  the  population  in  itself  has  no  visible  effect  upon 
the  amount  of  capital  per  worker.  Much  more  impor- 
tant are  the  kind  of  social  system,  the  kind  of  tech- 
nology, and  the  level  of  economic  development. 

A  large  population,  then,  can  be  an  asset  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  large  enough  to  allow  the  economies  of 
mass  production,  or  a  hability  to  the  extent  that  it  is  not 
effectively  employed  because  of  a  lack  of  land,  re- 
sources, or  capital.  At  the  present  stage  of  history, 
however,  the  shortage  of  these  last  three  necessities  is 
far  more  the  result  of  poor  social  organization  than  of 
any  inherent  physical  limits — a  fact  that  is  sometimes 
forgotten  in  the  West. 


RATE    OF    POPULATION    GROWTH 

Though  the  size  of  its  population  may  not  have  great 
effect  upon  a  nation's  ability  to  modernize  its  economy, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  rate  of  population 
growth.  Large  or  small,  the  backward  nation  whose 
population  is  growing  rapidly  will  find  its  difficulties 
compounded. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  problem  of  finding  jobs  for 
the  thousands  or  millions  of  new  young  workers  who 
enter  the  labor  force  each  year.  Employed  they  will  add 
to  their  nation's  wealth;  unemployed  they  will  drag 
down  the  national  standard  of  living.  A  growing  popula- 
tion necessitates  a  constantly  expanding  economy,  a 
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requirement  that  even  a  highly  developed  nation  may 
have  trouble  meeting.  In  an  underdeveloped  area, 
where  the  traditional  economy  has  great  difficulty  ad- 
justing to  rapid  change,  the  problem  is  much  more 
difficult.  Within  a  wealthy  nation  a  backward  section  of 
the  country  producing  more  young  than  the  local 
economy  provides  opportunity  for  may  solve  its  problem 
by  exporting  young  people  to  the  cities  through  internal 
migration.  Thus  the  American  rural  South,  with  its 
high  fertility  and  its  limited  economic  opportunity, 
sends  out  a  steady  stream  of  the  ambitious,  white  and 
black,  to  the  cities  of  the  North  and  the  West.  In  under- 
developed areas  also  the  cities  attract  the  young,  but 
unless  the  economy  is  developing  very  rapidly  indeed, 
there  simply  are  not  enough  new  jobs  to  go  around.  The 
old  and  established  hold  on  to  the  best  positions;  the 
young  are  left  to  hang  on  the  edges  of  city  life  or  to  stay 
in  the  countryside  where  work  with  the  family  will 
keep  them  fed,  even  though  ten  mien  may  be  employed 
where  there  is  need  for  only  five.  Underemployment 
may  be  more  humane  than  the  unemployment  of  the 
advanced,  industrial  nations,  but  the  two  are  ahke  in 
lowering  the  nation's  per  capita  production. 

Even  if  jobs  of  some  kind  can  be  found,  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  labor  force  may  slow  down  the  rate  of 
economic  progress.  We  have  noted  that  the  most 
pressing  problem  of  underdeveloped  nations  is  the  ac- 
cum.ulation  of  capital  so  that  each  worker  may  have  the 
tools  and  machinery  required  to  increase  his  output. 
The  faster  the  population  grows,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  additional  workers  who  enter  the  labor  force 
each  year  and  must  be  equipped  with  appropriate 
capital  goods.  Thus  a  country  whose  population  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  must  provide  capital  at  a  much  faster  rate 
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than  a  country  whose  population  is  growing  slowly  or 
not  at  all. 

A  rapidly  growing  population  may  present  relatively 
little  difficulty  to  an  advanced  economy  with  plenty  of 
savings  where  the  problem  is  not  so  much  one  of  pro- 
viding funds  for  capital  investment  as  of  providing 
investment  opportunities  for  the  savings  that  already 
exist.  Indeed,  according  to  Keynesian  economic  theory, 
population  growth  in  an  advanced  country  may 
stimulate  investment  and  prosperity;  for  a  growing 
population  requires  more  cribs,  more  clothes,  more 
homes,  more  autos — more  everything.  Business  facili- 
ties are  thus  expanded  and  new  outlets  created  for 
investment  capital.  This  pumps  savings  back  into  the 
economic  bloodstream  rather  than  allowing  them  to  be 
withdrawn  from  use.^ 

The  population  growth  that  aids  an  advanced,  free- 
enterprise  economy,  however,  may  be  a  great  hindrance 
to  an  underdeveloped  nation.  A  country  like  India  has 
far  too  little  capital  as  it  is.  The  accumulation  of  savings 
is  extremely  painful,  for  production  is  low  and  the 
peasant  population  consumes  virtually  all  it  produces 
simply  to  stay  alive.  The  surplus  that  goes  to  landlords 
and  aristocrats  is  apt  to  be  spent  on  luxurious  living; 
that  earned  by  modern  enterprises  financed  from 
abroad  is  apt  to  flow  out  of  the  country  in  the  form  of 
profits.  The  surplus  collected  by  the  government  in 
taxes  is  apt  to  be  spent  on  immediately  needed  welfare 
measures  rather  than  on  long-term  capital  investments. 
Nevertheless,  by  struggling  to  the  utmost,  some  capital 
can  be  collected — enough   to  increase   gradually   the 

^  See  Joseph  Spengler:  "Population  as  a  Factor  in  Economic 
Development,"  in  Philip  Hauser  (ed.):  Population  and  World 
Politics  (Glencoe,  Illinois:  Free  Press;  1958),  pp.  162-89. 
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Stock  of  modern  tools  and  machinery  available  for  In- 
dian workers.  Unfortunately,  at  the  same  time,  the 
number  of  workers  is  also  growing.  It  is  a  matter  of  two 
steps  forward  and  one  step  backward,  for  every  in- 
crease that  might  go  to  improving  the  ratio  of  capital  to 
labor  is  partly  eaten  up  in  providing  for  a  larger  labor 
force.  India  and  other  nations  like  her  are  advancing, 
but  their  advance  would  be  much  faster  if  their  popu- 
lations were  not  growing  so  fast. 

AGE    DISTRIBUTION 

There  is  one  more  important  population  characteristic 
which  influences  a  nation's  economy.  It  makes  a  dif- 
ference what  proportion  of  the  population  is  young, 
adult,  and  aged;  for  although  all  consume,  all  are  not 
equally  engaged  in  production.  Generally  speaking,  the 
population  aged  15  to  65  supports  through  its  labor  the 
dependent  population  below  15  (say  18  for  the  ad- 
vanced, industrial  nations)  and  past  65.  Thus  a  nation 
with  a  high  proportion  of  adults  of  working  age  is  in  a 
stronger  economic  position  than  a  nation  with  a  high 
proportion  of  dependents. 

Here  again,  the  underdeveloped  areas  suffer  a  dis- 
advantage, for  thanks  to  their  high  fertility,  they  have  a 
high  percentage  of  child  dependents.  True,  they  have 
fewer  old  people  than  the  developed  countries,  but  the 
over-all  balance  is  still  to  their  disadvantage.  Thus 
Taiwan,  one  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  for  which 
figures  are  fairly  reliable,  in  1956  had  only  a  little  more 
than  half  her  population  (54  per  cent)  in  the  working 
ages  from  15  to  65,  while  the  United  States  in  1957 
had  61  per  cent  and  England  and  Wales,  with  their 
low  fertility,  73  per  cent. 
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No  nation,  of  course,  gets  productive  labor  from  all 
its  population  aged  15  to  65.  Some  are  sick,  some  are 
lazy,  and  some  would  work  if  they  could  but  are  un- 
employed or  underemployed.  The  size  of  the  work  force 
depends  in  addition  upon  what  use  is  made  of  the  labor 
of  women,  children,  and  old  people,  but  the  age  struc- 
ture sets  limits  to  the  number  of  workers  of  prime  age 
who  are  available. 

Most  of  the  underdeveloped  nations  do  not  even 
provide  full-time  employment  for  all  of  the  prime  age 
workers  they  have.  In  addition,  the  pitifully  small  out- 
put of  those  who  do  work  must  go  in  large  part  to  food 
and  clothing  and  schools  for  the  young,  leaving  even 
less  for  the  capital  investment  so  necessary  for  eco- 
nomic advance. 


THE    NEED    FOR    BIRTH    CONTROL 

In  view  of  these  conclusions,  high  fertility  is  blamed 
for  many  of  the  problems  encountered  by  underde- 
veloped nations  seeking  to  modernize  their  economies,       I 
High  fertility  helps  swell  the  size  of  nations  already      | 
large  to  the  point  where  there  may  be  pressure  on  land      ! 
and  resources.  High  fertility  floods  the  land  with  chil-      \ 
dren  who  consume  the  wealth  that  might  otherwise  go      1 
to  capital  investment.  High  fertility  combined  with  the      | 
low  mortality  that  has  become  world-wide  brings  rapid      j 
growth  that  makes  it  hard  even  to  maintain  the  exist- 
ing ratio  of  capital  to  labor,  let  alone  raise  it.  High 
fertility,  in  the  view  of  most  Western  experts,  is  a 
plague. 

"Reduce  fertility!"  No  other  message  runs  so  clear 
through  the  writings  of  most  modern  demographers — 
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who  are,  of  course,  aware  that  cutting  the  birth  rate 
would  by  itself  solve  little,  that  these  nations  must 
modernize  their  economies  and  raise  production  to  es- 
cape the  endless  wheel  of  poverty.  But  high  fertility 
slows  economic  modernization.  A  demographer  and  an 
economist  working  together  have  estimated  that  if 
India  could  cut  her  fertility  in  half  in  the  next  25  years, 
the  result  in  30  years  would  be  a  40  per  cent  improve- 
ment in  income  per  consumer — 40  per  cent  higher, 
that  is,  than  the  improvement  would  otherwise  be.*  In 
the  absence  of  lower  fertility,  the  way  for  such  nations 
as  India  will  be  hard  indeed. 

Some  Western  experts  go  so  far  as  to  insist  that  the 
crowded,  underdeveloped  areas  cannot  complete  their 
industrialization  unless  they  reduce  fertility.  For  ex- 
ample, economist  Joseph  Spengler  writes : 

a  speedy  cessation  of  world  population  growth  ap- 
pears to  be  essential  to  the  gradual  alleviation  and 
removal  of  widespread  poverty.  Social  and  eco- 
nomic programs  which  fail  to  take  this  into  ac- 
count are  almost  certainly  doomed  to  f  ail.^ 

Others,  including  the  present  writers,  believe  that  the 
underdeveloped  areas  will  succeed  in  completing  their 
modernization  in  spite  of  their  rapid  population  growth. 
The  task,  however,  would  be  much  simpler  if  their 
numbers  were  not  increasing  so  rapidly. 

Leaving  to  economists  and  statesmen  the  knotty 
problems  of  how  to  uproot  a  traditional  economy  and 
set  it  growing  again  along  more  modern  lines,  and  as- 

*  Coale  and  Hoover:  Population  Growth  and  Economic  De- 
velopment in  Low-Income  Countries,  Ch.  xxii. 

^  Joseph  Spengler:  "Aspects  of  the  Economics  of  Population 
Growth — Part  II,"  Southern  Economic  Journal,  Jan.,  1948,  p.  265. 
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suming  somehow  that  it  will  be  done,  most  Western 
demographers  turn  their  own  efforts  to  the  advocacy  of 
birth  control,  placing  their  main  hopes  for  lower 
fertility  upon  the  rapid  spread  of  contraception.  This  is 
the  method  with  historical  precedent,  for  by  this 
method  the  Western  nations  reduced  their  own  fer- 
tility. As  the  underdeveloped  areas  apply  Western 
technology  to  the  problem  of  raising  production,  so  it  is 
hoped  they  will  apply  Western  technology  to  the  prob- 
lem of  reducing  fertility. 

The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  the  matter  of  motivation, 
for  while  the  governments  and  businessmen  of  under- 
developed areas  are  highly  motivated  to  produce  more 
goods,, the  average  peasant  apparently  is  not  motivated 
to  produceTess^Tiildren.  If — and  the  "if"  is  a  big  one — 
the  presently  underdeveloped  areas  follow  the  pattern 
of  those  who  industrialized  before  them,  fertility  will 
eventually  drop  as  the  peasants  flock  into  the  cities  and 
take  on  the  values  of  an  ambitious,  materialist,  urban 
society;  but  the  change  will  not  come  until  after  the 
economy  has  been  changed  beyond  recognition.  What 
most  demographers  advocate  is  a  drop  in  fertility  in 
advance  of  industrialization.  Whether  this  can  be  done 
remains  to  be  seen.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  can  be, 
but  neither  is  there  conclusive  evidence  that  it  cannot. 

The  predominant  Western  view,  then,  is  that  the 
population  explosion  may  well  blow  up  the  chances  of 
underdeveloped  areas  to  modernize  their  economies 
peacefully  and  quickly.  To  hasten  and  smooth  the 
change,  population  experts  propose  the  introduction  of 
large-scale  campaigns  for  birth  control.  Officials  in 
some  underdeveloped  nations  agree.  Plans  for  birth 
control  meet  with  opposition,  however,  from  two  main 
sources:   the  Catholic  Church  and  the  leaders  of  in- 
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temational  communism.  On  this  matter,  if  on  no  other, 
the  views  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Party  coincide. 


CATHOLIC    OPPOSITION 

Cathohc  opposition  to  birth  control  stems  mainly  from 
a  moral  objection  to  most  of  the  means  of  reducing 
fertility.  From  a  firm  position  on  this  point — as  firm  as 
only  a  moral  objection  can  be — the  official  Catholic 
argument  runs  backward,  maintaining  that  it  is  not 
necessary  in  any  case  to  reduce  fertility,  that  the  so- 
called  population  problem  of  the  underdeveloped  areas 
can  be  solved  in  other  ways. 

The  Church  has  stated  its  position  clearly  regarding 
all  the  major  means  of  lowering  fertility,  reserving  its 
strongest  prohibition  for  abortion,  which  it  views  quite 
simply  as  a  form  of  murder.  This  view,  shared  by  many 
non-Catholics  as  well,  is  carried  to  its  logical  extreme 
by  the  Church,  which  would  prohibit  abortion  under 
any  condition,  even  to  save  the  mother's  life. 

The  views  of  Pope  Pius  XI  on  this  matter  are  binding 
and  categoric.  In  ^ '"papal  encyclical  in  1930  he  de- 
clared : 

But  another  very  grave  crime  is  to  be  noted. 
Venerable  Brethren,  which  regards  the  taking  of 
the  life  of  the  offspring  hidden  in  the  mother's 
womb.  Some  wish  it  to  be  allowed  and  left  to  the 
will  of  the  father  or  the  mother;  others  say  it  is 
unlawful  unless  there  are  weighty  reasons  which 
they  call  by  the  name  of  medical,  social  or  eugenic 
"indications.".  .  .  however  much  we  may  pity 
the  mother  whose  health  and  even  life  is  gravely 
imperiled  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  allotted 
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to  her  by  nature,  nevertheless,  what  could  ever 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  exercising  in  any  way  the 
directmurder  of  the  innocent?   .  .  . 

Whether  inflicted  upon  the  mother  or  upon  the 
child,  it  is  against  the  precept  of  God  and  the  law 
of  nature:  "Thou  shalt  not  kill."  The  life  of  each 
is  equally  sacred,  and  no  one  has  the  power,  not 
even  the  public  authority,  to  destroy  it. 

...  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle :  "Evil  is  not  to 
be  done  that  good  may  come  of  it."  ® 

Pope  Pius  XII  repeated  the  instruction  in  a  speech  to 
the  Catholic  Union  of  Obstetricians  in  1951,  warning 
doctors  and  midwives  that  they  must  refuse  to  cooper- 
ate in  any  action  that  might  destroy  unborn  life.  Said 
the  Pope : 

every  human  being,  even  a  child  in  the  mother's 
womb,  receives  the  right  of  life  directly  from  God, 
not  from  his  parents  nor  from  any  human  society 
or  authority.^ 

Therefore,  he  reasoned,  no  human  being  has  a  right  to 
take  a  life,  even  to  save  another. 

Abortion,  it  must  be  noted,  has  never  been  advocated 
by  Western  demographers  as  a  means  of  reducing 
fertility.  This  method  has  been  widely  used,  however 
— illegally  in  such  countries  as  the  United  States  and 
legally  in  Russia  and  in  most  of  the  communist  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe.  Whatever  the  intentions  of 
these  latter  governments  in  legalizing  what  had  pre- 
viously been  done  illegally — presumably  a  matter  of 
the  welfare  of  mothers  in  difficult  straits — the  effect 

*  Pope  Pius  XI:  "Casti  Connubii,"  The  Ecclesiastical  Review, 
March,  1931,  pp.  242-3. 

^  The  New  York  Times,  Oct.  30, 1951,  p.  18,  col.  3. 
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has  been  to  reduce  the  birth  rate.*  Legal  abortion  must 
also  be  credited  as  the  major  means  by  which  the 
Japanese  have  cut  their  birth  rate  so  sharply,  though 
the  Japanese  government  would  much  prefer  its  people 
to  use  contraception  instead. 

Contraception,  however,  is  almost  as  bad  as  abortion 
as  far  as  the  Catholic  Church  is  concerned,  and  here 
the  objection  is  not  as  easy  to  understand  as  in  the  case 
of  abortion.  To  a  non-Catholic  it  might  appear  that  the 
Church's  position  is  simply  a  historical  hangover  of  the 
values  favoring  high  fertility  that  were  prevalent  in 
medieval  Europe  when  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
were  formed;  the  specific  objection  to  contraception  is 
much  more  recent,  however,  and  it  has  been  emphati- 
cally reaffirmed  by  recent  Popes. 

The  Church  opposes  contraception  in  part  because  of 
a  long-standing  preference  for  large  families — a  view 
that  goes  back  to  the  Bible,  where  God  enjoined  Adam 
and  Eve  to  "Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth."  Long  after  one  might  suppose  the  work  of  Adam 
and  Eve  to  have  been  well  done.  Pope  Pius  XII  repeated 
that  large  families  were  blessed  by  God  and  beloved  by 
the  Church.  The  Pontiff  declared:  "God  does  not  deny 
means  of  livelihood  to  those  whom  he  calls  into  life."  ^ 

In  the  same  vein,  the  present  Pope  John  XXIII  ex- 

/  horted  parents  to  have  many  children.  "Don't  be  afraid 

I    of  the  number  of  your  sons  and  daughters,"  he  said. 

"On  the  contrary,  ask  Divine  Providence  for  them  so 

that  you  can  rear  and  educate  them  to  their  own  benefit 

^  W.  Parker  Mauldin:  "Fertility  Control  in  Communist  Coun- 
tries: Policy  and  Practice,"  in  Milbank  Memorial  Fund:  Popu- 
lation Trends  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  USSR  and  Mainland  China 
(New  York:  Milbank  Memorial  Fund;  i960),  pp.  179-97- 

^  The  New  York  Times,  Jan.  2,2,  1958,  p.  13,  col.  i. 
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and  to  the  glory  of  your  fatherland  here  on  earth  and  of 
that  one  in  heaven."  ^ 

A  second  reason  for  the  Catholic  Church's  opposition 
to  contraception  is  a  strong  religious  and  moral  objec- 
tion to  any  frustration  of  the  natural  consequences  of 
sexual  intercourse.  Linking  contraception  to  prostitu- 
tion, homosexuality,  and  sodomy,  the  Church  sees  con- 
traception as  unnatural,  repulsive,  and  thoroughly 
immoral. 

The  1930  papal  encyclical  denounced  contraception 
as  "shameful  and  intrinsically  vicious,"  "an  offence 
against  .the  law  of  God  and  of  nature,"  and  a  "grave 
sin."  A  1 961  encyclical  reaffirmed  this  vievi^,  referring  to 
birth  control  measures  as  "methods  and  means  un- 
worthy of  man"  and  as  "expedients  that  offend  against 
the  moral  order  established  by  God."  ^  Needless  to  say, 
sterilization  is  similarly  prohibited. 

The  only  method  of  avoiding  childbirth  allowed  to 
Catholics  is  abstinence  from  sexual  relations  or  "virtu- 
ous continence"  which  is  viewed  as  morally  commend- 
able since  it  involves  sacrifice  as  opposed  to  "overin- 
dulgence." ^  A  distinctly  Puritan  note  creeps  into 
Catholic  writings  on  birth  control,  extolling  the  virtues 
of  self-control  and  responsibility  and  the  rational  use  of 
sex.  The  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States  struck 
this  note  in  a  recent  statement  on  birth  control,  assert- 
ing that  economic  progress  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 

^  The  New  York  Times,  April  11,  i960,  p.  i,  col.  7. 

2  Pope  John  XXIII:  "Mater  et  Magistra,"  The  New  York  Times, 
July  15,  1 961. 

3  See  William  Gibbons,  S.  J.:  "The  Catholic  Value  System  in 
Relation  to  Human  Fertility,"  in  George  Mair  (ed.):  Studies  in 
Population  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press;  1949),  pp. 
108-29. 
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"implies  discipline,  self-control  and  the  disposition  to 
postpone  present  satisfactions  for  future  gains,"  and 
that  "the  widespread  use  of  contraceptives  would  hin- 
der rather  than  promote  the  acquisition  of  these  quali- 
ties." *  The  fact  that  family  planning  through  abstinence, 
even  periodic  abstinence,  is  difficult  apparently  in- 
creases its  moral  value,  though  it  certainly  decreases 
its  effectiveness. 

The  discovery  in  1932  that  a  woman  is  fertile  for 
only  a  few  days  each  month  has  made  possible  that 
"natural"  method  of  birth  control  that  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "rhythm  method,"  by  which  a  couple 
abstaining  from  sexual  relations  for  a  relatively  brief 
period  may,  if  its  calculations  turn  out  to  be  correct, 
avoid  conception.  The  Church  permits  the  use  of  this 
somewhat  ineffective  means  of  birth  control — provided, 
however,  that  the  motives  of  the  couple  are  correct.  Its 
use  to  avoid  all  procreation  is  forbidden,  but  it  may  be 
used  to  assure  a  reasonable  interval  between  births  or 
to  limit  the  size  of  a  family  already  as  large  as  the 
health  and  resources  of  the  parents  permit.  However, 
any  decision  as  to  family  size  must  be  made  by  the 
parents  alone.  No  public  authority  is  supposed  to  en- 
courage the  reduction  of  fertility  through  any  program 
or  law.^  And  in  making  their  individual  decisions,  par- 
ents should  remember  that  large  families  remain  the 
Catholic  ideal. 

In  keeping  with  these  beliefs,  the  Catholic  Church 
opposes  all  birth-control  programs,  both  private  and 

*  The  New  York  Times,  Nov.  26,  1959,  p.  43,  col.  3. 

^Stanislaus  de  Lestapis,  S.  J.:  "Birth  Rate  and  Well-Being, 
Psychological  Conditions  for  Sufficiency  Among  Backward  Peo- 
ples," Social  Order,  Feb.,  1956,  p.  75. 
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governmental,  whether  intended  for  Catholics  or  non- 
Catholics,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  In  the  Catholic 
countries  effective  birth-control  programs  are  barred. 
In  the  United  States  the  Church  has  vigorously  opposed 
successful  attempts  to  amend  or  reinterpret  old  laws 
that  treated  contraception  as  "obscene";  thanks  to 
Catholic  action,  doctors  are  still  forbidden  to  give  con- 
traceptive advice  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
The  World  Health  Organization  has  also  felt  the  weight 
of  Catholic  pressure.^  Late  in  1959  the  Catholic  Bishops 
of  the  United  States  stirred  up  a  political  controversy  by 
declaring  that  American  Catholics  would  not  "support 
any  public  assistance,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  to  pro- 
mote artificial  birth  prevention,  abortion  or  sterilization 
whether  through  direct  aid  or  by  means  of  international 
organizations."  ^ 

What  then  of  the  population  problems  that  beset  so 
many  of  the  underdeveloped  countries?  Catholics  offi- 
cially deny  that  the  problems  of  these  countries  are 
population  problems  and  thus  see  no  reason  for  reduc- 
ing fertility.  The  Catholic  Bishops  had  harsh  words  for 
population  experts  who  advocate  birth  control,  accusing 
them  of  launching  a  "propaganda  campaign"  and  of 
coining  the  term  "population  explosion"  as  a  "terror 
technique  phrase"  which  provided  a  "smoke  screen  be- 
hind which  a  moral  evil  may  be  foisted  upon  the 
pubhc." « 

Overpopulation,  in  the  official  Catholic  view,  is  a 
social  and  economic  problem  which  can  best  be  solved 
by  emigration  and  by  help  from  more  prosperous  na- 

^  See  Alvah  W.  SuUoway :  Birth  Control  and  Catholic  Doctrine 
(Boston:  Beacon  Press;  1959),  Part  I. 

^  The  New  York  Times,  Nov.  26,  1959,  p.  43,  col.  2. 
®  Ibid.,  p.  43,  col.  I.  ^ 
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tions  in  the  short  run  and  by  improved  technology  and 
social  reform  in  the  long  run.  In  contrast  to  most  non- 
Catholic  population  experts,  who  do  not  expect  emi- 
gration to  provide  much  help  to  the  nations  presently 
suffering  from  overpopulation,  Catholic  thinkers  feel  it 
has  a  role  to  play,  and — in  company  with  experts  of  all 
religious  persuasions — they  call  upon  the  "have"  na- 
tions to  help  the  "have  nots." 

Catholic  leaders  believe  that  technology  is  thoroughly 
capable  of  keeping  ahead  of  population  growth.  Said 
the  Catholic  Bishops : 

The  "population  explosion"  alarmists  do  not  place 
in  proper  focus  the  idea  of  increasing  the  acreage 
yield  to  meet  the  food  demands  of  an  increasing 
population.  ...  It  seems  never  to  dawn  on  them 
that  in  a  chronic  condition  where  we  have  more 
people  than  food,  the  logical  answer  would  be,  not 
to  decrease  the  number  of  people  but  to  increase 
the  food  supply  which  is  almost  unhmited  in  po- 
tential.^ 

This  note  of  optimism  was  struck  by  Pope  John  XXIII  in 
his  1 96 1  encyclical,  where  he  said  that  "God  in  His  good- 
ness and  wisdom,  has  diffused  in  nature  inexhaustible 
resources."  ^ 

However,  Catholics  also  see  a  need  for  social  reform. 
A  prominent  Catholic  writer  expressed  this  as  follows: 

The  basic  issue  we  face  is  not  primarily  popu- 
lation growth  or  resources,  but  man's  ability  to 
modify  his  cultural  and  social  systems  so  that  the 

^  Ibid.,  p.  43,  cols.  5,  6. 

^  The  New  York  Times,  July  15,  1961. 
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fullest  exploitation  of  the  world's  resources  be- 
comes possible.  This  calls  for  the  elimination  of 
traditional  methods  of  exploitation  by  the  more 
powerful  nations  in  world  trade  and  by  the  more 
powerful  classes  within  each  nation.^ 

Still  another  has  said: 

To  solve  the  problems  of  hunger  in  the  world 
more  than  a  mental  and  cultural  "revolution"  of 
the  backward  peoples  will  be  required — a  similar 
"revolution"  must  be  engendered  among  the  ad- 
vanced nations  with  their  strong  economies.  They 
must  be  brought  to  appreciate  that  far  too  often 
their  supremacy  is  due  to  onesided  contracts 
which  offer  great  odds  in  their  favor  overseas. 
.  .  .  The  greed  of  the  advanced  nations  must 
give  away  to  a  humanitarian  economy,  which 
should  be  empowered  to  command  by  means  of 
agreed  levies,  some  distribution  of  income  without 
short-term  control  by  any  nation.^ 

In  spite  of  the  sincerity  with  which  these  arguments 
are  offered,  the  immense  secular  power  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  seldom  found  on  the  side  of  social  revolution 
in  the  countries  of  the  poor.  In  practice,  the  Catholic 
Church,  while  opposing  programs  of  birth  control,  has 
no  alternative  program  of  its  own  for  solving  the  popu- 
lation problem  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  other  than 
to  count  on  Divine  Providence,  human  ingenuity,  and 
social  reform  in  general  to  provide  for  the  world's  in- 
creasing numbers. 

2  Thomas :  "The  Catholic  Position  on  Population  Control," 
p.  452. 

^  de  Lestapis:  "Birth  Rate  and  Well-Being,"  p.  75. 
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THE    COMMUNIST    VIEW 

The  communist  program  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas  is  far  more  specific.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  program  to  which  Catholics  are  vigorously 
fpposed,  but,  oddly  enough,  the  theoretical  under- 
pinnings of  the  communist  view  are  strangely  similar 
to  those  of  the  Catholic.  One  Chinese  writer — some- 
what untypically,  to  be  sure — even  quoted  the  Bible  to 
support  his  views,  the  quotation  coming  through  its 
double  translation  like  this : 

In  the  "Book  of  Creation"  in  the  Old  Testament, 
God  said  unto  the  persons  whom  he  has  created: 
"You  should  multiply  yourselves."  * 

The  American  Cathohc  Bishops  in  their  statement  on 
birth  control  reciprocally  quoted  a  Russian  statement, 
noting  that  the  communist  view  on  population,  al- 
though "hypocritical,"  was  more  attractive  to  the  people 
of  underdeveloped  areas  than  the  usual  Western  ad- 
vocacy of  birth  control.^ 

/^  The  official  communist  position  and  the  official 
Catholic  position  agree  that  the  proper  way  to  attack 
poverty  in  crowded  underdeveloped  countries  is 
through  the  rapid  removal  of  economic  backwardness 
rather  than  through  birth  control.  The  communists, 
however,  have  no  moral  objection  to  contraception, 
sterilization,  or  even  legal  abortion  if  these  make  sense 
as  matters  of  individual  welfare.  They  simply  do  not 

*  Jo  Shui:   "Mouths  and  Hands,"  Survey  of  China  Mainland 
Press,  No.  2024  (June  i,  1959). 

^  The  New  York  Times,  Nov.  26,  1959,  p.  43,  col.  5. 
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think  that  these  are  ways  of  removing  poverty;  they 
find  the  reduction  of  fertility  pointless  in  the  absence  of 
economic  development  and  unnecessary  if  economic 
development  takes  place.  An  even  more  obvious  dif- 
ference from  the  Catholic  view  lies  in  the  communist 
insistence  that  the  development  be  done  under  a  com- 
munist system,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  communist  dogma 
that  overpopulation  cannot  exist  in  a  socialist  society 
but  only  under  capitalism. 

As  one  would  expect,  the  communist  view  goes  back 
to  Marx,  who  believed  that  overpopulation  was  not  the 
product  of  any  general,  abstract  law  of  population  but 
rather  the  specific  result  of  capitalism,  and  that  over- 
population was  not  a  question  of  too  many  people  in 
relation  to  food  or  resources  but  rather  a  question  of  too 
many  laborers  for  the  number  of  jobs  (or  too  few  jobs 
for  the  number  of  laborers).  According  to  Marx,  capi- 
talism positively  requires  a  reserve  army  of  unem- 
ployed, both  to  keep  wages  low  and  to  insure  that  there 
will  always  be  sufficient  workers  in  spite  of  the  cyclical 
ups  and  downs  of  a  capitalistic  economy.  In  other 
words,  since  the  labor  force  must  be  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  booms,  a  substantial  portion  of  it  is 
therefore  thrown  out  of  work  whenever  the  economy  is 
less  than  booming.  To  Marx  there  was  no  genuine  over- 
population, only  unemployment  and  underemplo)mient 
— both  of  which  would  grow  progressively  worse  in  a 
capitalistic  society,  as  both  would  be  eliminated  in  a 
socialistic  society.*'  The  idea  that  resources  might  set  a 
limit  to  population  size  was  dismissed  by  Engels,  who 
wrote  that  the  productivity  of  land  could  be  "infinitely 

®Karl  Marx:  Capital  (Chicago:  Charles  Kerr;  1912),  Vol.  I, 
Ch.  XXV,  Sections  3,4. 
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increased"  by  the   application   of  capital,  labor,   and 
science/ 

Marx  and  Engels  were  writing  about  advanced  West- 
em  economies,  not  about  peasant  Asia,  but  later  com- 
munist writers  have  extended  Marxist  thought  to  in- 
clude the  underdeveloped  areas.  Again,  the  problems  of 
poverty  are  blamed  upon  capitalistic  exploitation. 
Popov,  a  contemporary  Russian  expert  on  population, 
writes : 

With  the  aid  of  demography,  the  present-day  Mal- 
thusians  misrepresent  the  real  reasons  for  the 
plight  of  the  colonial  peoples,  claiming  that  it  is 
"overpopulation"  which  is  to  blame  for  everything, 
not  the  colonial  domination  of  the  imperialist 
Powers.® 

Chinese  writers  have  developed  the  same  theme, 
blaming  China's  present  poverty  not  upon  her  tremen- 
dous numbers  but  upon  "the  long  period  of  exploitation 
and  enslavement  to  which  our  country  was  subjected 
in  the  hands  of  imperialism,  feudalism,  and  bureau- 
cratic capitalism."  ^  What  Westerners  caU  "overpopula- 
tion" is  now  reinterpreted  as  a  matter  of  too  little  capital 
goods  and  a  bad  distribution  of  wealth  rather  than  as  a 
matter  of  too  few  jobs,  but  again  the  blame  is  placed 
on  capitalistic  social  organization. 

Communist  writers  are  unanimous  in  denouncing 
Malthus  and  modern  Westerners  who  are  interested  in 
population,  condemning  them  all  under  the  blanket 

'■  Ronald  Meek:  Marx  and  Engels  on  Malthus  (New  York: 
International  Publishers;  1954),  p.  58. 

^  A.  Popov:  "The  Present  Day  Malthusians,"  International 
Affairs  (Moscow),  Oct.,  1956,  p.  64. 

^  Peking  People's  Daily:  editorial,  quoted  in  Far  Eastern  Eco' 
nomic  Review,  April  4,  1957,  p.  421. 
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term  of  "neo-Malthusians."  A  steady  stream  of  vitupera- 
tion runs  from  Marx's  characterization  of  Malthus  as  a 
'schoolboyish,  superficial  plagiary"  and  a  "reverend 
scribbler"^  to  Khrushchev's  denunciation  of  the  "bour- 
geois, cannibalistic  theory  of  overpopulation."  ^  Russian 
and  other  communist  representatives  at  a  World  Popu- 
lation Conference  in  1954  had  strong  words  about 
Western  proposals  for  birth  control,  calling  them  the 
last  and  worst  device  of  American  imperialism  for 
destroying  the  vitahty  of  Asian  peoples.  The  Chinese 
once  felt  similarly;  a  1952  editorial  in  a  leading  Chinese 
newspaper  called  birth  control  simply  "a  means  of  kill- 
ing the  Chinese  people  without  shedding  blood."  ^ 

For  a  few  brief  years — from  1953  to  1957 — Com- 
munist China  altered  Marxist  ideology  and  pursued  a 
policy  of  trying  to  cut  down  the  high  fertility  of  the 
Chinese  through  a  campaign  for  birth  control;  *  but, 
even  while  promoting  birth  control  with  customary 
communist  intensity,  the  Chinese  were  careful  to 
distinguish  their  own  policy  from  that  of  the  Western 
"neo-Malthusians."  Western  observers  were  treated  to 
the  interesting  spectacle  of  a  communist  government 
behaving  almost  exactly  as  most  Western  demogra- 
phers would  have  advocated  while  at  the  same  time 
denouncing  most  of  the  arguments  on  which  the  West- 
erners based  their  views. 

As  a  start  most  Chinese  writing  on  the  subject  in- 
sisted that  China  was  not  "overpopulated."  The  country 
might  be  poor,  backward,  and  lacking  in  capital,  but  it 
did  not  have  too  many  people.  Mao  Tse-tung  expressed 

^  Marx:  Capital,  Vol.  I,  pp.  675-6,  note. 

2  Radio  Moscow  Broadcast,  July  4,  1958. 

3  Jen  Min  Jih  Pao,  April  25,  1952. 
^  See  Chapter  7. 
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the  official  line  when  he  criticized  people  who  "act  as  if 
they  thought  that  the  fewer  people  and  the  smaller 
their  world  the  better."  Accusing  them  of  an  "exclusive- 
club  mentality,"  Mao  stated : 

I  hope  these  people  will  take  a  wider  view  and 
really  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have  a  popula- 
tion of  600  million,  that  this  is  an  objective  fact, 
and  that  this  is  our  asset. ^ 

One  Party  theorist  even  boasted  that  China  could  pro- 
vide room  for  at  least  another  600  million  people.® 
Looking  to  the  future,  most  Chinese  theorists  felt  cer- 
tain that  production  could  keep  ahead  of  any  possible 
growth  in  the  Chinese  population;  and  they  cited  facts 
and  figures  to  show  that,  even  with  very  rapid  growth 
indeed,  China's  agricultural  production,  industrial  out- 
put, and  hving  standards  were  growing  faster  than  her 
population. 

The  Chinese  have  also  firmly  renounced  another 
Western  view,  that  rapid  population  growth  may  upset 
world  peace  by  leading  overpopulated  nations  to  seek 
territorial  expansion.  Apologies  have  been  wrung  from 
any  Chinese  writers  who  ever  expressed  this  view. 

A  new  reason  suggested  by  the  Chinese  for  further- 
ing birth  control  was  that  under  a  socialist  system,  "un- 
planned and  anarchic"  increase  in  the  population  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  planned  development  of  the 
Chinese  economy  and  culture. '^  One  writer  explained: 

^  Mao  Tse-tung:  "On  the  Correct  Handling  of  Contradictions 
Among  the  People"  (speech),  Current  Background,  No.  458 
(June  20,  1957)- 

^  Chen  Po-ta,  quoted  in  Irene  B.  Taeuber:  "Population  Policies 
in  Communist  China,"  Population  Index,  Oct.,  1956,  p.  265. 

''  Extracts  from  China  Mainland  Magazines,  No.  88  (June  24, 
1957),  P-  17- 
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The  planned  increase  of  population  is  a  demand  of 
the  law  of  the  planned  development  of  socialist 
planned  national  economy.  Engels  has  wisely 
prophesied:  "If  the  Communist  society  in  the 
future  has  the  need  to  regulate  the  increase  of 
population  then,  like  its  earlier  efforts  at  the  regu- 
lation of  material  goods,  only  such  a  society  will 
realize  its  object  without  the  least  difficulty."  * 

At  the  height  of  China's  brief  birth-control  campaign, 
vriters  and  officials  admitted  that  China's  rapid  popula- 
ion  growth — estimated  at  about  2^/2  per  cent  each 
^ear — was  making  it  difficult  to  provide  enough  new 
ichools  and  to  increase  living  standards.  Two  Chinese 
scholars  later  denounced  for  their  views  also  presented 
vith  considerable  skill  the  traditional  Western  argu- 
nent  that  rapid  population  growth  would  impede  the 
•ormation  of  needed  capital.^ 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  Chinese  line  has 
)een  that  birth  control  is  desirable  not  as  a  means  of 
solving  China's  economic  problems  but  as  a  welfare 
neasure  to  protect  the  health  of  mothers  and  children, 
;o  allow  the  mothers  to  work  and  to  study,  and  to  pro- 
note  the  proper  education  of  the  young. 

Since  1958  in  particular  Chinese  writers  have  in- 
jisted  that  China's  large  population  is  an  economic 
isset,  citing  time  and  again  the  argument  of  "mouths 
md  hands."  Put  in  almost  childishly  simple  terms,  the 
argument  runs  as  follows : 

^  Shu  Chung:  "Problems  of  Population  and  Employment  in 
Dhina,"  Survey  of  China  Mainland  Press,  No.  1798  (June  24, 
[958). 

^  Wu  Ching-ch'ao  and  Ma  Yin-chu.  See  Extracts  from  China 
Mainland  Magazines,  No.  78  (April  15,  1957),  and  Current 
Background,  No.  469  (July  25, 1957). 
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Actually,  man  is  born  with  not  merely  a  mouth. 
Why  should  we  take  the  mouth  alone  to  count  the 
number  of  persons?  It  is  clear  that  the  term,  "hu- 
man mouths"  [the  Chinese  term  for  population], 
implies  that  man  is  taken  as  a  pure  consumer. 

From  this  point  of  view,  of  course,  a  large  population  is 
a  burden.  However,  the  argument  continues : 

every  man  comes  to  this  world  with  not  only  a 
mouth,  but  two  hands.   .   .   . 

We  Marxists  take  man  as  a  consumer  as  well 
as  a  producer.  First  of  all,  we  regard  man  as  a 
producer  .  .  .  consumption  and  production  are 
unified  and  inalienable  to  each  other.  However, 
what  a  mouth  can  consume  is  limited,  while  what 
both  hands  can  create  is  unlimited.^ 

According  to  this  argument,  a  large  population  is  a 
good  thing,  for  as  long  as  the  population  is  fully  em- 
ployed and  as  long  as  each  worker  produces  more  than 
he  consumes,  the  excess  can  go  into  capital  investment. 
The  more  workers,  the  more  capital  investment.  If  at 
the  same  time  individual  productivity  is  rising,  as  it  is 
in  China,  both  living  standards  and  the  proportion  of 
capital  investment  can  continue  to  be  raised. 

Chinese  writers  contend  that  during  the  present 
stage  of  economic  development  China  is  actually  suffer- 
ing from  a  labor  shortage,  that  because  of  her  low 
technical  standards  and  her  low  capitalization  enor- 
mous manpower  is  required  for  large-scale  economic 
construction.  As  to  what  the  situation  will  be  in  the 
future,  when  skills  and  equipment  are  better,  writers 
are  silent.  However,  if  past  evidence  is  any  indication, 

^  Jo  Shui:  "Mouths  and  Hands." 
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he  communist  line  is  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  this 
)ituation  as  well. 


CONCLUSIONS 

What  can  we  make  of  these  conflicting  views?  Is  any 
3ne  of  them  correct  or  is  there  some  portion  of  truth  in 
each?  To  begin  with,  the  topic  is  difficult  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  technical  nature  but  also  because  the  close 
relation  of  fertility  to  sex  seems  to  have  affected  most 
writers  on  this  topic  with  views  that  are  something  less 
(or  more)  than  scientific.  A  moral  tone  and  a  re- 
former's zeal  are  constantly  intruding  on  an  objective 
examination  of  the  facts. 

Gloomy  Parson  Malthus  and  his  modern  followers 
have  seen  in  man's  sexual  behavior  the  cause  of  his 
downfall.  For  enjoying  himself  without  purpose  or 
plan,  he  will  pay  the  price  of  producing  too  many 
children  or  too  few.  Western  experts  who  worry  today 
that  the  world's  population  is  growing  too  fast  were 
equally  dour  a  few  years  ago  over  Western  man's  im- 
pending decline  in  population.  Whatever  the  birth  rate, 
there  is  always  cause  for  alarm,  and  the  remedy  sug- 
gested is  always  that  procreation  should  be  controlled 
through  the  use  of  contraception  and  that  family  size 
should  be  planned — planned  larger  or  smaller,  but 
planned. 

The  official  Catholic  position  is  even  more  emphatic. 
The  terms  used  by  Catholic  opponents  of  birth  control 
— "infamous  cult,"  "slimy  tenets,"  "race  suicide  racket 
obsession,"  "nauseous,  disgusting,  hideous  thing"  ^ — are 
surely  extreme  when  applied  to  a  practice  engaged  in 

^  See  Sulloway:  Birth  Control  and  Catholic  Doctrine. 
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by  SO  many  virtuous  married  couples — both  Catholic 
and  non-Catholic — with  no  other  motive  than  to  space 
the  births  of  their  children  or  to  limit  their  families  to 
the  size  that  their  incomes  can  properly  raise  and  edu- 
cate; such  motives,  in  fact,  are  approved  by  the  Church 
as  long  as  only  the  rhythm  method  is  used  to  effect 
them.  To  a  non-Catholic,  the  violence  of  the  argument 
is  almost  incomprehensible. 

The  communists,  for  their  part,  are  fanatic  in  their 
opposition  to  the  views  of  Western  demographers.  The 
ritual  denunciation  of  Malthus  and  the  neo-Malthusians 
that  accompanies  every  communist  statement  on  popu- 
lation is  not  only  tedious  but  often  obscures  the  logic  of 
the  proposals  that  follow. 

Although  the  present  writers  do  not  share  the  pre- 
vailing fear  that  the  world  is  about  to  run  out  of  space 
or  resources  or  food,  they  do  accept  the  view  that  rapid 
population  growth  increases  the  difficulties  of  a  nation 
seeking  to  modernize  its  economy.  Unemployment  and 
lack  of  capital  are  serious  problems  for  a  struggling 
economy,  and  rapid  population  growth  increases  the 
likelihood  of  both.  A  drop  in  the  birth  rate  would  there- 
fore be  highly  desirable  in  most  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  just  beginning  to  industrialize — that  is  to  say, 
in  those  countries  where  the  population  is  already  large 
enough  to  provide  a  labor  force  for  the  successful  ex- 
ploitation of  resources  and  the  building  of  modern 
industry.  Communist  insistence  that  a  large  and  grow- 
ing population  is  an  asset  may  help  improve  morale  in  a 
country  like  China,  where  rapid  growth  is  a  present 
reality  and  will  be  for  some  time  to  come,  no  matter 
what  policy  the  government  pursues.  It  may  be  politi- 
cally useful  to  insist  that  all  is  well,  but  it  is  factually 
incorrect. 
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To  reduce  fertility,  then,  would  be  a  help  not  only  to 
;he  national  economy  but  also  to  poor  peasant  families 
Durdened  with  more  children  than  their  health  and 
A^ealth  can  afford.  Dramatic  improvements  in  infant 
nortality,  quite  usual  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  to- 
iay,  allow  a  high  proportion  of  the  babies  born  to  reach 
naturity.  With  unchanged  fertility,  therefore,  a  family 
s  likely  to  find  itself  with  twice  as  many  living  children, 
rhe  traditional  high  fertility  of  peasant  cultures  is  no 
[onger  necessary  or  even  useful. 

The  most  reasonable  and  the  most  effective  means  of 
reducing  high  fertility  is  contraception.  Total  absti- 
lence  from  sexual  relations,  though  effective  enough, 
s  simply  not  a  realistic  proposal,  and  the  "rhythm 
nethod"  is  not  effective  enough  to  assure  the  desired 
results.  Certainly  contraception  is  preferable  to  abor- 
:ion,  the  means  to  which  overburdened  parents  often 
resort  when  other  ways  of  preventing  childbirth  fail. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  "population  problem"  is* 
essentially  economic.  Overpopulation  in  the  underde- 
veloped areas  is  in  reality  undercapitalization,  and  the 
Dest  and  surest  solution  to  the  problem  is  rapid  eco- 
lomic  modernization  coupled  with  efficient  social 
Drganization,  so  that  the  existing  labor  force  can  be 
used  both  fully  and  effectively.  Rapid  industrialization, 
tiowever,  is  not  without  its  hazards  for  democracy. 
Particularly  where  population  growth  is  rapid,  eco- 
nomic advance  must  proceed  at  really  breakneck  speed 
if  it  is  to  stay  ahead  of  population  increase  and  allow 
the  accumulation  of  capital  as  well,  and  this  kind  of 
speed  is  difficult  to  achieve  by  democratic  means.  In- 
dustrialization pursued  as  a  crash  program  requires  the 
mobilization  of  the  entire  nation  both  physically  and 
emotionally,  and  it  necessitates  immediate  sacrifices  in 
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(/  living  standards  that  people  already  poor  are  seldom 
j^  willing  to  make  voluntarily. 

It  is  perfectly  consistent  for  communists — with  their 
revolutionary  fervor,  their  preference  for  centralized 
control,  and  their  disregard  for  government  by  consent 
— to  advocate  extremely  rapid  industrialization,  but  one 
really  wonders  whether  Catholic  leaders  have  taken 
serious  stock  of  the  political  implications  of  the  course 
they  advocate  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  over- 
population. They  would,  of  course,  leaven  the  loaf  of 
social  revolution  with  substantial  outside  aid  from  the 
richer  nations,  but,  even  if  such  aid  were  forthcoming 
in  quantities  far  greater  than  the  present  insufficient 
trickle,  the  impetus,  the  drive,  and  the  sacrifice  must 
come  from  within.  Industrialization  can  take  place 
within  a  Western  democratic  framework  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  as  it  did  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth, 
but  not  at  the  pace  totalitarian  rule  can  offer.  Un- 
hindered rapid  population  growth  increases  the  chances 
that  the  underdeveloped  areas  will  turn  to  totalitarian 
regimes  of  right  or  left  as  their  only  hope  in  breaking 
the  endless  cycle  of  poverty  and  growth. 

The  ideal  program  for  dealing  with  overpopulation 
in  backward  nations  appears  to  be  a  combined  attack 
upon  the  economy  and  upon  fertility — the  course  which 
is  advocated  by  most  Western  population  experts.  Un- 
derdeveloped nations  should  pursue  industrialization 
as  rapidly  as  their  people  will  freely  permit,  but  not  so 
rapidly  that  the  price  of  achievement  is  totalitarianism. 
At  the  same  time,  an  attack  should  be  launched 
upon  high  fertility  to  ease  the  burden  of  transition  for 
countries  whose  populations  are  growing  rapidly.  Gov- 
ernment support  is  required  for  such  programs  and 
would  in  no  way  violate  the  rights  of  individuals.  Gov- 
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ernment  birth-control  programs,  even  in  totalitarian 
countries,  are  limited  to  the  provision  of  information, 
supplies,  and  medical  assistance  to  those  who  wish 
them.  No  family  is  forced  to  use  contraceptives  or  to 
limit  its  size  if  it  does  not  wish  to  do  so. 

Although  birth-control  programs  are  desirable — even 
necessary — for  the  underdeveloped  areas,  too  much 
should  not  be  expected  in  the  way  of  results.  Some  of  the 
demographers  may  have  been  guilty  of  excesses  of  en- 
thusiasm in  their  attempts  to  convince  the  world  of  the 
need  for  birth  control.  It  is  hard  to  deny  that  reduced 
fertility  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  nations  under  con- 
sideration, but  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  believe  that 
a  government  program  is  capable  of  changing  the  fam- 
ily habits  of  a  peasant  population  rapidly.  Reductions  in 
mortality  come  early  in  a  nation's  modernization.  Reduc- 
tions in  fertility  must  also  come  early  if  they  are  to  help 
a  modernizing  nation  at  the  time  when  it  needs  help 
most,  but  a  change  of  values  requires  time  to  spread 
its  way  through  a  peasant  culture.  It  is  one  thing  for 
a  government  like  Japan's  to  make  available  the  means 
for  a  modern,  urban  people  to  carry  out  their  wishes  for 
smaller  families,  and  another  for  a  government  like  In- 
dia's to  hope  through  education  to  change  its  people's 
attitudes  toward  sex  and  family  size  in  advance  of  ex- 
tensive industrialization  and  city  life.  Even  after  fer- 
tility drops,  it  will  still  be  15  to  20  years  before  the  num- 
ber of  new  workers  entering  the  labor  force  is  affected. 

Finally,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  no  government 
program  is  free  oi  cost.  Ah  effective  birth-control  cam-"" 
paign  would  require  not  only  a  large  allocation  of  funds 
but  also  the  services  of  a  tremendous  number  of  doc- 
tors, nurses,  technicians,  and  administrators.  Birth  con- 
trol is  not  the  only  or  even  the  first  concern  of  the  gov- 
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ernments  of  underdeveloped  nations,  for  such  govern- 
ments are  plagued  with  almost  innumerable  problems 
all  requiring  immediate  solution.  At  the  same  time,  they 
are  critically  short  of  trained  personnel.  Officials  and 
funds  that  go  to  one  program  must  be  taken  from  an- 
other, and  the  question  of  priorities  is  crucial. 

Will  a  government  whose  people  cannot  read  and 
write  devote  its  major  educational  efforts  to  a  birth  con- 
trol program  instead  of  to  promoting  literacy?  Will  a 
nation  whose  people  die  young  from  diseases  with 
known  cures  divert  doctors  from  crucial  public-health 
work  to  teaching  birth  control?  Will  it  use  its  scarce 
hospital  space  for  birth-control  clinics?  Will  it  use  its 
ablest  administrators  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  campaign 
reaching  into  every  village  to  teach  the  need  for  birth 
control  rather  than  employ  them  in  expanding  industry 
or  increasing  agricultural  production? 

It  seems  more  likely  that  even  those  governments  that 
publicly  espouse  the  cause  of  birth  control  will  make 
only  a  token  effort  to  reduce  fertility,  A  few  leading 
statesmen  will  make  speeches,  committees  will  be 
formed,  articles  will  appear  in  the  press,  laws  against 
contraception  or  even  abortion  may  be  repealed,  and 
private  organizations  will  be  encouraged  to  set  up  clin- 
ics; but  the  kind  of  massive  campaign  necessary  to  re- 
duce a  nation's  fertility  will  not  be  forthcoming,  for  gov- 
ernments— unlike  scholars — cannot  ignore  the  costs. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  need  for  the  most  thorough  birth- 
control  campaigns  that  these  nations  feel  they  can  af- 
ford, for  any  easing  of  the  burdens  of  rapid  industriali- 
zation will  help  reduce  the  chances  of  a  turn  to  totali- 
tarian rule. 

It  is  not  likely  that  high  fertility  will  prevent  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas  from  developing  their  economies 
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and  increasing  their  wealth  and  power.  The  cost  of  their 
effort  will  be  great,  and  they  may  well  turn  to  methods 
that  we  find  repugnant,  but  they  will  in  time  achieve 
their  goal. 

From  our  comfortable  position  on  the  side  lines  we 
may  point  out  that  the  cost  of  high  fertility  is  excessive, 
that  they  could  advance  much  faster  without  the  handi- 
cap of  rapid  population  growth;  but,  while  the  differ- 
2nce  between  some  advance  and  the  optimum  advance 
may  appear  crucial  to  us  with  our  calculations  of  maxi- 
mum efficiency,  the  difference  may  not  seem  so  impor- 
tant to  nations  thrilled  and  proud  to  be  advancing  at 
all.  It  is  true  that  there  is  waste  in  their  methods — 
tremendous  waste  in  expending  so  much  effort  simply 
to  support  and  equip  the  new  increments  to  the  popu- 
lation— but  there  is  waste  in  every  system.  American 
industrialization  was  accompanied  by  the  waste  of  plun- 
dered resources,  the  waste  of  slums,  and  the  waste  of 
depressions;  and  the  nation  still  suffers  the  waste  of 
unemployment  and  the  waste  of  prejudice  against  one 
tenth  of  its  population. 

From  our  position  on  the  side  lines  we  can  give  other 
nations  our  best  advice,  and  tell  them  what  to  do,  but 
It  is  they  who  will  make  the  decisions.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  way  in  which  the  underdeveloped  nations 
choose  to  solve  their  population  problems  does  not  cost 
them  their  chances  for  freedom  or  cost  the  West  the 
friendship  of  these  areas  so  important  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  Western  power. 


NATIONAL 
POPU  LATION 
PO  LICIES 


Well  aware  that  population  is  both  an 
important  source  of  power  and  a  factor  in  economic 
development,  a  number  of  modem  governments  have 
adopted  population  policies  in  an  attempt  to  alter  the 
size  of  the  nations  they  govern.  The  United  States  has 
never  had  what  could  properly  be  called  a  population 
policy,  but  other  nations  have  tried  to  control  their  num- 
bers not  only  through  the  usual  immigration  policies, 
but  also  through  direct  attack  on  the  birth  and  death 
rates.  The  falling  birth  rates  of  the  Great  Depression 
led  many  nations  to  adopt  pronatalist  policies  in  an  ef- 
fort to  prevent  population  decline.  Prewar  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan  all  tried  to  increase  their  numbers  by 
encouraging  higher  birth  rates;  France,  Sweden,  and 
Russia  have  pronatalist  policies  to  this  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  Japan,  India,  and  Pakistan  have  recently  adopted 
policies  designed  to  curtail  population  growth.  Commu- 
nist China  also  had  such  a  policy  for  a  brief  period  but 
then  abandoned  it  in  a  sudden  change  of  mind. 
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THE    NATURE    OF    POPULATION 
POLICY 

It  should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  just  what  is  meant 
by  a  "population  policy."  ^  The  size  and  composition  of  a 
nation's  population  are  altered  by  many  factors  with- 
out deliberate  human  intention.  The  failure  of  a  crop, 
the  invention  of  a  new  machine,  the  advent  of  war,  or 
the  enactment  of  a  law  may  have  an  effect  upon  the 
birth  and  death  rates  and  upon  migration.  A  popula- 
tion policy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  deliberate  effort  by 
a  national  government  to  influence  the  demographic 
variables. 

Population  policy  is,  first  of  all,  deliberate.  It  is  de- 
signed to  influence  fertility,  mortality,  or  migration,  as 
opposed  to  those  customs  and  institutions  which  may 
affect  population  size  and  composition  but  which  were 
not  designed  to  do  so.  For  example,  the  institution  of 
marriage  influences  the  birth  rate — among  other  ways 
— by  discouraging  childbearing  among  the  unmarried, 
but  marriage  is  not  a  population  policy.  The  deliberate 
effort  of  the  Nazi  government  to  encourage  illegiti- 
macy, however,  ranks  as  a  population  policy  since  this 
effort  was  intended  to  increase  the  birth  rate.  Commu- 
nist China^s^ff ortsjto  postpone  the  age  of  marriage  must 
also  be  considered  population  policy  if  they  were  de- 
signed with  an  eye  to^ducing  family  size,  but  not  if 
they  were  planned  solely  tolFree  youngltnen  and  women 
for  work  and  study.  The  difference  is  one  of  intention, 
and  hence  not  always  easy  to  ascertain. 

Secondly,  a  policy  envisages  a  change  from  what 

^  The  following  definition  of  population  policy  is  based  upon 
lectures  by  Kingsley  Davis  at  Columbia  University. 
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would  Otherwise  have  been.  Makers  of  pohcy,  looking 
into  the  future,  foresee  a  discrepancy  between  what 
probably  will  occur  and  what  they  would  like.  Policy  is 
designed,  of  course,  to  change  the  course  of  events.  A 
major  prerequisite,  then,  of  successful  policy  planning 
is  the  accurate  prediction  of  future  population  trends 
— a  science  which  has  not  been  notoriously  successful 
in  the  past. 

Finally,  population  policy  is  collective — adopted  in 
the  name  of  a  group  and  enacted  by  its  constituted  au- 
thorities. Individuals  and  private  organizations  may 
recommend  to  their  hearts'  content,  but  only  a  govern- 
ment can  put  into  effect  a  policy  designed  to  influence 
the  behavior  of  a  whole  community.  Practically  speak- 
ing, this  means  that  modern  population  policy  is  na- 
tional in  scope  and  is  planned  and  put  into  effect  by 
national  governments.  Some  will  claim  that  an  interna- 
tional population  policy  would  be  highly  desirable,  oth- 
ers that  it  is  to  be  avoided  at  all  cost.  The  argument  is 
highly  academic,  however,  because  few  matters  touch 
as  close  to  the  heart  of  sovereignty  as  the  right  of  a 
national  group  to  decide  the  size  and  nature  of  its  mem- 
bership. It  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact  to  say  that  as 
long  as  national  governments  are  the  predominant  hold- 
ers of  power — as  they  are  today  and  as  they  are  likely 
to  be  in  the  near  future — the  control  of  population  will 
remain  a  national  affair. 

Population  policy,  then,  is  a  deliberate  effort  by  a  na- 
tional government  to  influence  the  demographic  vari- 
ables :  fertility,  mortality,  and  migration. 
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QUANTITY    OR    QUALITY 
IN    POPULATION 

Size  always  occupies  the  attention  of  the  makers  of 
population  policy,  but  governments  have  occasionally 
concerned  themselves  also  with  the  quality  and  distri- 
bution of  their  citizenry.  Eugenic  policies  have  not 
been  common;  there  has  never  been  a  thorough  scien- 
tific attempt  to  breed  better  human  beings,  nor  is  there 
likely  to  be  in  the  foreseeable  future.  There  is  little  cer- 
tainty as  to  which  human  characteristics  are  inherited 
and  which  are  not,  little  agreement  as  to  the  ideal  type 
to  be  produced,  and  no  chance  at  ail  of  enforcing  such 
a  preference  even  if  one  could  be  agreed  upon.  Most 
negative  eugenics  programs  have  discouraged  or  for- 
bidden reproduction  only  to  those  suffering  from  a  short 
list  of  infirmities  known  to  be  inheritable.  Positive  eu- 
genic policies  have  been  vague.  Some  have  encouraged 
the  upper  classes  or  the  rural  classes  or  some  other  pre- 
sumably valuable  group  to  have  more  children.  These 
became  submerged  in  general  pronatalist  policies.  Other 
positive  eugenic  policies  have  tried  to  improve  the  so- 
cial environment  for  all  children.  These  became  part  of 
a  program  of  general  social  reform.  In  either  case,  such 
policies  are  of  little  interest  to  other  nations. 

When  eugenic  policies  are  given  a  racial  or  ethnic 
slant,  however,  the  case  is  difPerent.  Nazi  Germany's 
anti-Semitic  and  pro-" Aryan"  eugenic  policy  was  auto- 
matically offensive  to  all  those  groups  it  labeled  as  in- 
ferior— and  offensive  to  democrats  as  well,  for  the 
whole  rationale  behind  Nazi  racial  policy  was  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  democratic  values.  Pursuit  of  such  a 
policy   aroused  hostility   to  Germany  throughout   the 
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world.  American  immigration  policy,  insofar  as  it  is 
based  upon  views  of  racial  supremacy  or  can  be  so  in- 
terpreted, has  also  aroused  antagonism. 

Policies  designed  to  redistribute  a  nation's  population 
have  also  been  relatively  rare.  The  Union  of  South  Af- 
rica claims  to  have  such  a  policy,  seeking  through  apar- 
theid to  unscramble  the  races  that  European  conquest, 
urbanization,  and  industrialization  have  thrown  to- 
gether, but  thorough  separation  of  black  and  white 
would  mean  economic  suicide  which  even  rabid  na- 
tionalists are  unlikely  to  commit. 

More  practical  are  policies  to  redistribute  a  nation's 
population  to  save  it  from  destruction,  for  surely  the 
great  industrial  and  urban  concentrations,  proud  crea- 
tions of  the  age  of  steam,  are  dangerously  vulnerable  in 
the  age  of  the  flying  missile.  To  date,  only  the  Soviet 
Union  and  possibly  China  have  instituted  policies  with 
this  end  in  mind.  As  early  as  1929  the  Russian  govern- 
ment began  dispersing  industry,  locating  many  new  fac- 
tories in  the  Urals  and  beyond.  World  War  II  accel- 
erated the  process,  and  today  Russian  industry  is  widely 
dispersed,  although  of  course  major  concentrations  of 
an  older  vintage  continue  to  offer  broad  targets  in  Euro- 
pean Russia.  The  Chinese  probably  have  similar  con- 
siderations in  mind  in  their  development  of  the  interior 
of  China. 

Admittedly,  nations  in  the  process  of  industrializing 
have  an  advantage  over  older  industrial  nations;  it  is 
far  easier  to  avoid  creating  a  Pittsburgh  or  an  Essen 
in  the  first  place  than  it  is  to  disperse  one  after  it  has 
been  built.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  the  United  States 
is  in  a  particularly  dangerous  position  as  far  as  the  con- 
centration of  industry  and  population  is  concerned.  Well 
over  half  of  its  industrial  output  is  produced  in  a  few 
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industrial  localities.  In  i960  almost  one  fourth  of  the 
entire  American  population  lived  in  10  urbanized  areas.* 

The  ever  present  danger  of  war  and  the  publicity  at- 
tending the  launching  of  each  new  missile  have  in- 
creased the  public's  awareness  of  the  perils  of  urban 
concentration,  but  as  yet  no  public  policy  has  been  de- 
vised to  move  the  population  off  these  targets.  The  pro- 
hibitive cost  and  the  amount  of  government  control  that 
would  be  required  to  bring,  about  even  a  slight  decen- 
tralization of  American  industry  make  it  extremely  un- 
likely that  any  efPective  measures  will  be  taken.  More 
likely,  decentralization  first  to  the  suburbs,  then  gradu- 
ally farther  afield,  wiU  take  place  at  its  own  slow  pace 
in  its  own  slow  way,  responding  to  the  individual  de- 
cisions of  several  generations,  rather  than  resulting 
from  any  governmental  policy.^ 

The  major  population  policies  of  the  present  and  of 
the  recent  past  have  been  designed  not  to  improve  the 
quality  or  to  change  the  distribution  of  population  but 
to  hasten  or  to  slow  its  rate  of  growth.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Nazi  Germany,  no  modern  government  has  tried 
to  decrease  the  number  of  those  it  governs.  Nations  in- 
creasing too  slowly  have  designed  policies  to  prevent 
population  decline.  Some  growing  rapidly — modem 
Russia,  for  example,  and  prewar  Japan — have  adopted 
policies  to  see  that  such  growth  continues.  Even  those 
nations  most  troubled  by  excessively  rapid  growth  do 

2  The  urbanized  areas  surrounding  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Boston,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Pittsburgh,  and  Cleveland. 

2  See  Warren  S.  Thompson:  "The  Atomic  Threat,"  in  El- 
mer T.  Peterson  (ed. ):  Cities  Are  Abnormal  (Norman,  Okla- 
homa: University  of  Oklahoma  Press;  1946),  pp.  226-238,  and 
Ansley  Coale:  The  Problem  of  Reducing  Vulnerability  to  Atomic 
Bombs  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press;  1947). 
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not  wish  to  have  smaller  populations  but  seek  merely  to 
slow  down  the  rate  of  growth  to  a  point  where  they  can 
handle  it.  A  moderate  rate  of  population  growth  appears 
to  be  universally  desired,  even  in  nations  that  Ameri- 
cans would  consider  hopelessly  overcrowded  already. 
The  reason  for  this  becomes  quite  clear  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  a  given  rate  of  population  growth  is  never  an 
end  in  itself  but  is  instrumental  to  other  national  goals. 

POWER    AS    A    GOAL 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  nation-state  is  increased  national 
power.  In  Nazi  Germany  this  was  clearly  stated  by  Jo- 
seph Goebbels : 

If  Germany  wishes  to  fulfil  her  great  national  and 
international  tasks,  she  cannot  do  it  with  power, 
living-space  and  technical  means  alone.  She  needs 
hands.  That  is  why  the  new  regime  encourages 
large  families.* 

Mussolini  spoke  with  even  greater  frankness  about 
the  goal  of  Fascist  Italy's  population  policy : 

To  count  for  something  in  the  world,  Italy  must 
have  a  population  of  at  least  60  millions  when  she 
reaches  the  threshold  of  the  second  half  of  this 
century.  .  .  .  It  is  a  fact  that  the  fate  of  nations 
is  bound  up  with  their  demographic  power.  .  .  . 
Let  us  be  frank  with  ourselves:  what  are  40  mil- 
lion Italians  compared  with  90  million  Germans 
and  200  million  Slavs?  ^ 

*  Speech  of  June  7,  1937,  quoted  in  Fergus  C.  Wright:  Popu- 
lation and  Peace  (Paris:  International  Institute  of  Intellectual 
Cooperation,  League  of  Nations;  1939),  p.  147. 

^Speech  of  May  26,  1927,  quoted  in  David  V.  Glass:  The 
Struggle  for  Population  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press;  1936),  p.  34. 
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In  1 94 1  the  Japanese  Planning  Board  announced  a 
population  policy  to  increase  Japan's  population  to  100 
million  by  i960.  The  Board  listed  the  following  objec- 
tives: 

First,  to  maintain  a  perpetual  increase;  second,  to 
outrival  other  nations  in  the  rate  of  increase  and 
quality;  third,  to  supply  the  military  and  industrial 
man  power  required  by  the  State;  fourth,  to  dis- 
tribute the  population  properly  to  maintain  Japan's 
leadership  in  Asia. 

An  official  of  the  Welfare  Ministry  pointed  out  that  it 
was  useless  to  have  large  numbers  of  planes  and  tanks 
unless  there  were  plenty  of  men  to  operate  them.^ 

Nor  are  such  considerations  altogether  foreign  to  the 
democratic  nations.  A  recent  American  commission, 
writing  on  the  desirability  of  increasing  American  im- 
migration, pointed  out  that  during  the  next  decade  the 
United  States  would  have  a  shortage  of  young  men  in 
the  crucial  ages  of  18  to  24  because  of  the  low  birth 
rate  during  the  depression.  The  Commission  concluded 
as  follows : 

If  we  will  let  it,  immigration  in  the  next  few  years 
could  provide  a  valuable  supplement  to  this  shrink- 
ing manpower  at  the  critical  ages  of  prime  military 
importance.'^ 

Such  action,  however,  did  not  follow  the  Commission's 
report. 

A  British  commission,  more  concerned  with  the  long- 
run  effects  of  population  decline,  had  this  to  say: 

^  The  New  York  Times,  Jan.  23,  1941,  p.  5. 

■^  United  States,  President's  Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization:  Whom  We  Shall  WelcoTne  (Washington:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office;  1953),  p.  39. 
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In  the  past  the  man-power  at  the  disposal  of  a 
country  has  been  a  basic  element  in  its  military 
strength.  The  radical  change  in  the  relative  num- 
bers of  the  French  and  German  peoples,  which 
developed  slowly  but  persistently  over  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  exerted  a  profoundly  important  influ- 
ence on  the  European  balance  of  power  and  on 
wider  international  aff'airs.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  The  modern  fall  in  the  size  of  the  family  to- 
wards, and  often,  below,  replacement  levels,  is  a 
phenomenon  common  to  most  of  the  peoples  of 
Western  civilisation,  and  virtually  confined  to 
them.  While  their  rate  of  increase  has  been 
drastically  reduced  in  consequence  during  the 
present  century,  that  of  some  Oriental  peoples 
has  undergone  a  marked  acceleration,  as  the  result 
of  a  rapid  fall  in  mortality  coupled  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  high  birth  rates. 

The  establishment  or  continuance  among  West- 
ern peoples  of  sizes  of  family  below  replacement 
level  would  accentuate  a  change  in  relative  num- 
bers which  threatens  in  a  few  generations  to  be  as 
radical  as  that  between  France  and  Germany  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  might  be  as  decisive 
in  its  effects  on  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the 
West. 

Then,   adding  a  new  consideration,  the  Commission 
continued : 

The  question  it  should  be  observed  is  not  merely 
one  of  military  strength  and  security;  that  ques- 
tion becomes  merged  in  more  fundamental  issues 
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of  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  Western  val- 
ues, ideas  and  culture.^ 

This  latter  concern,  which  might  be  regarded  as 
:ultural  nationalism  or  a  desire  for  cultural  "power," 
provides  an  underlying  motivation  for  all  of  the  popu- 
lation policies  aimed  at  preventing  a  decline  in  popula- 
;ion.  It  is  allied  to  other  forms  of  power  and,  like  them, 
may  be  used  offensively  or  defensively.  It  is  sometimes 
:losely  fused  with  imperialist  aims — as  in  the  case  of 
N[azi  Germany — but  this  need  not  always  be  the  case. 
\  desire  for  cultural  survival  underlies  the  population 
Dolicy  of  Sweden,  a  nation  which  no  one  could  ac- 
:use  of  having  imperial  aspirations.  Alva  Myrdal 
summed  up  the  feeling  weU : 

Population  constancy  was  felt  by  the  average  citi- 
zen to  be  an  end  or  a  value  in  itself.  This  direct 
valuation,  a  feeling  of  national  self-pity  at  the  pros- 
pect of  death  and  a  pride  in  the  collectivity  of  the 
national  culture,  was  presented  in  various  forms. 
Its  common  minimum  basis  was  an  attitude  that 
"our  society  is  too  good  not  to  be  preserved."  This 
certainly  is  nationalism  but  just  as  certainly  it  is 
not  nationalism  of  a  militaristic  or  expansionist 
type.  The  reaction  may  rather  be  intellectualized  in 
terms  like  these :  "It  is  not  going  to  be  so  stimulat- 
ing to  work  for  a  national  culture  that  is  under 
liquidation.  It  is  not  going  to  be  so  satisfying  to 
build  up  a  social  structure  which  our  children  are 
not  going  to  inherit.  The  risk  is  great  that  a  depopu- 
lated country  with  rich  natural  resources  and  a 

^  United  Kingdom,  Royal  Commission  on  Population:  Report 
C London:  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office;  1949),  pp.  133-4. 
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wide  coverage  of  social  security  will  attract  foreign 
peoples.  It  is  practically  certain  that  these  peoples 
are  not  going  to  be  our  culturally  related  Scan- 
dinavian neighbors.  They  will  constitute  an  over- 
flow from  larger  nations,  and  it  is  then  virtually 
inevitable  that  in  their  strong  clasp  our  cultural 
heritage  will  be  completely  submerged.  This  we 
dislike."  ^ 

Considerations  of  power  are  also  crucial  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  population  policies  suggested  for  back- 
ward, overpopulated  nations.  Granted  that  these  poli- 
cies are  often  advanced  out  of  a  genuine  humanitarian 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  concerned,  it 
is  hard  to  escape  the  feeling  that  fear  of  other  people's 
numbers  also  plays  a  role.  Sometimes  this  fear  is  openly 
expressed,  as  when  an  Australian  writer  urged  his  coun- 
try to  use  its  international  influence  to  help  relieve 
population  pressure  in  Asia  without  moving  Asia's  peo- 
ple to  Australia's  open  spaces.^  An  American  noted 
similarly  that  the  economic  and  security  interests  of  his 
own  nation  were  directly  involved  in  preventing  over- 
population in  Asia,  since  overpopulated  nations  are  "ex- 
pensive and  troublesome  to  administer,"  "unsatisfactory 
to  do  business  with,"  and  apt  to  become  threats  to  world 
peace  by  their  endeavors  to  expand.^  The  foreign  pro- 
ponents of  Asian  antinatalism  hope  that  birth  control 
combined  with  economic  aid  will  encourage  the  rising 

^  Alva  Myrdal:  Nation  and  Family  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers;  i94i),pp.  104-5. 

^  W.  D.  Borrie:  Population  Trends  and  Policies  (Sydney: 
Australasian  Publishing  Co.;    1948),  p.   247.   See   also  p.   201, 

2  Frank  W.  Notestein:  "Problems  of  Policy  in  Relation  to 
Areas  of  Heavy  Population  Pressure,"  in  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund:  Demographic  Studies  of  Selected  Areas  of  Rapid  Growth 
(New  York:  MUbank  Memorial  Fund;  1944),  p.  148. 
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nations  of  Asia  to  exercise  their  new  power  at  home. 
Besides,  antinatahst  advice  costs  nothing.  John  Carl 
Flugle  has  wisely  observed : 

It  [an  antinatalist  policy]  would  thus  aim  at  im- 
proving conditions  where  they  are  bad  without  im- 
posing any  serious  handicap  or  sacrifice  on  those 
dwelling  in  the  more  fortunate  and  sparsely  peo- 
pled regions.^ 

And  again : 

Looked  at  in  this  light,  the  organization,  even  on  a 
large  scale,  of  birth  control  facilities  in  the  latter 
countries  would  be  one  of  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
ways  in  which  such  help  could  be  given. 

Stated  quite  frankly  and  realistically,  then,  the 
policy  advocated  amounts  to  this:  The  more  pros- 
perous countries  should  in  effect  say  to  the  over- 
crowded ones :  "We  don't  propose  to  share  our  land 
with  you,  for — quite  apart  from  our  prejudices, 
which  we  admit — we  believe  that  this  would  bring 
no  permanent  solution  of  the  world's  population 
problems.  What  we  do  believe  is  that  you  too  can 
live  comfortably  at  home,  if  you  will  limit  your 
numbers  and  develop  your  resources;  and,  if  you 
are  prepared  to  do  this,  we  on  our  part  are  willing 
to  help  you  in  the  achievement  of  these  ends  to  the 
full  extent  of  our  ability."  * 

There  is  no  intent  here  to  damn  such  antinatalist 
policy.  That  it  is  cheap  does  not  make  it  less  effective, 
and  that  it  is  convenient  for  the  West  does  not  make  it 

^  John  Carl  Flu  gel:   Population,  Psychology,  and  Peace  (Lon- 
don: Watts;  1947),  p.  97. 
*Ibid.,  p.  120.  ^ 
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less  beneficial  for  the  East.  Indeed,  the  governments  of 
India,  Pakistan,  Japan,  and,  briefly,  China  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  policies  are  desirable,  quite 
apart  from  any  relief  they  may  afford  the  West.  The 
point  to  be  made  here  is  merely  that  considerations  of 
national  power  are  never  completely  forgotten  in  the 
formulation  of  population  pohcy. 


WELFARE    AS    A    GOAL 


The  major  goal  behind  the  modern  Asiatic  population 
policies,  however,  is  economic  welfare,  not  national 
power.  This  is  not  to  say  that  power  and  wealth  are 
unrelated;  but  when  the  Asian  governments  put  for- 
ward the  ultimate  goals  of  population  policy,  economic 
welfare  is  considered  a  goal  in  itself,  while  power  con- 
siderations are  rarely  if  ever  mentioned  directly  in  this 
connection. 

Two  kinds  of  economic  considerations  lie  behind  these 
pohcies.  Most  often  mentioned  is  a  general  concern  for 
the  present  welfare  of  individual  members  of  the  popu- 
lation. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  health  and  welfare 
of  mothers  and  children  and  upon  the  strain  that  many 
children  place  upon  families  already  living  in  poverty. 
For  example,  the  section  on  family  planning  in  India's 
First  Five  Year  Plan  (adopted  in  1952)  stated : 

The  main  appeal  for  family  planning  is  based  on 
considerations  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
family.  Family  limitation  or  spacing  of  the  children 
Is  necessary  and  desirable  in  order  to  secure  better 
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health  for  the  mother  and  better  care  and  upbring- 
ing of  children/ 

Almost  identical  sentiments  were  expressed  by  Chinese 
Premier  Chou  En-lai  in  his  recommendations  for  China's 
Second  Five  Year  Plan : 

In  order  to  protect  the  health  of  women  and  chil- 
dren and  bring  up  our  offspring  in  a  proper  way, 
thus  to  promote  the  health  and  prosperity  of  our 
nation,  we  advocate  a  moderate  degree  of  birth 
control." 

A  second  economic  concern  of  the  governments  of 
[ndia  and  China  has  focused  not  so  much  on  present 
ndividual  welfare  as  on  the  effect  that  excessive  popu- 
ation  growth  is  apt  to  have  upon  the  possibilities  of 
future  industrialization,  A  Chinese  professor,  later  in 
:rouble  for  his  views,  was  most  explicit  on  this  subject. 
Wu  Ching-ch'ao,  professor  of  the  China  People's  Uni- 
versity and  a  deputy  of  the  National  Peoples'  Congress, 
ivrote  in  1957  that  China's  great  need  was  for  capital 
[construction  in  order  to  increase  the  productivity  of 
Chinese  labor,  but  that : 

The  higher  birth  rate  means  greater  consumption 
and  smaller  accumulation  [of  capital]  which  is  in- 
compatible with  our  hope  to  raise,  within  a  com- 
paratively short  period  of  time,  the  labor  produc- 
tivity to  accomplish  socialist  industrialization.^ 

'^  Quoted  in  Hope  T.  Eldridge:  Population  Policies:  A  Survey 
of  Recent  Developments  (Washington:  International  Union  for 
the  Scientific  Study  of  Population;  1954),  p.  108. 

^  Extracts  from  China  Mainland  Magazines,  No.  72  (March  4, 
1957),  P- 29. 

^  Wu  Ching-ch'ao :  "A  New  Treatise  on  the  Problem  of  China's 
Population,"  Extracts  from  China  Mainland  Magazines,  No.  78 
(April  15,  1957),  P- 5-      . 
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He  went  on  to  estimate  the  number  of  Chinese  who 
would  be  entering  the  labor  force  ten  years  hence, 
noting  that : 

Our  problem  today  is  that  we  do  not  yet  have  suffi- 
cient means  of  production  to  make  use  of  the  exist- 
ing labor  power  in  the  most  rational,  economical 
and  effective  manner.* 

He  concluded  that  through  birth  control  the  number 
of  people  asking  for  employment  should  be  brought  into 
conformity  with  the  needs  of  the  national  economy. 

Similar  reasoning  lies  behind  India's  population  pol- 
icy. The  First  Five  Year  Plan  noted  that  improvements 
in  the  standard  of  living  were  not  likely  to  materialize  if 
there  was  a  concurrent  increase  in  population  and 
called  for  "reduction  of  the  birth-rate  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  stabilize  the  population  at  a  level  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  national  economy."  ^ 

Nations  seeking  to  increase  their  rate  of  population 
growth  have  also  been  motivated  at  least  partly  by  eco- 
nomic concerns.  Gunnar  Myrdal  examined  in  great 
detail  the  relationship  of  population  size  and  age  dis- 
tribution to  production,  consumption,  investment,  and 
governmental  control  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a 
declining  population  in  Sweden  would  probably  result  in 
a  lower  average  level  of  living.^  The  British  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Population  also  pondered  over  economic  con- 
siderations before  concluding  that  a  decline  in  Britain's 
population  would  be  undesirable.^ 

8  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

^  Quoted  in  Eldridge:  Population  Policies,  p.  107. 

^  Gunnar  Myrdal:  Population,  A  Problem  for  Democracy 
(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press;  1940),  pp.  124-74. 

2  United  Kingdom,  Royal  Commission  on  Population :  Report, 
Chs.  X,  xiii. 
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The  difficulty  with  the  British  and  the  Swedish  analy- 
es  is  that  a  nation's  standard  of  hving  is  determined  by 
o  many  factors  the  interrelationship  of  which  is  not 
learly  understood,  that  prediction  of  the  state  of  the 
conomy  any  distance  into  the  future  is  at  best  a  haz- 
rdous  undertaking.  Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  fac- 
ors  involved,  the  effects  of  population  size  are  hard  to 
solate.  Population  size  is  by  no  means  the  most  impor- 
ant  determinant  of  the  level  of  living,  and  there  is  no 
eason  to  believe  that  disadvantages  arising  from  popu- 
ation  changes  could  not  be  compensated  for  by  changes 
f  other  kinds  in  the  economy.  In  reading  the  lengthy 
xpositions  as  to  why  a  smaller  population  would  prob- 
bly  mean  a  lower  standard  of  living,  one  is  struck  with 
he  feeling  that  this  may  very  well  be  true  but  that  con- 
lusive  proof  is  lacking;  the  suspicion  follows  that  what 
s  provided  is  a  justification  for  conclusions  which  have 
ilready  been  reached  for  other  reasons. 

The  basis  for  such  a  feeling  is  illustrated  by  the  rea- 
oning  of  the  British  Royal  Commission,  which  started 
)ut  to  measure  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
arger  population.  The  economic  pros  and  cons  were 
;arefully  treated  in  a  manner  that  has  been  called  "on- 
;he-one-hand-this-and-on-the-other-hand-that."  ^  Power 
md  security  considerations  clearly  favorable  to  a  larger 
jopulation  were  then  added,  and  the  argument  was 
clinched  with  the  following  paragraph : 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  a  failure 
of  a  society  to  reproduce  itself  indicates  something 
wrong  in  its  attitude  to  life  which  is  likely  to  involve 

3  A.  J.  Liebling  coined  this  term  for  a  familiar  type  of  jour- 
lalism  applicable  to  events  where  predictions  must  be  made  al- 
:hough  the  required  facts  are  unknown.  See  "The  Wayward 
Press,"  The  New  Yorker,  March  28,  1953,  p.  105. 
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Other  forms  of  decadence.  The  cult  of  childless- 
ness and  the  vogue  of  the  one-child  family  were 
symptoms  of  something  profoundly  unsatisfactory 
In  the  Zeitgeist  of  the  inter-war  period,  which  it 
may  not  be  fanciful  to  connect  with  the  sophistica- 
tions and  complacencies  which  contributed  to  the 
catastrophe  of  the  second  world  war. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  concluding  that  a  re- 
placement size  of  family  is  desirable  in  Great  Brit- 
ain at  the  present  time.* 


DIMMER    FEELINGS    AND 
CONVICTIONS 

Clearly,  the  goals  that  nations  seek  in  forming  popula- 
tion policies  are  not  so  simple  as  they  first  seem.  Be- 
hind the  careful  theory  and  the  logical  rationalization 
lie  feelings  and  emotions,  vague  subconscious  motives 
and  associations — for  example,  mental  associations  of 
fertility  with  strength  and  of  declining  numbers  with 
impotence,  old  age,  and  death.  There  is  a  displacement 
of  feelings  about  our  individual  selves  onto  groups  or 
nations,  with  a  consequent  pleasure  in  large  numbers 
as  a  source  of  self-esteem.  One  writer  has  noted: 

Chief  among  the  features  calculated  to  arouse 
our  suspicion  of  a  "neurotic"  element  in  the  con- 
cern over  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  is  the  fact 
that,  under  the  dramatic  name  of  "race  suicide," 
.  .  .  this  concern  began  to  be  manifested  at  a  time 
when  the  population  of  nearly  all  western  nations 
.  .  .  was  still  rapidly  increasing,  a  time  which  it- 

*  United  Kingdom,  Royal  Commission  on  Population:  Report, 
p.  136. 
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self  coincided  with  the  closing  years  of  a  period  of 
quite  unprecedented  expansion  of  world  popula- 
tion. Compared  with  our  relative  complacency  and 
short-sightedness  over  many  other  evils  (poverty, 
disease,  recurrent  famines,  unemployment,  world 
war,  and  in  recent  times  the  outrageous  number  of 
casualties  on  our  roads),  this  alarm  over  a  danger 
which  would  become  serious,  if  at  all,  only  in  a 
somewhat  remote  future  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  a 
little  surprising.^ 

It  should  not,  of  course,  be  assumed  that  all  irra- 
tionality is  on  the  side  of  the  pronatalists.  Unconscious 
motives  can  also  be  found  to  lie  behind  the  views  of 
antinatalists,  who  have  their  own  share  of  "the  dimmer 
prejudices,  feelings  and  convictions."^  Many  demog- 
raphers and  reformers,  and  presumably  the  government 
officials  they  have  influenced,  beheve  that  birth  control 
is  desirable  quite  apart  from  its  effect  upon  population 
size.  They  see  birth  control  as  an  example  of  rational 
planning  applied  to  a  crucial  area  of  human  behavior, 
and  perhaps  also  as  an  example  of  morally  commend- 
able self -discipline. 

The  predominant  value  system  of  a  nation  must  be 
considered  if  its  population  policy  is  to  be  fully  under- 
stood. Values  held  by  the  community  and  its  rulers  in- 
fluence not  only  the  goals  of  policy  but  also  the  means  by 
which  they  are  implemented.  Thus,  Nazi  Germany  could 
and  did  employ  techniques  that  would  be  unacceptable 
to  democratic  nations.  Only  by  realizing  that  popula- 
tion policy  is  always  set  in  a  milieu  of  other  values  can 

^  Flugel:  Population,  Psychology,  and  Peace,  pp.  43—4. 
^  See  John  Carl  Flugel:    Men  and  Their  Motives   (London: 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner;  1934),  pp.  37-44. 
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one  understand  why  particular  population  policies  have 
assumed  the  form  they  have. 

For  example,  Nazi  pronatalist  policy  employed  con- 
stant exhortation  to  German  women  to  produce  children 
for  the  glory  of  Germany.  Hitler  wrote  in  Mein  Kampf: 

Not  even  marriage  can  be  an  end  in  itself;  it 
must  serve  the  greater  purpose  of  increasing  and 
preserving  species  and  race.  That  alone  is  its  mean- 
ing and  its  purpose.^ 

Nazi  propaganda  hammered  home  the  message  that 
for  the  German  woman  the  bearing  of  children  was  not 
only  a  privilege  but  a  duty  as  well.  Such  a  view  was 
consonant  with  the  whole  Nazi  system  of  values. 

Modern  Chinese  policy  also  made  appeals  to  a  sense 
of  duty.  An  article  on  birth  control  in  a  Chinese  maga- 
zine informed  Chinese  women  that : 

to  nurture  children  is  a  responsibility  of  the  parents 
and  also  one  which  a  citizen  has  toward  the  State,^ 

but  not  too  many  children.  As  the  same  article  put  it: 

Birth  control  ...  is  aimed  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  mothers  and  children,  so  that  woman  can 
be  bodily  strong  to  better  serve  the  cause  of  Social- 
ist construction  and  to  give  full  attention  and  good 
education  to  the  new  generation.^ 

Too  many  children  were  felt  to  interfere  with  proper 
work  and  Marxist  study  by  the  parents.  Students  in  par- 
ticular were  and  still  are  exhorted,  in  articles  with  such 

^  Adolf   Hider:    Mein   Kampf   (New  York:    Stackpole   Sons; 

1939),  P- 247- 

^  Irene  B.  Taueber:  "Population  Policies  in  Communist 
China,"  Population  Index,  Oct.,  1956,  p.  266. 

» Ibid.,  p.  265. 
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ties  as  "Do  Not  Start  Making  Love  Too  Early,"  not  to 
it  early  marriage  interfere  with  their  studies. 

In  the  Western  democracies,  however,  such  appeals 
^ere  ruled  out  from  the  start.  Swedish  expert  Gunnar 
lyrdal  insisted : 

there  can  never  be  talk  of  appealing  to  the  citizen's 
feeling  of  "duty"  to  the  nation  to  have  a  family  and 
raise  children.  Complete  respect  in  a  democracy 
must  be  shown  to  the  individual's  freedom  and  per- 
sonal integrity.  ...  A  people  which  would  repro- 
duce itself  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  is  a  people  of  ro- 
bots, a  mentally  impoverished  race.  .  .  .  Families 
ought  to  have  children  not  in  obedience  to  the  good 
of  the  State  but  for  their  own  private  happiness.^ 

his  is  a  view  most  Western  governments  would  share. 


EMPHASIS    ON    FERTILITY 

lations  attempting  to  control  the  size  of  their  popula- 
on  have  almost  invariably  focussed  their  attention 
pon  fertility,  rather  than  upon  mortality  or  migration, 
[ere  again,  human  values  determine  the  choice.  All 
eople,  presumably,  seek  longer  lives,  for  such  is  the 
macity  and  the  vanity  of  man;  and  all  good  govern- 
lents  must  devote  a  portion  of  their  energy  to  aiding 
leir  people  in  this  quest.  Medical  programs  and  public- 
ealth  plans  are  standard  policy  for  every  modern  gov- 
rnment,  whether  it  seeks  to  increase  its  population  or 
D  slow  its  growth.  Even  the  government  of  a  nation 
lutted  with  surplus  manpower  must  proclaim  its  de- 
otion  to  health  and  longevity,  for  human  lives  are  val- 

^Myrdal:   Population,  A  Problem  for  Democracy,  pp.  222—3. 
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ued  for  themselves.  No  government  that  seriously  pro- 
posed to  solve  its  population  problems  by  raising  the 
death  rate  could  remain  in  office,  effective  though  such 
a  pohcy  might  be  from  a  technical  point  of  view. 

Nor  have  migrations  played  much  part  in  contem- 
porary policies  designed  to  change  the  size  of  popula- 
tions. Cultural  snobbery,  economic  fears,  and  genera] 
timidity  have  prevented  underpopulated  nations  from 
throwing  open  wide  their  gates  to  all  who  would  come, 
Hope  for  the  future  at  home  and  the  prejudiced  immi- 
gration policies  of  others  have  kept  most  overpopulatec 
nations  from  encouraging  the  mass  departure  of  theii 
citizens. 

It  is  on  the  problem  of  fertility  that  modern  govern- 
ments have  concentrated  in  their  efforts  to  change  the 
size  of  nations,  framing  their  cumbrous  laws  and  regu- 
lations in  an  attempt  to  control  the  most  subtle  of  mo- 
tives, the  most  personal  of  acts:  the  creation  of  human 
life.  Let  us  examine  first  the  methods  they  have  em- 
ployed to  increase  fertility. 

NAZI    GERMANY 

One  of  the  most  drastic  pronatalist  policies  of  modem 
times  was  that  of  Nazi  Germany.  Worried  by  Germany's 
rapidly  declining  birth  rate,  the  Hitler  government  put 
into  effect  a  broad  program  of  material  inducement, 
propaganda,  and  repression  aimed  at  producing 
larger  number  of  "Aryan"  Germans. 

The  material  inducements  were  considerable.  Mar- 
riage loans  up  to  i  ,000  marks  were  given  to  newly  mar- 
ried couples  on  condition  that  the  wife  give  up  working 
and  that  the  loan  be  used  to  purchase  furniture  anc 
household  equipment.  On  the  birth  of  each  child,  one 
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'ourth  of  the  loan  was  cancelled,  so  that  a  family  with 
■our  children  need  never  repay  the  loan.  The  government 
ilso  gave  special  lump-sum  grants  to  needy  families 
vith  four  or  more  children,  and  family-allowance 
;chemes  paying  workers  according  to  family  size  were 
extended  to  cover  new  groups.  Income,  property,  and 
nheritance  taxes  were  revised  to  benefit  large  families 
md  to  penalize  small  ones,  while  a  special  tax  was  im- 
)osed  on  unmarried  men  and  women. 

In  addition  to  easing  the  cost  of  raising  children,  these 
neasures  helped  redistribute  wealth  from  small  families 
o  large.  Receipts  from  the  bachelors'  tax  were  used  to 
)rovide  the  initial  funds  for  marriage  loans,  and  repay- 
nents  of  these  loans  were  used  in  turn  to  provide  grants 
or  large  families.  These  and  other  measures  helped 
educe  the  gap  between  the  living  standards  of  large 
amilies  and  small  families — an  important  change, 
lince  the  "cost"  of  having  children  is  to  be  measured  in 
erms  of  this  gap. 

Further  material  inducement  to  high  fertility  was 
)rovided  by  the  encouragement  of  cheap  housing,  sub- 
irban  building,  and  communal  settlements.  In  particu- 
ar,  rural  settlement  was  encouraged  both  because 
he  government  wanted  higher  agricultural  production 
md  because  high  fertility  (along  with  other  more  mys- 
ic  "Nordic"  qualities)  was  more  associated  with  rural 
han  with  urban  living. 

However,  the  main  emphasis  of  German  pronatalist 
)olicy  was  placed  on  psychological  rather  than  on  ma- 
erial  inducements.  The  Bureau  for  Explaining  German 
'opulation  Policies  stated : 

We  do  not  lay  extreme  weight  on  economic  promo- 
tional measures.  Rather  we  are  of  the  j&rm  convic- 
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tion  that  the  question  of  whether  a  people  have 
children  or  not  is  primarily  a  question  of  inner  at- 
titude, of  the  inner  point  of  view.^ 

The  German  state  therefore  utilized  its  full  resources 
of  propaganda  and  education  to  try  to  change  the  "in- 
ner attitude"  of  potential  German  parents.  Medals  for 
the  mothers  of  large  families  were  only  part  of  a  wide 
program.  From  earliest  childhood — in  the  schools,  in 
the  youth  groups,  and  finally  in  the  women's  organiza- 
tions— German  girls  were  taught  that  the  greatest  glory 
was  to  be  a  wife  and  mother.  As  Kirkpatrick  wrote : 

The  wife  and  mother  is  considered  the  guardian,  al- 
most the  priestess,  of  a  kinship  and  folk  tradi- 
tion. .  .  . 

.  .  .  National  Sociahsm  reiterates  with  crushing 
conviction  that  the  task  of  the  family  is  reproduc- 
tion. For  a  companionate  marriage  it  has  nothing 
but  scorn.  The  emancipated  woman,  the  Nora  play- 
thing type,  the  blue-stocking  knowing  more  about 
French  verbs  than  babies'  bottles,  inspires  unmiti- 
gated contempt.^ 

Even  illegitimate  children  were  preferred  to  no  chil- 
dren at  all,  and  Nazi  officials  made  public  statements  to 
this  effect.  However,  the  ideal  woman  was  a  wife  as 
well  as  a  mother.  To  encourage  German  girls  to  take 
their  place  in  the  home,  a  mother-schooling  program 
was  instituted  for  young  women,  handicrafts  and  do- 
mestic science  were  stressed,  and  efforts  were  made  to 
convert  housework  into  a  dignified  profession. 

Repressive  measures  were  also  taken.  Side  by  side 

2  Quoted  in  Clifford  Kirkpatrick:   Women  in  Nazi  Germany 
(London:  Jarrolds;  1939),  p.  149. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  94. 
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with  its  policies  of  economic  and  psychological  persua- 
sion, the  government  took  action  to  remove  the  means 
by  which  any  unconvinced  German  women  might  keep 
their  families  small :  illegal  abortions  were  sharply  sup- 
pressed; birth-control  centers  were  closed;  the  adver- 
tising of  contraceptives  was  restricted;  and,  although 
there  were  no  laws  against  disseminating  birth-control 
information  and  contraceptive  devices,  Kirkpatrick  re- 
ported wide  agreement  that  it  would  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  for  a  doctor  to  give  birth-control 
information  to  a  patient  except  on  strictly  medical 
grounds/ 

Most  of  these  policies  died  with  the  Nazi  regime.  To- 
day, Western  Germany  has  no  population  policy  as 
such. 


FRANCE 

Only  three  nations — France,  Sweden,  and  the  Soviet 
Union — have  coherent  and  comprehensive  pronatalist 
population  policies  today.  The  French  have  long  been 
concerned  about  their  low  birth  rate.  Legislation  to  re- 
press birth  control  has  been  on  the  books  since  1920, 
and  family  allowances  have  been  extensive  since  1932. 
The  Code  de  la  famille  adopted  in  1939  coordinated 
French  population  policy,  and  during  the  war  the  Vichy 
government  put  into  effect  the  strongest  pronatalist 
policy  that  France  has  ever  known.  For  example,  un- 
der Vichy  law  performance  of  an  abortion  ranked  with 
sabotage  and  treason  and  could  be  punished  by  death. 
Family  allowances  were  also  extended  and  improved. 
After  the  Liberation  the  Vichy  regulations  were  softened 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  148-9.       ^ 
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somewhat,  but  official  policy  remained  much  the  same. 

French  population  policy  today  as  in  the  past  relies 
heavily  upon  cash  allowances  and  repressive  legisla- 
tion, although  some  measures  to  improve  general  wel- 
fare conditions  have  been  undertaken. 

A  family-allowance  scheme  provides  payments  sub- 
stantially higher  than  those  in  other  nations,  where 
family  allowances  are  part  of  a  general  welfare  pro- 
gram. Almost  alone  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
France  offers  family  allowances  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide an  important  supplement  to  family  income.  For  ex- 
ample, 1950  family  allowance  rates  for  employees  in  the 
Paris  region  with  three  children  came  close  to  doubUng 
the  wage  of  an  average  unskilled  laborer. 

The  French  program  also  includes  marriage 
loans,  prenatal  allowances,  birth  grants,  housing  allow- 
ances, removal  and  improvement  grants  to  help  families 
with  children  get  proper  housing,  reduced  school  fees 
for  children  of  large  families,  and  subsidized  holidays 
and  recreation  for  children.  Extensive  provision  is  made 
for  medical  and  maternity  care  through  health-insur- 
ance schemes  and  maternal  and  child-welfare  centers 
throughout  the  country. 

Intense  legislative,  judicial,  and  police  activity  pre- 
vents the  use  of  the  most  effective  contraceptives  and 
makes  abortion  both  iQegal  and  extremely  difficult  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  save  the  life  of 
the  mother. 


SWEDEN 

Sweden  has  taken  a  different  approach,  using  cash 
allowances,  to  be  sure,  but  relying  heavily  on  general 
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social  welfare  policies  to  improve  economic  conditions 
for  those  wishing  to  have  more  children.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  facilities  for  birth  control  have  been  ex- 
panded. 

Sweden's  population  policy  dates  from  the  1930's, 
when  the  depressed  birth  rate  led  many  to  predict  an 
imminent  decline  in  Sweden's  population  unless  some- 
thing was  done.  A  Population  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed in  1935,  and  by  1938  the  government  had 
adopted  a  broad  program  of  marriage  loans,  guaranteed 
maternity  leave  for  working  mothers,  low-cost  mater- 
nity care,  maternal  and  child-welfare  centers,  tax  de- 
ductions for  children,  public  housing  for  large  families, 
liberalization  of  laws  concerning  birth  control,  abor- 
tion, and  sterilization,  and  a  program  of  sex  education. 

In  1948  a  system  of  children's  allowances  was  insti- 
tuted to  replace  the  earlier  tax  deductions  for  children, 
which  had  been  found  to  benefit  the  rich  far  more  than 
the  poor.  Housing  allowances  were  extended  to  replace 
the  former  policy  of  providing  cheap  homes  for  large 
families  in  special  houses.  However,  the  allowances 
are  not  large:  though  in  1948  the  children's  allowance 
was  estimated  to  cover  about  one  third  of  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  a  small  child  to  a  typical  lower-middle- 
class  family,  since  that  time  rising  costs  have  greatly 
reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  the  allowances. 

Children  in  Sweden  receive  many  free  services.  Free 
medical  examinations  and  treatment  are  provided  for 
expectant  mothers;  confinement  is  free;  and  health  in- 
surance provides  a  cash  grant  at  the  time  of  birth. 
Young  children  receive  free  medical  care,  and  school 
children  are  cared  for  by  school  physicians.  General 
health  insurance  makes  all  hospitalization  free.  Free 
meals  are  provided  at  school,  and  state  scholarships  are 
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available  for  needy  pupils  of  higher  schools.  There  are 
no  tuition  fees  even  at  universities.  Travel  and  recrea- 
tion assistance  is  available  for  lower-income  mothers 
and  children. 

Counteracting  the  pronatalist  effect  of  these  meas- 
ures, however,  is  a  program  to  make  contraception 
easily  available  to  all  who  desire  to  use  it,  and  measures 
which  legaUze  abortion  and  sterilization  on  social  as 
well  as  medical  or  eugenic  grounds.  Sex  education  at 
the  secondary-school  level  includes  information  on  con- 
traception. Chemists'  shops  are  required  to  handle  con- 
traceptives, and  contraceptive  advice  is  given  to  both 
men  and  women  through  the  maternal-welfare  centers 
and  the  venereal-disease-control  centers.  Since  1946  in- 
duced abortion  has  been  permitted  if  a  woman's  living 
conditions  or  other  circumstances  indicate  that  her 
physical  or  psychological  health  would  be  seriously  im- 
paired by  the  birth  or  care  of  a  child. 


BRITAIN 

Britain,  too,  has  been  concerned  about  its  low  birth  rate 
but  as  yet  has  not  adopted  a  definite  population  pohcy. 
A  Royal  Commission  on  Population  suggested  in  1949  a 
number  of  measures  to  reduce  the  economic  disadvan- 
tages of  having  a  large  family.  However,  these  meas- 
ures have  not  been  put  into  effect.  Britain's  health-and- 
welfare  program  eases  the  economic  burden  of  large 
families  as  well  as  small,  but  it  was  not  designed  pri- 
marily to  influence  the  birth  rate. 

Since  1945  Britain  has  had  family  allowances  for  chil- 
dren other  than  the  first  child.  However,  the  author  of 
the  Family  Allowance  Bill  has  complained  that  the  al- 
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lowances  adopted  are  too  small  to  encourage  larger 
families.  In  1952  the  allowance  was  raised  to  8s. 
(about  $1.12)  per  child  per  week,  hardly  a  substantial 
sum.  Tax  deductions  for  children  also  afford  some  fi- 
nancial relief  for  large  families — greater  in  fact  than 
that  afforded  by  the  family  allowances — but  tax  bene- 
fits are  not  of  much  help  to  the  poor,  who  pay  the  low- 
est taxes. 


RUSSIA 

One  of  the  most  extensive  of  present  population  policies 
is  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  although  Russian  authorities 
have  been  reluctant  to  admit  that  their  broad  program 
is  specifically  pronatalist  in  intent.  Two  decrees — one  in 
1936  and  another  in  1944 — completely  reversed  pre- 
vious Soviet  policy  in  an  obvious  effort  to  strengthen 
family  life  and  increase  the  birth  rate.  Present  policy 
includes  a  broad  range  of  welfare  measures,  financial 
assistance,  honorary  awards,  and  repressive  measures. 

Extensive  free  medical  care  is  part  of  Russia's  general 
health  program.  Noteworthy,  however,  is  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  care  for  mothers  and  children.  A  major 
share  of  the  resources  of  the  Health  Ministry  is  reserved 
for  such  care.  Indeed,  "mother  and  child  specialty"  is 
one  of  the  three  basic  specialties  in  which  Soviet  physi- 
cians are  trained.  Throughout  the  country  there  are 
women's  consultation  centers,  maternity  homes,  chil- 
dren's consultation  centers,  and  children's  hospitals  and 
polyclinics.  Rural  areas  apparently  suffer  from  short- 
ages in  personnel,  facilities,  and  funds,  but  the  gov- 
ernment's intention  is  to  provide  such  services  for  the 
entire  population. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  education  all  the  way 
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through  the  university  level  is  provided  to  Russian 
students  at  no  direct  expense  to  their  families. 

More  obviously  pronatalist  are  the  family  allowances 
and  tax  benefits.  Although  income  taxes  have  been 
small,  recent  figures  show  that  a  childless  couple  paid 
six  times  as  much  income  tax  as  a  couple  with  one 
child  and  twelve  times  as  much  as  a  couple  with  two 
children.  Family  allowances  and  lump-sum  payments 
at  the  birth  of  a  child  are  relatively  small,  becoming 
larger  with  the  later  children.  For  example,  the  family 
producing  a  tenth  child  receives  a  lump-sum  payment 
roughly  four  times  as  large  as  the  monthly  take-home 
pay  of  the  average  worker. 

Particularly  thorough  are  the  provisions  for  working 
mothers.  Employed  women  are  guaranteed  paid  mater- 
nity leave  for  112  days.  Industrial  managers  cannot 
dismiss,  refuse  to  employ,  or  lower  the  pay  of  a  woman 
because  she  is  pregnant  or  nursing.  Pregnant  women 
must  be  transferred  to  light  work  with  no  reduction  in 
pay,  and  nursing  mothers  must  be  given  time  off  dur- 
ing working  hours  without  being  docked  for  lost  time.  In 
addition,  day  nurseries  are  maintained  by  many  eco- 
nomic enterprises  and  collective  farms  as  well  as  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 

The  Soviet  government  also  grants  special  medals 
and  titles  glorifying  motherhood.  Motherhood  Medals 
(first  and  second  class)  go  to  mothers  who  have  borne 
and  brought  up  five  or  six  children.  The  Order  of  Moth- 
erhood Glory  goes  to  mothers  of  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
children.  To  the  mother  of  ten  children  goes  the  hon- 
orary title  of  Mother  Heroine  with  a  special  certificate 
of  the  Praesidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
An  individual  may  be  prosecuted  in  court  for  "insulting 
and  debasing  the  dignity  of  woman  and  mother." 
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Recent  legislation  indicates  some  easing  of  restric- 
tions against  contraception  and  abortion.  Although  the 
1936  decree  prohibited  abortion  except  on  specific  med- 
ical or  eugenic  grounds,  illegal  abortion  was  widely  re- 
sorted to,  especially  in  the  cities.  Grounds  for  abortion 
have  now  been  broadened  somewhat  in  an  effort  to  re- 
duce the  ill  effects  of  illegal  abortions,  but  abortion  is 
still  officially  discouraged.  In  1949  the  Ministry  of 
Health  recommended  that  contraception  be  approved 
in  certain  specified  circumstances  where  further  births 
were  ill  advised  for  physical  reasons.  However,  a  recent 
manual  prepared  for  doctors  does  not  mention  birth 
control,  and  there  are  apparently  no  birth-control  clinics 
in  Russia. 

Western  observers  have  long  been  puzzled  over  the 
motives  of  the  Russian  government  in  pursuing  a  pro- 
natalist  policy  in  a  nation  where  the  birth  rate  has  tradi- 
tionally been  extremely  high  and  where  the  population 
is  still  growing  rapidly.  The  publication  in  1956  of  the 
first  Soviet  statistical  book  since  1939  cleared  up  the 
mystery;  it  revealed  that  Russia's  birth  rate  had  fallen 
much  farther  and  much  more  sharply  than  Westerners 
had  estimated,'  and  that  this  drop  coupled  with  heavy 
mortality  in  World  War  II  had  resulted  in  a  total  popu- 
lation considerably  smaller  than  Western  estimates. 

Russia  today  is  faced  with  a  growing  labor  shortage, 
for  the  decimated  generation  of  war  babies  is  coming  of 
age.  While  the  United  States  faces  the  task  of  finding 
college  space  and  jobs  for  the  greatest  number  of  teen- 
agers in  her  history,  the  Soviet  Union  must  prepare  to 
run  short-handed  in  this  age  group  so  important  in  pro- 

^  From  47  per  thousand  in  1926  to  25.6  per  thousand  (or 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States)  in  1955.  See  The 
New  York  Times,  Aug.  6,  1956,  p.  6,  cols.  1-3. 
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viding  military  manpower,  newly  trained  scientists, 
and  parents  of  tomorrow.  In  the  late  1950's  some  four 
million  young  Russians  reached  maturity  each  year;  in 
the  early  1960's  the  number  dropped  to  less  than  three 
milhon.®  These  figures  help  explain  Russia's  military 
shift  to  rocketry,  the  drive  toward  automation,  the  re- 
organization of  the  school  system  to  combine  factory 
and  farm  work  with  education — and  the  continuing  pro- 
natalist  population  policy. 

Soviet  leader  Nikita  Khrushchev  has  made  clear 
Russia's  determination  to  expand  her  population  fur- 
ther. Khrushchev  is  reported  to  have  startled  a  visiting 
Englishman  at  a  diplomatic  reception  by  telling  him  that 
one  of  Russia's  primary  aims  was  to  "double  the  popu- 
lation." ^ 

JAPAN 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  new  kind  of  national  popu- 
lation policy  has  appeared.  Demographers  have  long  de- 
plored the  shortsightedness  of  overpopulated  nations, 
calling  on  the  governments  of  such  countries  to  take  a 
hand  in  convincing  their  people  of  the  necessity  for 
birth  control;  but  until  quite  recently,  the  governments 
have  stood  aside. 

Japan  was  the  first  of  modern  nations  to  heed  the  call, 
and  once  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  she  proceeded 
with  characteristic  effectiveness,  using  abortion  as  well 
as  birth  control  and  cutting  Japanese  fertility  sharply. 
It  was  a  curious  switch  of  policy  for  the  Japanese,  for 
from  1937  to  1945  Japan,  in  a  flush  of  imperialist 

®  Harry  Schwartz :  "Census  Reveals  Soviet  Problems,"  The 
New  York  Times,  Feb.  7,  i960,  p.  26,  col.  i. 

^  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Dec.  23, 1954,  p.  7,  col.  2. 
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Dverconfidence,  had  had  a  pronatahst  population  poHcy 
nodeled  after  that  of  Nazi  Germany.  The  war  and  its 
3nd  changed  that.  Japan  found  herself  stripped  of  her 
empire,  with  colonial  settlers  and  ex-soldiers  to  be  re- 
patriated, with  diminished  trade,  with  blocked  emigra- 
tion, and  with  a  baby  boom.  Japan  in  the  early  postwar 
^ears  lived  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  requiring  large 
amounts  of  American  aid  to  keep  her  people  fed.  Her 
rapidly  growing  population  was  a  source  of  anxiety  and 
dismay. 

In  1948,  the  Japanese  Diet  passed  a  historic  law 
legalizing  abortion  and  sterilization  for  medical,  social, 
and  economic  reasons  and  also  another  law  permitting 
the  sale  of  contraceptives,  formerly  prohibited.  Eugenic 
Marriage  Consultation  Offices  were  set  up  throughout 
the  country.  Among  their  other  duties  was  that  of  pro- 
i^iding  guidance  on  birth  control,  although  in  the  early 
yesLis  they  provided  little  in  the  way  of  contraceptive 
services. 

Full-scale  government  support  for  birth  control  had 
to  wait  until  the  American  Occupation  was  near  an  end, 
for  the  Occupation  authorities,  apparently  in  response 
to  Catholic  pressure,  would  take  no  steps  that  might 
lead  them  into  trouble  in  such  a  controversial  area. 
The  Occupation  adopted  a  strictly  hands-off  policy,  do- 
ing nothing  that  could  be  interpreted  as  support  for 
birth  control,  although  it  permitted  the  Japanese  to  go 
ahead  quietly  on  their  own.^ 

®  For  example,  General  MacArthur's  Headquarters  refused  to 
grant  an  entry  permit  to  birth-control  advocate  Margaret  Sanger 
when  she  was  invited  to  Japan,  and  suppressed  the  publication 
of  a  study  by  one  of  its  technical  advisors,  Edw^ard  Ackerman, 
who  wrote  deploring  Japan's  rapid  population  growth.  See 
Fumiko  Y.  Amano:  "Family  Planning  Movement  in  Japan," 
Contemporary  Japan,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.   12   (1955),  pp.  757-60. 
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The  Japanese  people,  meanwhile,  took  matters  into 
their  own  hands  and  flocked  to  the  new  abortionists. 
The  increase  in  abortions,  both  legal  and  illegal,  was 
so  marked  that  the  government  took  alarm.  In  October, 
1 95 1,  the  Japanese  Cabinet  pointed  out  that  while  in- 
duced abortion  should  be  allowed  for  the  protection  of 
the  life  and  the  health  of  mothers,  contraception  was 
really  a  more  appropriate  means  to  the  same  end.  The 
Cabinet  therefore  instructed  the  Ministry  of  Welfare 
to  take  more  active  measures  to  promote  the  use  of  con- 
traception. In  1952  provision  was  made  for  training 
midwives,  social  workers,  and  nurses  for  the  task  of 
spreading  birth-control  information  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  provisions  for  legal  abortions  were  fur- 
ther liberalized  in  an  effort  to  take  away  some  of  the 
dangerous  trade  of  the  illegal  abortionists. 

Japan  has  won  the  battle  of  the  birth  rate:  it 
plunged  from  33.7  per  thousand,  where  it  stood  in  1948 
when  the  government  first  legalized  abortion  and  sterili- 
zation, to  18.0  per  thousand  in  1958,  considerably  be- 
low the  birth  rate  of  the  United  States.  The  battle  now 
is  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  means  by  which  mod- 
erate fertility  is  achieved — to  convince  the  Japanese  to 
shift  from  the  costly  and  dangerous  termination  of  un- 
wanted pregnancies  through  abortion  to  their  preven- 
tion in  the  first  place  through  the  use  of  contraception. 


INDIA    AND    PAKISTAN 

India  was  the  second  nation  to  adopt  an  antinatalist 
policy.  Although  the  birth-control  movement  had  long 
been  active  in  India  and  the  Army  had  adopted  a 
family-planning  program  in   1949,  the  turning  point 
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:ame  in  195 1  when  a  planning  commission  headed  by- 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  announced  its  support  of  birth 
control;  it  recommended  that  the  state  provide  facili- 
ties for  sterilization  and  for  contraceptive  advice  and 
that  the  methods  of  birth  control  be  studied  carefully. 

India's  First  Five  Year  Plan,  adopted  in  December, 
1952,  contained,  therefore,  a  section  on  family  planning 
and  outlined  a  program  with  the  emphasis  on  study  and 
research.  The  Plan  stressed  the  need  for  a  lower  birth 
rate  and  announced  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  would 
spend  the  equivalent  of  about  $1.3  million  on  a  family- 
planning  program.  The  program  was  to  include  study  of 
the  interrelationships  between  economic,  social,  and 
population  changes;  studies  of  attitudes  and  motiva- 
tions affecting  family  size;  physiological  and  medical 
research;  study  and  field  experiments  on  different 
methods  of  family  planning;  development  of  suitable 
procedures  to  educate  the  people  on  family  planning 
methods;  and — most  important  of  all — the  provision,  in 
government  hospitals  and  health  centers,  of  advice  on 
birth  control. 

The  Plan  stated : 

Medical  officers  working  at  hospitals  and  health 
centers  like  maternity  and  child  welfare  clinics 
should  give  advice  to  women  regarding  family 
planning  when  such  advice  is  necessary  for  health 
reasons.  If  a  doctor  feels  that  a  woman  patient  can- 
not undergo  again  the  strain  of  pregnancy  and 
parturition  without  danger  to  health,  it  is  obviously 
the  duty  of  the  doctor  to  give  such  advice  as  is  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  person  to  prevent  conception. 
In  these  circumstances  the  doctor  would  be  justi- 
fied in  suggesting  any  chemical,  mechanical  or  bio- 
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logical  methods  of  contraception  or  sterilization  as    „ 
may  be  indicated  for  the  individual  case.^ 

In  general,  Indian  policy  emphasized  the  prevention  of 
conception,  particular  consideration  being  given  to 
the  relatively  ineffective  rhythm  method.  Sterilization 
was  recommended  in  particular  cases,  but  abortion  was 
rejected  as  a  method  of  birth  control. 

Under  the  First  Five  Year  Plan  two  committees  were 
set  up  to  recommend  concrete  measures,  and  various 
studies  were  begun.  In  1953  the  government  decided 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  clinics  without  wait- 
ing for  more  detailed  studies.  However,  later  that  same 
year  Indian  writer  S.  Chandrasekhar  complained  about 
the  meagerness  of  funds  allocated.^  By  1955  there  were 
about  200  family-planning  centers  operating  in  India, 
most  of  them  apparently  Army  clinics  or  centers  in 
large  cities  catering  largely  to  middle-  and  upper-class 
callers,  and  the  government  was  planning  to  institute 
family-planning  services  as  India's  newest  welfare 
service.  Again  there  was  complaint  of  lack  of  funds 
and  personnel. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  planning  is  not  equivalent 
to  doing,  and  India  is  stiU  a  long  way  from  providing 
birth-control  advice  to  every  woman  who  needs  it.  In- 
dia's Second  Five  Year  Plan  allotted  $10  million  to  fam- 
ily planning  and  scheduled  the  opening  of  2,000  rural 
health  centers  and  300  urban  health  centers  by  1962, 
each  of  the  health  centers  to  include  family  planning 
services.  About  half  this  number  were  in  operation  by 
i960.  However,  India's  Second  Five  Year  Plan  ran  into 
serious  financial  difficulties,  and  many  of  its  objectives 

^  Quoted  in  Eldridge:  Population  Policies,  p.  108. 
^  S.  Chandrasekhar:  "The  Prospect  for  Planned  Parenthood  in 
India,"  Pacific  Affairs,  Dec,  1953,  p.  324. 
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had  to  be  cut  back.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  is  reported 
to  have  told  a  planned-parenthood  conference  in  1959 
that,  although  the  Indian  government  had  adopted  fam- 
ily planning  as  an  official  policy,  he  had  to  admit  that 
the  results  of  the  previous  eight  years  had  not  been  en- 
couraging.^ 

Undiscouraged  by  India's  difficulties,  Pakistan  has 
embarked  upon  a  similar  program  of  her  own.  Hoping 
to  stabilize  the  population  size  of  Pakistan  within  the 
next  ten  years — an  aspiration  that  does  not  appear 
highly  realistic — the  government  has  adopted  the  pro- 
motion of  birth  control  as  official  policy,  set  up  a  Na- 
tional Family  Planning  Council,  and  voted  about  $184,- 
000  for  the  beginnings  of  its  campaign. 


CHINA 

Communist  China  is  the  most  puzzling  of  the  recent 
converts  to  the  faith  of  birth  control.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  was  the  more  unlikely,  China's  initial  acceptance 
of  a  population  policy  so  at  odds  with  all  that  Marxism 
teaches,  or  her  sudden  abandonment  a  few  years  later 
of  a  policy  that  seemed  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  make 
so  much  sense.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  course  of 
Chinese  policy  from  a  distance.  Working  mainly  from 
scraps  of  articles  and  speeches  published  in  the  Chinese 
press,  the  fascinated  observer  cannot  know  for  certain 
either  how  extensive  was  China's  brief  population  pro- 
gram or  how  wholehearted  is  her  present  renunciation 
of  it.  The  course  of  events  appears  to  be  as  follows: 
The  Chinese  census  of  1953  was  shocking,  for  it  re- 

2  John    Robbins:     Too    Many    Asians    (Garden    City,    N.Y.: 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.;  1959),  p.  40. 
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vealed.that  there  were  583  million  mainland  Chinese,^ 
roughly  100  million  more  than  anyone  had  estimated. 
Subsequent  studies  suggested  that  China's  population 
was  growing  about  two  per  cent  larger  each  year,  a 
rate  of  increase  that  would  have  given  to  China  a  popu- 
lation of  600  million  by  1955,  and  of  700  million  by 
1962.  Later  studies  indicated  that  the  population  was 
probably  growing  even  faster. 

Sometime  in  1953,  presumably  in  response  to  new 
population  estimates  that  were  becoming  available,  the 
Chinese  government  took  its  first  unnoticed  steps  toward 
a  new  population  policy  designed  to  slow  down  this 
staggering  growth.  In  August,  1953,  the  State  Council 
instructed  the  Central  Health  Ministry  to  "help  the 
masses  exercise  birth  control."^  By  1954  the  law  per- 
mitted abortion  in  cases  where  continued  pregnancy 
was  considered  medically  undesirable  or  where  the 
spacing  of  children  was  too  close;  such  abortions  were 
difficult  to  obtain,  however,  since  they  required  not 
only  medical  certification  but  also  approval  of  the  or- 
ganizations to  which  the  parents  belonged. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  1954  that  China's  new  policy 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  outside  world  with  a  speech 
on  the  desirability  of  birth  control  by  a  Deputy  to  the 
National  People's  Congress.  From  then  on,  the  move- 
ment picked  up  steam,  winning  the  open  support  of  in- 
creasingly   important    people.    In    March,    1955,    the 

^  Perhaps  there  were  more.  John  Aird  believes  that  the  cen- 
sus undercounted  the  Chinese  population  by  more  than  18  mil- 
lion. See  "The  Present  and  Prospective  Population  of  Mainland 
China,"  in  Milbank  Memorial  Fund:  Population  Trends  in  East- 
em  Europe,  the  USSR  and  Mainland  China  (New  York:  Mil- 
bank  Memorial  Fund;  i960),  pp.  93-141. 

*  Peking  People's  Daily,  editorial,  cited  in  Far  Eastern  Eco- 
nomic Review,  April  4, 1957,  p.  421. 
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Communist  Party  issued  a  directive  stating  that  birth 
control  was  an  important  matter  of  policy  supported  by 
:he  Party.  In  1956  Premier  Chou  En-lai  gave  the  pohcy 
lis  official  blessing  in  his  report  on  the  recommenda- 
;ions  for  China's  Second  Five  Year  Plan,  In  early  1957 
Vlao  Tse-tung  himself  had  some  words  to  say  about  the 
leed  for  birth  control.  In  his  famous  'let  a  hundred 
lowers  blossom"  speech,  he  spoke  of  the  desirability  of 
stabilizing  China's  population  at  about  600  million  and 
:alled  for  "a  wide  campaign  of  explanation  and  proper 
tielp  to  achieve  this  aim,"  ^ — a  call  which,  prophetically, 
NSLS  edited  out  of  the  official  English  version  made  avail- 
able several  months  after  the  speech. 

The  arguments  used  by  the  Chinese  to  justify  their 
most  un-Marxist  population  policy  are  interesting.  In 
/iew  of  Marx's  firm  denunciation  of  Malthus  and  the 
long-standing  communist  view  that  "overpopulation" 
:ould  not  exist  in  a  socialist  society,  the  Chinese  found 
it  necessary  to  indulge  in  some  ideological  acrobatics. 
Quotations  from  Lenin  and  Engels  were  produced.  Mal- 
thus and  the  "new  Malthusians"  were  ritually  de- 
Qounced  at  the  beginning  of  almost  every  statement  on 
birth  control.  It  was  insisted  that  China's  population  was 
in  no  danger  of  outgrowing  its  food  supply,  that  socialist 
production  could  always  keep  ahead  of  population — but 
that  rapid  population  growth  brought  "difficulties." 
A.bove  all,  it  was  emphasized  that  birth  control  was  for 
the  protection  and  health  of  women  and  children  and 
to  improve  the  education  of  children,  not  to  solve  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  in  hair-splitting  was  achieved 
by  the  Vice  Minister  of  Health  who  told  Chandrasekhar : 

^  The  New  York  Times,  June  13,  1957,  p.  8,  col.  5. 
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We  don't  call  it  family  planning  or  birth  control  or 
planned  parenthood.  These  terms  as  used  in  capi- 
talist countries  have  an  entirely  different  connota- 
tion. We  call  it  in  China  planned  births.  .  .  . 
Planned  births  are  for  the  sake  of  the  mother's 
health. « 

The  year  1957  apparently  marked  the  climax  of  the 
"planned  birth"  campaign.  Before  that,  action  was  slow 
in  getting  started;  mass  education  requires  both  funds 
and  personnel,  and  Chinese  officials  had  many  other 
campaigns  of  higher  priority  to  pursue.  Speeches  were 
made,  directives  passed  from  office  to  office,  govern- 
ment meetings  and  conferences  were  held,  and  contra- 
ceptives were  placed  on  sale  in  government  stores;  but 
until  late  in  1956  little  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the 
vast  Chinese  population  directly,  except  by  occasional 
exhortation  in  magazine  and  newspaper  articles. 

In  June,  1956,  the  Minister  of  Health  admitted  that 
"We  have  failed  to  adequately  popularize  birth  con- 
trol." ^  In  August  an  intensive  campaign  was  ordered, 
and  the  big  drive  began.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year 
China  was  plastered  with  birth-control  posters;  exhibits 
were  opened;  and  newspapers,  magazines,  movies,  and 
radio  hammered  away.  The  regulations  covering  abor- 
tion and  sterilization  were  relaxed;  said  the  Minister 
of  Health,  decisions  as  to  whether  to  perform  such  op- 
erations should  be  made  "on  the  basis  of  the  wish  of  the 
individuals."  ^  The  prices  of  contraceptives  were  re- 

^  Sripati  Chandrasekhar:  "The  'Human  Inflation'  of  Red 
China,"  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Dec.  6,  1959,  p.  128. 

''  Radio  Peking,  June  19,  1956. 

®  Li  Teh-chuan:  speech  dehvered  March  7,  1957,  Peking  Jen 
Min  Jih  Pao,  March  8,  1957. 
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duced,  and  birth-control  sections  were  opened  in  some 
of  the  hospitals  and  public  health  centers.  However,  as 
late  as  May,  1957,  Ch'en  Ta  (later  denounced  as  a 
'rightist")  complained  that  "so  far  nothing  has  been 
done"  in  extending  the  program  to  rural  areas. ^  A  few 
months  later  the  official  line  turned,  and  the  big  cam- 
paign was  over. 

The  turning  point  came  in  September  or  October, 
1957.  Mao  Tse-tung's  speech  earlier  in  the  year  sup- 
porting birth  control  and  claiming  to  "let  a  hundred 
schools  of  thought  contend"  emboldened  some  of  China's 
earliest  supporters  of  birth  control  to  come  forth  with  all 
their  arguments,  some  of  which  sounded  suspiciously 
Western  and  anticommunist  to  China's  rulers.  Two  men 
in  particular — Ma  Yin-chu  and  Wu  Ching-ch'ao — 
brought  down  wrath  upon  their  heads  by  arguing  that 
China's  rapid  population  growth  was  endangering  her 
economic  development.  To  a  Westerner  their  state- 
ments appear  quite  harmless.  Chinese  officials,  how- 
ever, were  alarmed.  Although  they  criticized  the  writers 
and  their  motives  most  unfairly,  they  were  perhaps  cor- 
rect in  wishing  to  contradict  an  argument  that  China 
could  industrialize  successfully  only  if  she  adopted  birth 
control  immediately.  As  one  critic  put  it,  addressing  the 
writers  directly : 

You  yourselves  understand  clearly  that  birth  con- 
trol cannot  be  carried  out  immediately.  Even 
though  we  may  enforce  it  throughout  China  right 

^  W.  Parker  Mauldin :  "Fertility  Control  in  Communist  Coun- 
tries: Policy  and  Practice,"  in  Milbank  Memorial  Fund:  Popu- 
lation Trends  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  USSR  and  Mainland 
China,  p.  2,04. 
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now,  in  a  perfectly  strict  way  conformable  to  our 
ideal,  it  will  take  effect  only  after  more  than  a  dec- 
ade/ 

The  critics  also  objected  most  strenuously  to  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  gloom  and  doom  so  contrary  to  the  prevail- 
ing communist  mood.  Westerners  seeking  to  understand 
the  policy  squabbles  of  the  Chinese  are  often  puzzled 
because  they  concentrate  on  the  logic  of  the  argu- 
ments and,  unlike  the  Chinese,  overlook  the  importance 
of  the  tone.  A  recent  Chinese  article  quotes  Mao  as  hav- 
ing said  that  socialist  transformation  and  reconstruc- 
tion must  be  undertaken  "on  a  grand  scale"  and  not  "in 
a  cheerless  manner."  The  article  continues : 

When  dealing  with  the  masses,  we  must  adopt  the 
correct  Marxist-Leninist  attitude  to  stir  up  and  not 
to  dampen  their  zeal;  we  must  promote  the  mass 
movement  and  not  discourage  it.^ 

Recent  statements  on  population  have  mirrored 
the  "proper  attitude." 

The  trend  toward  big  forward  leaps  which  is  re- 
cently manifest  in  the  whole  nation  all  ablaze 
with  enthusiasm  has  perfectly  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  the  large  population  is  not  a  stumbling 
block  to  the  progress  of  science,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  tremendous  motive  f  orce.^ 

iLi  Pu:  "The  Rightists  Shall  Not  Be  Permitted  to  Take  Ad- 
vantage of  the  Population  Problem  for  Political  Scheming," 
Survey  of  China  Mainland  Press,  No.  1644  (Nov.  4,  1957). 

2  Wu  Ch'uan-ch'i:  "The  'Chronic  Disease  of  Right  Deviation' 
and  Its  'Remedy,'"  Survey  of  China  Mainland  Press,  No.  2108 
(Oct.  2, 1959). 

3  Wall  Newspapers  of  Peking  University,  Survey  of  China 
Mainland  Press,  No.  1769  (May  12, 1958). 
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And  again : 

We  can,  relying  on  our  rich  manpower,  create  mir- 
acles, and  carry  out  many  more  great  deeds 
which  were  unimaginable  before.  All  pessimistic 
views  and  preposterous  views  over  our  great  popu- 
lation and  its  fast  growth  have  no  basis  at  all.* 

For  all  the  flurry  of  argument,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment has  not  abandoned  its  support  of  birth  control.  As 
nearly  as  we  can  gather,  planned  births  are  still  encour- 
aged as  health  measures,  and  abortion  and  sterilization 
are  still  performed  on  request;  but  the  government  has 
given  up  its  propaganda  in  favor  of  lower  fertility.  Offi- 
cially, the  Chinese  appear  to  be  unconcerned  as  their 
population  passes  700  million  and  heads  for  800  mil- 
lion. There  are  even  claims  that  China  is  suffering  from 
a  labor  shortage.  In  1959  the  press  blossomed  forth 
with  articles  on  such  topics  as  "Help  the  People's  Com- 
munes to  make  Arrangements  for  Manpower"  and  "Fully 
Mobilize  the  Mass  of  Workers,  Energetically  Tap  the 
Latent  Manpower  Resources  in  Enterprises." 

It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  idea  that  China's  leaders 
are  not  concerned  over  China's  continuing  rapid 
growth,  even  if  it  is  granted  that  they  may  be  coping 
with  it  successfully  at  present.  Surely  there  are  limits 
to  the  number  of  Chinese  that  can  be  productively  em- 
ployed, and  such  rapid  growth  certainly  must  be  com- 
plicating the  problems  of  providing  adequate  schools 
and  housing  and  capital  investment.  Perhaps  the  rulers 
of  China  have  simply  decided  that  the  best  way  to  lower 
fertility  is  not  through  a  costly  campaign  that  uses 

*  Shu  Chung:  "Problems  of  Population  and  Employment  in 
China,"  Survey  of  China  Mainland  Press,  No.  1798  (June  24, 
1958). 
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scarce  personnel  and  funds  in  an  attempt  to  change 
the  values  of  the  peasants  now,  but  rather  through 
proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  uproot  the  old 
Chinese  family  and  village  and  transform  those  peas- 
ants into  modern  workers.  The  future  will  tell  if  they 
have  made  the  right  decision. 
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POPULATION 
AND    THE 
PROBLEM    OF 
WAR   AND    PEACE 


One  of  the  fears  that  haunts  the  West 
today  is  that  such  crowded  lands  as  China  and  India 
may  continue  to  grow  until  they  reach  a  point  of  such 
unbearable  tension  that  they  will  send  their  people 
swarming  across  their  borders  into  relatively  empty 
lands  nearby.  China,  with  her  newly  belligerent  gov- 
ernment, worries  the  West  most.  Alternately  Western- 
ers hope,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  flood  will  flow  north, 
detaching  Russia's  Mongolian  satellite  and  filling  Si- 
beria, and  fear,  on  the  other,  that  the  flood  will  flow 
south  into  Burma  and  Thailand,  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia,  Malaya,  Nepal,  and  even  India.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  imagine  present-day  India  an  aggressor,  but 
the  future  is  long  and  India  is  even  more  densely  popu- 
lated and  more  poverty-stricken  than  China.  If  these  are 
the  conditions  that  lead  to  military  adventure,  India, 
too,  bears  watching. , 
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DEMANDS    FOR    SPACE 

Not  long  ago,  the  Axis  nations  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan  committed  aggression  against  their  neighbors 
and  sought  to  justify  their  actions  by  insisting  that  they 
required  Lebensraum.  In  1930  the  German  geopolitician 
Karl  Haushof  er  wrote : 

The  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  of  Japan's 
overpopulation  is  an  expansion  into  spheres  of  least 
resistance  ...  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
the  tropical  North  and  Northeast  of  Australia 
which  today  give  shelter  to  only  a  few  thousand 
white  men  although  they  could  offer  homesteads 
for  thirty-million  people.^ 

A  few  years  later  Japan  sought  to  justify  her  seizure  of 
Manchuria  as  a  necessary  measure  to  assure  a  food 
supply  for  growing  Japan;  and  in  1941  the  Japanese 
foreign  minister  announced  that  Oceania  could  support 
600  million  to  800  million  people  and  that  it  must  be 
made  a  place  to  which  Asiatic  people  could  migrate. 

Prewar  Italy  also  considered  herself  overpopulated 
and  sought  to  justify  her  conquest  of  Ethiopia  partly 
as  a  search  for  land  for  Italian  settlers.  It  was  Ger- 
many, however,  who  made  the  most  of  her  demands  for 
space,  and  it  was  the  Germans  who  made  Lebensraum 
a  household  word  throughout  the  world.  In  the  words 
of  Adolf  Hitler: 

.  .  .  according  to  all  common  sense,  logic,  and  aU 
principles  of  a  general  human  and  of  a  higher  jus- 
tice, nay,  even  according  to  the  laws  of  a  Divine 

^  Hans  W.  Weigert :  Generals  and  Geographers,  the  Twilight 
of  Geopolitics  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press;  1942), 
p.  188. 
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will,  all  nations  ought  to  have  an  equal  share  in  the 
goods  of  this  world.  It  should  thus  not  happen  that 
one  nation  claims  so  much  hving-space  that  it  can- 
not get  along  when  there  are  not  even  15  inhabit- 
ants to  the  square  kilometre,  while  other  nations 
are  forced  to  maintain  140,  150,  or  even  200  in 
the  same  area.  But  in  no  case  should  these  fortu- 
nate nations  further  curtail  the  living-space  of 
those  peoples  who  are  already  suffering,  by  rob- 
bing them,  for  example,  of  their  colonies.^ 

Again  and  again  the  Nazis  demanded  their  fair  share 
of  world  space,  citing  facts  and  figures  to  back  their 
claims  that  Germany  was  overpopulated  compared 
with  other  nations  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  return 
of  her  colonies  and  to  still  further  territorial  expansion 
in  Europe.  In  particular,  the  contrast  between  the  Ger- 
man Empire  and  the  British  Empire  was  stressed,  for 
the  former  had  135  inhabitants  per  square  kilometer 
while  the  latter  had  only  15.  The  Axis  argument  was 
clear:  "We  are  crowded;  give  us  space." 

The  theory  of  Lebensraum  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  new  pseudo-science  of  geopolitics.  Geopolitics, 
the  undisciplined  offspring  of  political  geography,  had 
as  its  scientific  basis  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  land 
and  its  resources  upon  national  power.  Science  was  left 
far  behind,  however,  as  geopolitics  was  pressed  into  the 
service  of  Nazi  Germany,  and  the  doctrines  of  geopoli- 
tics became  more  and  more  a  rationalization  for  Ger- 
many's urge  to  expand.  Heavy  in  mystic  content, 
geopohtics  viewed  the  state  as  an  organism  respond- 
ing to  natural  'laws"  beyond  human  will  or  morality. 

2  Adolf  Hitler  in  a  speech  to  the  Reichstag,  April  28,  1939, 
quoted  in  Weigert:  Generals  and  Geographers,  p.  221. 
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Thus  expansion  was  a  natural  force  for  Germany.  Geo- 
politics was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  human 
doctrines  to  further  a  cause  by  painting  as  inevitable 
the  end  result  that  its  authors  hoped  with  effort  to  cre- 
ate. The  inconsistency  of  this  was  obscured  in  the  cum- 
bersome terminology  and  the  indirect  reasoning  of  geo- 
political writers.  Much  of  the  appeal  of  geopolitics  will 
remain  a  mystery  to  those  who  practice  politics  with 
their  heads  and  not  with  their  hearts  or  their  livers,  but 
the  pronouncements  of  Haushofer  and  his  ilk  had  a 
deeply  emotional  appeal  that  was  heightened  if  any- 
thing by  the  foggy  prose  in  which  they  were  couched.^ 

The  doctrine  of  Lehensraum  fitted  very  well  into  the 
framework  of  geopolitics,  and  from  geographic  deter- 
minism it  was  but  a  short  step  to  demographic  determin- 
ism. If  space  was  the  first  great  political  reality,  man- 
power was  the  second,  for  manpower  was  necessary  to 
conquer  space.  If  the  population  of  a  nation  was  large 
in  relation  to  its  territory,  this  provided  not  only  the 
means  but  also  the  justification  for  expansion.  Who,  in 
good  conscience,  could  deny  a  growing  population  the 
space  and  resources  that  it  needed  for  survival? 

So  ran  the  argument  for  Lehensraum.  WiU  it  soon 
be  used  again  by  overcrowded  Asian  lands  to  justify 
new  aggression?  Some  think  it  will,  for  the  belief  is 
widespread  that  population  pressure  leads  to  war. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  perhaps  the  great- 
est fear,  for  the  inequalities  of  population  density  in 
the  Far  East  are  tremendous.  Japan  has  643  inhabit- 

^  E.g. :  "space  of  destiny,"  "space  thinking,"  "state-biological 
rule  of  life,"  "the  geographic  conscience  of  the  state."  Robert 
Strausz-Hupe  cites  many  examples  of  such  terminology  in  Geo- 
politics, the  Struggle  for  Spac^  and  Power  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons;  1942). 
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ants  per  square  mile;  India  315;  China,  thanks  to  her 
relatively  empty  interior,  only  178;  Indonesia,  with  her 
outer  islands,  only  152;  but  Australia  has  3;  New  Zea- 
land 22;  and  New  Guinea,  ruled  by  Australia  and  the 
Netherlands,  only  7.  If  the  number  of  agriculturalists 
per  square  mile  of  arable  land  is  considered,  the  con- 
trast is  even  more  striking,  for  both  China  and  Indonesia 
are  very  densely  settled  where  the  land  is  cultivated. 
Overcrowding,  never  pleasant,  becomes  the  more  dif- 
ficult to  bear  if  there  are  large,  empty  spaces  nearby 
labelled  "no  admittance."  India,  China,  and  Japan  suffer 
from  a  congestion  never  known  in  Europe,  and  they  are 
without  the  emigration  outlets  that  served  Europe  in 
her  period  of  rapid  growth.  Yet  Europeans  monopolize 
most  of  the  sparsely  populated  Pacific  lands.  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  British  Borneo,  Dutch  and  Australian 
New  Guinea,  and  much  of  the  South  Pacific  are  largely 
closed  to  Asiatic  immigration.  To  make  matters  worse, 
while  Asians  crowd  each  other  for  each  scrap  of  soil, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  conducting  a  public 
hunt  for  new  citizens  to  fiU  their  empty  spaces;  but  the 
hunt  is  for  whites  only.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  cry 
— half  anguish  and  half  threat — of  Asians  such  as  Rad- 
hakamal  Mukerjee  of  India : 

The  unified  world  cannot  survive  with  two  stand- 
ards of  living  and  two  color-schemes,  white  and 
non-white.* 

Mukerjee,  speaking  for  himself  and  not  for  official  In- 
dia, insists : 

The  Pacific  is,  to  a  large  degree,  an  Asiatic  Ocean, 
and  the  islands,  large  or  small,  including  the  sub- 

*  Radhakamal    Mukerjee:    Races,    Lands,    and    Food    (New 
York:  Dryden  Press;  1946),  p.  42. 
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continent  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  a  pan-Asiatic  system.  In  this  part 
of  the  globe,  which  is  largely  uninhabited,  the  doc- 
trine of  Asiatic  Lebensraum  cannot  be  dismissed 
offhand  nor  the  doctrine  of  the  White  Man's  re- 
serve taken  for  granted.^ 

Before  accepting  the  belief  that  population  pressure 
leads  to  aggression,  however,  we  would  do  well  to  ex- 
amine more  closely  the  claims  and  behavior  of  the  Axis 
nations,  who  last  voiced  this  claim.  Were  they  really  in 
need  of  living-space?  Was  it  this  that  led  them  to  ag- 
gression? 


THE    THEORY    OF    LEBENSRAUM: 
ITS    INCONSISTENCY 

As  far  as  the  Axis  was  concerned,  the  arguments  for 
living-space  foundered  on  hard  fact.  Two  facts  in  par- 
ticular were  damaging  to  the  notion  that  the  Axis  na- 
tions needed  more  space  for  their  crowded  populations. 
First,  none  of  the  complaining  nations  used  what  colo- 
nies they  had  as  outlets  for  emigration.  The  Japanese 
never  migrated  in  great  numbers  to  Formosa,  Korea, 
or  Manchuria.  The  total  net  migration  of  Italians  to 
Africa  from  i886  to  1930  numbered  only  about  7,000; 
and  in  191 3,  after  some  thirty  years  of  colonization, 
there  were  more  than  twice  as  many  Germans  in  the 
Bronx  as  there  were  in  the  entire  German  colonial  em- 
pire, whose  loss  Germany  was  later  to  lament  so  loudly.^ 

^  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

^  See  Grover  Clark :  The  Balance  Sheets  of  Imperialism: 
Facts  and  Figures  on  Colonies  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press;  1936),  p.  10. 
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Nor  did  the  richer  European  nations  whom  the  Axis 
3nvied  use  their  colonies  to  any  great  extent  as  emigra- 
lon  outlets.  Whatever  other  values  colonies  may  have, 
;hey  have  not  been  much  help  in  relieving  population 
Dressure.  In  the  fifty  years  before  Hitler's  day,  the  popu- 
ation  of  Europe  increased  about  175  million,  but  net 
emigration  amounted  to  only  19  million  and  of  these 
mly  about  half  a  million  actually  settled  in  the  colo- 
lies.^ 

Instead  of  going  to  exotic  colonial  areas  with  forbid- 
iing  climates  and  strange  inhabitants,  European 
nigrants  preferred  to  go  to  the  Americas,  particularly 
;o  the  United  States.  Even  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
md  certainly  in  the  twentieth,  most  Europeans  pre- 
ferred to  stay  home  rather  than  migrate  at  all.  They 
/vere  vastly  better  off  at  home  than  they  would  have 
Deen  carving  out  new  lives  in  Africa  or  elsewhere.  So 
A^ere  the  Japanese.  The  standard  of  living  in  Japan  was 
ligher  than  it  was  in  Korea  or  Manchuria  or  Formosa, 
md  the  Japanese  did  not  rush  to  compete  with  poorly 
Daid  Korean  and  Chinese  labor.  Migrants  generally  go 
Adhere  there  is  economic  opportunity,  not  where  popu- 
ation  densities  are  lowest.  They  flock  to  New  York,  not 
;o  New  Guinea.  In  view  of  the  evidence,  one  wonders 
Adhere  the  notion  ever  arose  that  colonies  afford  a  use- 
ful outlet  for  surplus  population. 

It  may  be  argued  that  colonial  or  other  territorial  ex- 
aansion  provides  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  needed 
Dy  a  growing  population  even  if  the  population  does  not 
ictually  migrate  to  the  new  territories — which,  of 
:ourse,  is  true.  However,  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs 

^Fergus  C.  Wright:  Population  and  Peace  (Paris:  Interna- 
ional  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  League  of  Nations; 
C939),P.  123- 
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can  also  be  obtained  through  trade  with  other  nations. 
PoUtical  control  of  the  territory  from  which  they  come 
guarantees  terms  of  trade  to  the  advantage  of  the 
colonizer  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  colonized.  This 
is  a  question  of  relative  living  standards,  not  of  sur- 
vival; and  when  it  comes  to  living  standards,  the  great 
colonial  powers  have  all  been  better  off  than  the  people 
they  ruled.  The  major  advantage  gained  by  possessing 
colonies  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  population  pres- 
sure. Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  sought  territorial  ex- 
pansion, not  as  a  relief  from  overpopulation,  but  be- 
cause they  wanted  guaranteed  markets,  cheaper  raw 
materials,  a  sure  source  of  supplies  in  case  of  war, 
prestige,  and,  above  all,  power. 

The  second  inconvenient  fact  for  believers  in  Le- 
bensraum  was  that  the  German,  Italian,  and  Japanese 
governments  actively  encouraged  higher  fertility 
among  their  people  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
complaining  of  surplus  numbers.  Although  her  popu- 
lation density  was  high,  prewar  Germany  actually  suf- 
fered from  a  labor  shortage,  and  her  first  conquests  in 
the  East  did  not  result  in  any  flow  of  Germans  into  the 
new  German  Lebensraum.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the 
first  actions  of  the  new  administration  of  Bohemia- 
Moravia  was  to  transfer  a  large  number  of  workers  to 
Germany.  That  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  could  so 
cynically  act  to  increase  their  numbers  while  calling  on 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  save  them  from  overpopulation 
and  that  their  claims  of  lack  of  space  could  continue  to 
be  believed  is  but  one  of  many  reasons  for  a  firm  belief 
in  human  folly. 

The  inconsistencies  between  Axis  propaganda  and 
Axis  policy  were  striking.  On  the  one  hand,  these  na- 
tions complained  they  had  too  many  people,  but,  on 
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the  other,  they  did  everything  possible  to  prevent  a  de- 
chne  in  numbers.  On  the  one  hand,  they  demanded  new 
territories  because  they  were  overcrowded,  but,  on  the 
other,  they  refused  to  migrate  into  the  new  lands  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining.  In  view  of  these  inconsisten- 
cies, one  is  compelled  to  ask  whether  the  Axis  nations 
were  really  overpopulated  at  all. 

Nazi  Germany  probably  was  not  overpopulated,  if  we 
define  the  ideal  size  for  a  nation's  population  as  that 
number  which  makes  possible  the  highest  average  eco- 
nomic production  per  person  given  the  existing  state  of 
technology  and  economic  organization.  Although  it  is 
very  difficult  to  calculate  exactly  when  a  nation  reaches 
this  size,  since  any  technological  or  economic  change 
may  alter  the  ideal  number,  there  is  no  indication  what- 
ever that  prewar  Germany  suffered  from  excess  popu- 
lation. 

Italy  and  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  had 
more  population  than  they  could  use  at  peak  efficiency 
and  so  were  temporarily  overpopulated  during  this 
phase  of  their  industrialization;  but  both  nations  have 
subsequently  overcome  their  population  problems 
through  lowered  fertility  and  rapid  economic  advance. 

The  case  of  Japan  is  particularly  interesting.  Over  a 
long  period  of  years  Japan  absorbed  all  of  her  popula- 
tion growth  into  new  industries  and  increased  her 
standard  of  living,  but  Japanese  living  standards  re- 
mained low  in  comparison  to  those  of  other  industrializ- 
ing nations.  It  seems  likely  that  living  standards  would 
have  been  higher  had  the  population  grown  less  rap- 
idly, but  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
abundance  of  labor  may  have  caused  Japanese  indus- 
try to  use  labor  wastefuUy;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Japa- 
nese  concentration   on  labor-intensive  industries  en- 
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abled  her  to  get  started  without  much  capital.  The  low 
living  standards  of  her  workers  coupled  with  their  rela- 
tively high  efficiency  enabled  Japanese  industry  to  un- 
dersell other  nations  in  the  world  markets  and  to  accu- 
mulate capital  for  further  industrial  expansion.  Finally^ 
it  cannot  be  ignored  that  Japan's  low  standard  of  living 
was  due  in  large  part  to  the  heavy  cost  of  preparing  for 
military  ventures. 

In  short,  Germany  in  all  likelihood  was  not  overpopu- 
lated;  if  Italy  and  Japan  suffered  from  excess  numbers, 
they  suffered  less  than  many  other  nations.  Nor  were 
the  Axis  nations  "have  nots"  in  terms  of  living  stand- 
ards. Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  played  the  role  of  poor 
relatives  who  appealed  to  the  conscience  of  their  richer 
relations,  but  they  never  offered  to  share  their  own  not 
inconsiderable  fortunes  with  the  poverty-stricken  Bal- 
kans or  with  China.  Indeed,  it  was  on  the  poverty- 
stricken  that  they  pounced  in  their  claims  for  equality 
with  the  rich.  Like  so  many  other  arguments,  the  plea 
of  "justice  for  the  have  nots"  is  a  two-edged  sword  which 
the  Axis  nations  chose  to  swing  in  only  one  direction. 
All  in  all,  one  must  conclude  that  the  fascist  aggressors 
of  the  recent  past  were  neither  the  most  overpopulated 
nor  the  most  underprivileged  of  nations.  Their  aggres- 
sion did  not  spring  from  population  pressure. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  population  argument 
was  merely  a  rationalization  for  expansion  which  was 
desired  for  other  reasons — primarily  for  the  power  it 
conferred.  The  apparent  inconsistency  between  de- 
manding more  land  on  the  one  hand  and  encouraging 
a  higher  birth  rate  on  the  other  is  resolved  when  it  is 
understood  what  the  Axis  nations  really  sought.  They 
were  not  interested  in  the  ratio  of  people  to  soil;  instead, 
they  sought  to  bring  both  more  people  and  more  terri- 
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tory  under  their  control.  It  was  not  a  burgeoning  popu- 
lation which  expanded  into  space,  for  most  of  the  popu- 
lation stayed  where  it  had  always  been.  Rather,  it  was 
the  boundaries  of  the  state  which  moved.  The  Axis  na- 
tions sought  more  space  and  more  people  because  both 
were  the  prerequisites  of  power. 


SOLUTIONS    FOR 
OVERPOPULATION 

But  what  of  the  Asian  nations?  Even  if  the  Axis  nations 
were  not  suffering  from  serious  overpopulation,  India 
and  China  are.  Although  the  Axis  cry  for  Lebensraum 
was  false,  the  possibility  remains  that  China  and  India 
may  in  the  future  resort  to  the  same  argument,  and 
with  better  reason.  Shall  we  not  believe  their  claim 
when  it  is  made? 

The  argument  for  Lebensraum  assumes  not  only  the 
ills  of  overpopulation;  it  also  implies  that  the  political 
domination  of  new  territory  provides  the  most  likely 
cure.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  for  a  wide  range  of 
effective  solutions  for  overpopulation  is  available. 

An  overpopulated  nation  may  launch  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  demographic  variables,  reducing  its  popula- 
tion size  by  the  manipulation  of  fertility,  mortality,  and 
migration.  For  obvious  reasons,  attempts  to  raise  mor- 
tality have  not  played  a  major  part  in  governmental  pop- 
ulation policies.  We  have  already  noted  that  emigra- 
tion, although  helpful  to  a  nation  of  small  or  moderate 
size  as  a  palliative  during  the  early  years  of  industriaU- 
zation,  is  not  a  very  promising  solution  to  the  problems 
of  overpopulation.  Attempts  to  reduce  fertility,  how- 
ever, may  prove  effective,  and  most  overpopulated  non- 
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communist  nations  can  be  expected  to  resort  to  such 
measures  in  the  future  if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 

Another  promising  alternative  is  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem with  economic  measures,  for — as  the  reader  surely 
knows  by  now — the  condition  called  "overpopulation"  is 
as  much  an  economic  as  a  demographic  ill.  Excess  popu- 
lation put  to  productive  labor  is  no  longer  excess,  and 
changes  in  economic  and  social  organization  may  make 
it  possible  to  accommodate  even  a  rapidly  growing  pop- 
ulation. Many  measures  may  help  improve  a  nation's 
economic  standing:  new  trade,  new  aid,  new  policies  on 
taxation  and  labor  and  the  encouragement  of  capital 
investment.  The  tremendous  improvement  in  efficiency 
that  comes  with  industrialization  offers  the  greatest 
hope  of  increased  income  per  capita  to  an  overpopu- 
lated  nation,  a  fact  of  which  most  underdeveloped  areas 
are  well  aware  today. 

Thus  territorial  expansion  is  but  one  of  many  possible 
ways  of  relieving  population  pressure;  and,  if  the  past 
is  any  indication,  it  is  not  a  highly  effective  way.  In 
truth,  territorial  expansion  has  more  often  been  desired 
for  other  reasons.  It  has  been  sought  by  nations  suffer- 
ing from  no  population  problem  that  could  not  have 
been  solved  at  home. 


THE    THEORY    OF    LEBENSRAUM: 
ITS    PLAUSIBILITY 

Since  the  argument  that  population  growth  requires  ter- 
ritorial expansion  is  obviously  false,  it  is  natural  to  won- 
der why  it  has  so  often  been  used  and  why  it  is  believed. 
What  peculiar  advantage  does  a  plea  for  living-space 
possess  over  other  possible  justifications  for  territorial 
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jxpansion,  for  it  is  not  the  only  rationalization  for  ex- 
pansion that  can  be  and  has  been  used. 

There  is  the  theory  of  a  master  race  entitled  to  all  it 
vants,  an  idea  that  intoxicated  the  Germans  and  the 
'apanese,  who  claimed  for  their  emperor  descent  from 
leaven.  The  trouble  with  this  argument  is  that  it  is  be- 
ieved  by  no  one  except  the  people  that  it  flatters. 

There  is  the  argument  that  the  conqueror  brings  civi- 
ization  to  the  conquered,  light  to  the  heathen,  progress 
o  the  backward.  This  argument  has  done  a  lot  of  serv- 
ce  for  the  English  and  the  French,  and  currently  quiets 
he  conscience  of  Americans  as  they  dominate  their  eco- 
lomic  dependencies.  Russians  and  Chinese  have  simi- 
ar  certainty  of  their  virtue  as  they  ruthlessly  dominate 
^oles,  Hungarians,  and  Tibetans  "for  their  own  good." 
l!olonial  people,  old  and  new,  know  better  and  boot  out 
heir  overlords  at  the  first  opportunity;  but  the  great 
/V'estern  powers  have  honored  each  other's  claims  of 
drtue,  as  do  the  new  expanding  powers  of  the  commu- 
list  world. 

The  economic  argument  that  territorial  expansion  is 
accessary  because  of  a  need  for  raw  materials  and  mar- 
kets has  been  used  with  some  success,  most  notably  by 
[apan,  but  the  argument  has  obvious  shortcomings.  For 
me  thing,  acceptance  of  the  premise  does  not  prove  a 
leed  for  territory,  since  trade  with  foreign  lands  may 
neet  the  problem.  Secondly,  the  argument  lacks  emo- 
ional  appeal,  for  it  is  phrased  in  terms  of  relative  living 
standards.  Englishmen  had  difficulty  seeing  any  reason 
A^hy  they  should  give  up  colonies  and  markets  in  order 
;o  reduce  their  own  standard  of  living  and  raise  that  of 
;he  Germans  and  Italians;  nor  did  Americans  agree  to 
^ive  up  markets  in  order  that  Japanese  firms  might 
prosper.  "Justice  for  the  have  nots"  has  an  emotional 
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appeal,  particularly  for  those  souls  inclined  to  identify 
with  the  underdog,  but  the  response  cannot  compare 
with  the  universal  appeal  of  "room  for  our  children.'* 
The  fact  that  the  population  argument  is  phrased  in 
terms  of  survival,  not  relative  wealth,  makes  its  claims 
harder  to  refuse. 

No  doubt  the  major  reason  for  the  wide  use  of  the 
population  argument  as  a  justification  for  expansion 
was  the  fact  that  it  would  be  believed,  not  only  within 
the  complaining  nation  itself,  but  also  by  its  competi- 
tors. The  idea  was  so  simple,  and  it  had  a  certain  sur- 
face plausibility.  It  was  factually  true  that  all  of  the  ag- 
gressors challenging  the  distribution  of  territory  in  the 
world  were  newly  industrialized  nations  whose  eco- 
nomic modernization  had  brought  them  both  a  period  of 
rapid  population  growth  and  the  power  to  demand  more 
territory.  It  remained  for  the  propagandist  only  to  label 
the  growth  as  the  cause  and  the  demand  for  territory  as 
the  effect  to  create  an  ideal  argument  for  expansion — 
ideal  because  a  nation  could  scarcely  be  blamed  for 
growing  in  numbers.  Throughout  the  world  high  fer- 
tility was  viewed  with  favor  and  low  mortality  was 
widely  sought.  It  was  good  to  save  lives  and  good  to  cre- 
ate them,  and  one  could  not  censure  a  nation  for  suc- 
ceeding at  both.  Fascist  Italy  congratulated  herself  on 
her  population  growth;  her  most  noted  population  ex- 
pert, Corrado  Gini,  claimed  that  young  and  virile  na- 
tions expanded  in  numbers  because  of  their  biological 
superiority,  while  aged  nations  suffered  from  a  weak- 
ening of  the  reproductive  instinct  and  hence  declined.^ 
This  is  sheer  nonsense,  of  course,  but  in  this  fashion 

^  See  Harris  Foundation:  Population.  Lectures  on  the  Harris 
Foundation,  1929  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press; 
1930). 
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population  growth  was  attributed  to  "instinct,"  and  terri- 
torial expansion  acquired  the  legitimacy  of  biological 
law. 

The  greatest  asset  of  the  Lebensraum  argument, 
however,  is  its  simplicity.  No  complex  economic  theory 
is  required,  no  subtle  concepts  of  power  politics  or  in- 
volved ethical  principles.  "Too  many  people  and  not 
enough  land"  is  as  simple  as  it  sounds.  Put  in  such 
terms,  the  argument  has  strong  appeal.  The  picture  of 
a  starving  people  fighting  for  survival  has  always  awak- 
ened humanitarian  impulses.  Though  more  applicable 
to  overpopulated  Asia,  this  vision  was  skillfully  invoked 
even  by  the  Germans,  who,  well  fed  though  they  were, 
managed  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  were  faced  with  a 
serious  and  growing  shortage  of  food.  A  German  profes- 
sor drew  the  picture  in  these  words : 

We  have  done  all  that  is  humanly  possible  towards 
the  intensification  of  our  agriculture,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  yield  per  hectare  we  are  leading  in 
nearly  all  products.  To  attain  more  is  absolutely 
impossible.  If  in  spite  of  all  efforts  we  cannot  pro- 
duce in  sufficient  quantities  within  the  German 
space  the  products  necessary  for  feeding  man  and 
beast,  this  only  proves  that  the  boundaries  of  our 
living-space  are  too  narrow.^ 

Of  course,  it  proved  no  such  thing,  since  food  raised  in 
Denmark  or  Australia  is  just  as  edible  to  Germans  as 
food  raised  in  Germany,  but  the  picture  of  a  hungry  peo- 
ple clamoring  for  land  was  better  drawn  if  accuracy 

^  Professor   Obst    of    the    University    of    Breslau,  quoted    in 

R.    R.    Kuczynski:     "Living-Space"    and    Population  Problems, 

Oxford  Pamphlets  on  World  Affairs,  No.  8  (Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press;  1939),  pp.  29-30. 
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were  left  aside.  Hitler  pitched  the  argument  in  a  more 
emotional  key  when  he  thundered  at  a  Nuremburg 
party  rally : 

We  have  in  Germany  sixty-eight  million  inhabit- 
ants, sixty-eight  million  beings  who  wish  to  live,  be 
housed,  clothed  and  fed.  No  treaty  in  the  world  can/ 
change  that.  The  child  who  comes  into  the  world 
cries  for  milk  and  has  a  right  to  that  milk.  A  states- 
man must  give  his  people  what  they  need.^ 

The  reasoning  that  an  overpopulated  nation  requires 
more  territory  is  too  simple,  too  plausible,  and  too  dra- 
matic to  be  ignored  by  nations  seeking  expansion.  To 
date,  the  major  expanding  power  of  today — the  Soviet 
Union — has  not  had  recourse  to  this  argument,  perhaps 
because  it  still  possesses  empty  land  in  Siberia,  or  per- 
haps because  Marxism  provides  an  ideological  back- 
ground hostile  to  the  idea  that  population  size  is  a 
determinant  of  welfare.  So  far  Marxist  China  has  simi- 
larly eschewed  this  useful  argument,  but  in  so  doing, 
she  is  resisting  a  great  temptation.  The  argument  for 
Lebensraum  seems  tailor-made  for  the  new  nations  of 
Asia  once  they  begin  to  flex  their  muscles.  One  can  only 
hope  that  if  new  powers  tomorrow  make  a  bid  for  Le- 
bensraum, the  world  will  be  less  gullible  than  it  was 
the  last  time  these  arguments  were  heard. 

POPULATION    PRESSURE 
AND    AGGRESSION 

We  have  seen  that  the  aggressors  of  the  recent  past  had 
no  legitimate  need  for  the  space  they  claimed  and  that 

1  Speech  of  September,  1936,  quoted  in  Strausz-Hupe:  Geo- 
politics, The  Struggle  for  Space  and  Power,  p.  99. 
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they  turned  to  military  aggression  for  reasons  far  re- 
moved from  overpopulation.  The  most  overpopulated 
lands,  on  the  other  hand,  have  threatened  no  one.  If 
population  pressure  caused  aggression,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  the  worst  aggressors  of  the  recent  past  and 
present  suffering  from  overpopulation,  which  is  not  the 
case.  Again,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  overpopulated 
nations  of  today  providing  threats  to  the  peace  tomor- 
row. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  China  and  India 
will  threaten  world  peace  when  they  become  powerful 
enough  to  do  so,  but  it  will  be  their  power  and  not  their 
population  pressure  that  leads  them  into  trouble.  China 
and  India  have  a  long  history  of  overpopulation.  They 
were  overpopulated  in  the  years  before  World  War  II, 
but  it  was  not  they  who  brought  that  most  terrible  of 
wars  upon  humanity. 

India,  like  most  overpopulated  countries,  is  so 
poverty-stricken  today  that  she  is  in  no  position  to 
threaten  anyone  and  is  far  more  likely  to  be  a  target 
for  aggression  than  an  aggressor.  A  nation  suffering 
from  acute  overpopulation  is  not  likely  to  be  powerful 
enough  to  be  a  threat  to  anyone  but  itself,  for  serious 
overpopulation  bespeaks  a  state  of  internal  weakness 
and  of  inefficient  economic  and  political  organization 
that  make  the  waging  of  modem  warfare  impossible. 
India's  masses  do  not  threaten  the  peace  of  Asia  today. 
They  could  do  so  only  if  they  were  efficiently  organized, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  so  organized  until  they  have 
at  least  begun  to  solve  their  population  problem. 

China,  indeed,  may  threaten  the  peace  of  Asia  mo- 
mentarily; but  if  she  does  so,  it  will  not  be  because  she 
is  overpopulated  but  because  she  has  already  solved  her 
population  problem  and  succeeded  in  organizing  her 
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giant  population  into  an  efficient  economic  and  military 
force. 

A  sense  of  justice  may  require  that  the  "have  not"  na- 
tions be  given  a  fair  share  of  world  resources,  but  the 
preservation  of  peace  does  not  require  it.  It  is  not  the 
"have  not"  nations  who  disturb  world  peace,  for  among 
the  things  they  have  not  is  the  power  to  do  so.  Rather, 
it  is  the  "have  less"  nations  who  are  the  troublemakers 
of  history. 

Power  is  never  distributed  equally  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  twentieth  century  the  differ- 
ences in  power  are  perhaps  greater  than  they  have  ever 
been  before.  A  few  great  nations  hold  among  them  more 
wealth  and  power  and  population  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined.  It  is  the  quarrels  of  the  powerful  that 
shake  the  earth;  though  a  lesser  nation  may  produce  a 
lesser  crisis,  the  trouble  is  not  serious  unless  a  major 
nation  takes  up  its  cause. 

In  times  of  peace  preponderant  power  is  firmly  held 
by  a  few  great  industrial  nations  who  find  themselves 
well  pleased  with  the  existing  distribution  of  power  and 
wealth.  Nations  like  nineteenth-century  England  and 
twentieth-century  America  wish  for  no  drastic  changes 
in  the  world.  The  existing  order  suits  them  nicely  and 
they  align  themselves  on  the  side  of  order  and  stability 
— progress  too,  of  course,  for  everyone  favors  progress, 
but  progress  that  moves  along  established  lines. 

Trouble  arises  when  new  nations  rise  to  industrial 
power  and  seek  for  themselves  the  benefits  so  carefully 
reserved  by  those  who  arrived  ahead  of  them.  England, 
the  first  to  industrialize,  used  her  new  wealth  and  effi- 
ciency to  conquer  a  quarter  of  the  earth  and  to  domi- 
nate much  of  the  rest  of  it.  Then  one  by  one  as  other 
large  nations  industrialized,  they  began  to  challenge 
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English  rule;  first  France,  then  Germany  were  beaten 
back.  With  the  inheritance  of  England's  top  position,  the 
United  States  has  also  taken  over  the  never-ending  task 
of  turning  back  new^  challengers,  helping  England  fight 
off  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  and  standing  ready  to  re- 
sist the  challenge  of  Russia  and  of  China. 

All  of  the  recent  challengers  have  several  things  in 
common:  they  are  relatively  large  in  population,  for 
only  large  nations  can  hope  to  compete  with  nations  as 
large  as  England  and  the  United  States;  they  are  all  in- 
dustrial, for  no  nation  of  peasants  can  possibly  pay  for 
the  weapons  of  modern  destruction;  and  they  have  all 
industrialized  more  recently  than  the  established  na- 
tions whose  place  they  covet.  It  is  not  the  overpopulated 
and  the  poverty-stricken,  therefore,  who  become  aggres- 
sors; not  the  "have  nots."  It  is  the  relatively  rich,  well- 
organized,  and  powerful  nations  who  have  already  risen 
to  second  place  and  seek  to  be  first.  Resenting  their  sec- 
ondary position  and  possessing  the  power  to  do  some- 
thing about  their  resentment,  it  is  the  nations  we  call 
"have  less"  who  challenge  the  "haves"  for  control  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. ^ 


POPULATION    AND    WAR 

Although  the  argument  for  Lebensraum  is  false  and 
modern  nations  do  not  go  to  war  because  they  need 
space  for  growing  populations,  population  nevertheless 
plays  a  part  in  creating  the  tensions  and  wars  of  mod- 
ern times. 

Migration,  for  instance,  has  caused  its  share  of  trou- 

2  This  argument  is  developed  at  length  in  A.  F.  K.  Organ- 
ski:  World  Politics  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  1958),  Ch.  xii. 
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ble.  Migrants  from  Europe  have  settled  and  taken  over 
territory  that  once  belonged  to  others — in  America,  in 
Africa,  in  Israel — and  wars  have  resulted.  Unassimi- 
lated  migrants  have  been  the  cause  of  conflict  between 
the  rulers  of  their  new  homes  and  the  nations  from 
which  they  came.  Restrictive  immigration  policies  have 
aroused  resentment  among  excluded  peoples. 

Pronatalist  policies,  too,  have  alarmed  the  people  of 
other  nations,  particularly  where  the  aim  was  avowedly 
greater  power,  as  in  the  case  of  Nazi  Germany.  Long 
anxious  over  the  rate  at  which  Germany's  population 
was  outstripping  that  of  France,  the  French  became 
doubly  apprehensive  and  adopted  their  own  pronatalist 
policy  at  least  in  part  as  an  answer  to  Germany's. 

Population  growth  may  heighten  economic  conflict, 
another  important  source  of  international  warfare,  par- 
ticularly if  such  growth  accompanies  economic  moderni- 
zation. A  peasant  nation  lives  almost  in  independence  of 
its  neighbors,  influenced  far  more  by  the  vagaries  of 
wind  and  hail  and  drought  and  flood  than  by  the  turn 
of  world  politics;  but  as  a  nation  modernizes  its  econ- 
omy, its  peasants  leave  off  providing  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence and  turn  to  the  production  of  commercial  crops 
— sugar,  coffee,  wheat,  wool — for  which  an  interna- 
tional market  is  required,  and  its  industries  begin  to  re- 
quire raw  materials,  capital,  and  customers. 

These  new  demands  are  largely  the  result  of  changes 
in  the  economy  rather  than  of  changes  in  the  popula- 
tion, but  if  the  population  grows  rapidly  at  the  same 
time,  the  magnitude  of  these  demands  increases.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  demand  for  such  goods  as  food, 
where  the  need  is  directly  related  to  the  size  of  the  pop- 
ulation. A  nation  like  Japan  may  raise  all  its  food  at 
home  as  long  as  its  population  is  small,  but  a  rise  in 
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lumbers  combined  with  a  rise  in  living  standards  even- 
tually compels  it  to  import  food  from  other  lands.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  Japan  or  any  other  nation  faced  v^ith 
this  problem  is  required  to  expand  into  new  territories 
Dr  to  conquer  new  colonies  in  order  to  feed  its  people, 
but  it  does  mean  that  new  trading  patterns  must  be 
formed. 

A  growing  population,  particularly  if  it  is  industrializ- 
ing, makes  new  demands  upon  the  rest  of  the  world — 
demands  which  call  for  changes  in  existing  economic 
relations.  Unfortunately,  few  economic  changes  are  of 
3qual  benefit  to  all.  In  the  short  run  some  will  sufPer 
while  others  profit  greatly.  Those  who  stand  to  profit 
will  enlist  their  national  governments  to  speed  the 
:;hange;  those  who  expect  to  suffer  will  summon  their 
arguments  and  lobbyists  and  bribes  and  promises  to  pre- 
v^ent  it.  When  these  different  groups  are  within  the 
same  nation,  machinery  exists  for  reconciling  conflict- 
ing interests,  but  when  those  who  profit  live  in  one  na- 
tion and  those  who  suffer  in  another,  no  such  machin- 
ery exists.  E.  H.  Carr  has  wisely  observed: 

To  establish  methods  of  peaceful  change  is  there- 
fore the  fundamental  problem  of  international 
morality  and  of  international  politics.^ 

Population  growth  helps  to  cause  conflict  between  na- 
tions because  it  requires  economic  changes  which  are 
difficult  to  make  in  peace. 

Population  changes  may  also  require  economic  ad- 
justments within  a  nation,  and  this,  too,  may  lead  to  ac- 
tion upsetting  world  peace.  Population  growth,  unless 
correctly  handled,  may  result  in  widespread  unemploy- 

^  E.  H.  Carr:  The  Twenty  Years'  Crisis  1919-1939  (London: 
Macmillan  &  Company,  Ltd.;  1954),  p.  283. 
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ment,  and  if  a  nation  cannot  or  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  economic  change  at  home,  it  may  seek  to  solve 
it  by  arming  and  threatening  others,  for  an  army  af- 
fords employment;  military  production  provides  more 
jobs;  and  militant  nationalism  takes  people's  minds  off 
other  problems. 

Sometimes  a  party  in  power  finds  it  easier  to  solve 
economic  problems  by  action  against  other  nations 
rather  than  by  internal  adjustment  that  might  injure  its 
special  supporters.  And  if  economic  difficulties  cannot 
be  solved  by  any  means,  it  is  easier  to  blame  outsiders 
rather  than  admit  failure.  Thus  the  overpopulation, 
unemployment,  or  poverty  really  resulting  from  poor 
economic  planning  or  bad  distribution  of  wealth  may 
conveniently  be  blamed  upon  the  evil  machinations  of 
foreigners.  Germany's  demand  for  living-space,  Italy's 
cry  for  colonies,  Japan's  militarism,  Latin  American 
protest  against  Yankee  imperialism,  Cuba's  rage,  and 
China's  beUicosity  can  be  viewed  at  least  partly  in  this 
light. 

By  far  the  greatest  threat  to  peace  arising  from  popu- 
lation, however,  is  its  effect  upon  the  relative  power  of 
nations,  for  the  danger  of  war  is  greatest  when  power 
shifts  into  new  hands.  If  the  distribution  of  power 
among  nations  remained  the  same  for  centuries,  the 
powerful  would  eventually  shape  the  world  to  their  lik- 
ing and  there  would  be  perpetual  peace  (though  not 
perhaps  justice).  It  is  when  power  shifts  that  the  peace 
is  broken,  for  then  power  passes  to  the  dissatisfied  who 
will  use  force,  if  necessary,  to  change  the  status  quo. 

Population  helps  cause  such  shifts — though  not  by 
itself,  to  be  sure.  It  is  the  differential  spread  of  indus- 
trialism, not  population  growth  alone,  which  has  caused 
the  major  shifts  in  power  of  the  recent  past  and  is  likely 
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to  bring  the  greatest  changes  in  the  near  future.  But 
when  population  growth  occurs  as  part  of  a  successful 
industrial  transition,  it  brings  increased  numbers  to  a 
nation  that  is  prepared  to  use  them  with  increased  effi- 
ciency. The  result  is  greater  power  for  the  new  indus- 
trial nations — countries  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with 
old  arrangements  in  which  they  had  no  voice. 

The  prospects  for  peace  are  also  threatened  by  the 
peculiar  distribution  of  people  among  nations.  Not  only 
are  the  differences  in  the  size  of  nations  gigantic,  but 
the  largest  populations  do  not  belong  to  the  nations  that 
dominate  the  world  today.  Large  size,  one  of  the  major 
ingredients  of  future  power,  belongs  to  three  Eastern 
nations  at  odds  with  a  Western  dominated  world.  The 
West  will  be  challenged  by  all  three. 


CONCLUSION 


Power  may  not  corrupt,  but  power 
passes,  and  its  passage  into  new  hands  is  seldom  made 
in  peace.  Great  changes  and  great  conflict  he  ahead, 
and  population  will  play  a  part  in  both.  The  time  has 
come  to  pull  together  the  many  threads  that  run 
through  this  book,  to  review  our  conclusions,  and  to  ap- 
ply them  to  the  future. 


NUMBERS    AND    POWER 

A  modern  nation's  power  rests  largely  upon  the  size  of 
its  population.  With  large  numbers,  a  nation  can  rise 
above  its  other  shortcomings;  without  them,  great 
power  is  impossible.  Today  the  crucial  importance  of 
population  size  is  obscured  by  immense  differences  in 
economic  development  which  make  it  possible  for 
middle-sized  nations  to  dominate  the  world.  Tomorrow 
the  spread  of  industry  to  all  countries  will  reveal  the 
true  importance  of  population. 

The  reasons  for  this  importance  are  relatively  obvi- 
ous :  it  is  men  who  work  and  men  who  fight,  even  in  this 
age  of  machines.  A  large  population  provides  the  man- 
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power  for  mighty  armed  forces,  provides  the  labor  to 
produce  great  national  wealth,  provides  the  consumers 
who  act  as  markets  for  other  nations,  provides  the  tax- 
payers who  underwrite  the  enormous  cost  of  playing 
world  politics  at  present  stakes,  and  provides  the  confi- 
dence to  run  the  necessary  risks  of  such  a  game.  It  is 
hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  great  populations 
make  great  nations. 

Population  also  adds  to  a  nation's  power — or  sub- 
tracts from  it — through  its  effect  upon  the  economy. 
A  large  population  is,  on  the  whole,  an  asset  for  a  na- 
tion with  a  prosperous  and  well  developed  economy  and 
can  be  useful  even  to  a  very  backward  nation  if  its  tre- 
mendous labor  power  can  be  harnessed  to  pull  the  coun- 
try out  of  poverty.  Idle,  starving,  and  discontented  mil- 
lions, on  the  other  hand,  are  clearly  no  help  to  any 
nation. 

More  important  than  size  in  its  effect  upon  the 
economy  is  the  rate  at  which  a  nation's  population  is 
growing.  Rapid  grov^t^i-— often  so  stimulating  to  an 
adyajQced^  _fr^e-enterprise  economy — brings  terrible 
probl^ms_to_ajiation  short  of  capital^  increasing  its 
difficulties  in  achieving  that  modern  industrial  status 
so  crucial  to  twentieth-century  power. 

And  how  does  all  this  square  with  the  prevailing  be- 
lief that  mankind  is  multiplying  itself  straight  to  perdi- 
tion? Perhaps  it  is.  Perhaps  future  generations  will  run 
out  of  food  and  space  and  hope  because  of  the  heedless 
fertilityLof  those  now  alive;  but  for  the  present  a  large 
and  growing  population  is  a  source  of  power  to  the  ad- 
vanced,  industrial  nations,  as  it  will  be  tomorrow  to 
most_ofJhejanderdeveioped  nations  as  wellj_on^^they 
h^ve^overcome  their  g[esent^  shortage  of  capital.  N^a- 
tions  loqksharply  to  their  power,  and  if  the  natural  in- 
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clinations  of  private  citizens  lead  them  to  increase  the 
nation's  numbers  and  its  strength,  what  government 
will  interfere?  After  all,  the  risk  of  an  overcrowded  fu- 
ture is  not  so  great  as  the  risk  of  a  future  blasted  and 
maimed  by  atomic  warfare;  and  in  the  name  of  power, 
national  governments  continue  to  collect  and  to  test  the 
deadliest  of  instruments.  How  then  expect  them  to 
show  much  concern  over  population  growth,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  more  remote,  less  terrible,  and 
considerably  more  difficult  to  avoid? 

In  pursuit  of  power,  a  number  of  governments  have 
tried  to  hurry  the  growth  of  the  nations  they  governed. 
Three  Asian  nations  are  trying  today  to  slow  (not  stop) 
their  growth,  but  in  none  of  these  is  the  program  of  very 
high  priority.  Industrial  Japan  has  already  reduced  fer- 
tility to  a  manageable  level.  Underdeveloped  China  has 
abandoned  her  birth-control  campaign,  India  makes  lit- 
tle headway,  and  Pakistan  has  barely  started.  All  these 
nations  put  more  faith  in  expanding  their  economies 
than  in  slowing  their  population  increase.  Meanwhile 
the  world's  population  continues  to  grow,  more  rapidly 
than  ever. 


POPULATION    CHANGES 

We  have  traced  the  course  of  what  is  picturesquely 
called  "the  population  explosion"  and  looked  into  its 
causes.  We  have  seen  how  Western  man  by  achieving  a 
longer  and  healthier  life  has  increased  his  numbers  and 
how  a  similar  increase  is  now  occurring  in  the  under- 
developed regions  of  the  world.  Fertility  has  declined  in 
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the  industrial  nations,  bringing  to  them  in  the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  1930's  the  fear  of  imminent  dechne — a 
fear  which  good  times  have  dispelled.  Now  all  the 
world's  population — in  large  nations  and  small,  in  rich 
nations  and  poor — is  growing,  and  the  most  rapid 
growth  is  occurring  in  the  poorest  nations. 

Migration  has  occasioned  other  great  changes,  peo- 
pling the  Western  Hemisphere  with  the  descendants  of 
freemen  and  slaves,  planting  European  culture  in  Oce- 
ania, where  it  has  taken  root,  in  Asia,  where  it  has  not, 
and  in  Africa,  where  it  is  fighting  for  its  life.  Whether 
permanent  or  temporary,  these  migrations  have  in- 
creased the  power  of  Europe,  spreading  its  rule  and  its 
ways  around  the  world  and  easing  the  strains  of  indus- 
trialization at  home  by  providing  an  outlet  for  surplus 
population.  The  new  nations  industrializing  today  must 
do  without  the  luxury  of  large-scale  emigration.  Their 
moment  of  need  comes  too  late  for  mass  migration  here 
on  earth  and  too  early  for  migration  into  space. 

Colonialism,  now  dying,  was  responsible  for  some  of 
these  earthly  migrations.  Colonialism  also  unlocked  the 
potential  of  the  poorest  and  least  powerful  lands,  started 
their  populations  on  a  cycle  of  rapid  growth,  cracked 
their  old  cultures,  and  set  their  people  hurtling  on  a  quest 
for  wealth  and  power  in  which  the  first  step  has  been  to 
evict  their  European  rulers.  But  while  the  old  colonial- 
ism is  waning,  new  forms  arise  to  take  its  place.  Looser 
ties  of  economic  dependency  still  link  the  former  colo- 
nies to  the  West  as  they  pursue  the  modernization  that 
can  bring  their  final  freedom.  Strong  ties  of  communist 
control  bind  the  satellites  to  their  masters  and  threaten 
to  hold  them  even  after  they  have  completed  their  eco- 
nomic modernization. 
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THE    CONSEQUENCES    FOR 
POWER    AND    PEACE 

The  distribution  of  men  among  nations,  the  explosion 
of  population  growth,  the  great  migrations,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  old  colonialism  and  its  replacement  by  newer 
forms — all  have  affected  the  power  of  nations  and  their 
chances  of  living  in  peace. 

The  relative  size  of  nations  has  shifted  considerably 
in  modern  times.  Once  France  was  the  largest  country 
in  Europe — larger  than  Germany  or  England  and  al- 
most as  populous  as  Russia.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Britain  had  more  people  than  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration,  of  course, 
to  blame  population  alone  for  the  passage  of  power  from 
France  to  England  to  the  United  States.  It  was  Eng- 
land's new  industrial  might  that  won  world  supremacy, 
just  as  Germany's  lateness  in  industrializing  cost  her  the 
hour  of  world  rule  which  her  numbers  might  otherwise 
have  guaranteed,  and  to  which  she  aspired  too  late. 

Nevertheless,  relative  size  has  been  important  among 
industrial  nations.  Had  America  one  third  her  present 
population,  England  would  not  have  surrendered  her 
power  so  gracefully;  had  Russia  half  her  present  size, 
Americans  would  not  be  so  concerned. 

The  effect  of  population  size  combined  with  that  of 
industrialization  has  brought  and  will  bring  again  great 
shifts  in  power,  significant  and  frightening  in  their  con- 
sequences. Power  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  larg- 
est nations.  In  a  world  where  industrialization  has 
spread,  the  contenders  of  yesterday — Britain,  France, 
and  Germany — can  no  longer  compete  with  such  giants 
as  the  United  States  and  Russia.  Tomorrow  the  con- 
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tenders  of  today  will  find  it  hard  to  match  the  strength 
of  an  industrial  India  twice  their  size  and  a  modern 
China  more  than  three  times  as  large. 

World  power,  then,  is  passing  from  the  West,  for  the 
largest  nations  lie  in  the  East.  If,  as  seems  likely,  these 
lands  complete  their  own  industrialization  successfully, 
their  size  alone  guarantees  to  them  a  place  that  West- 
ern nations  cannot  rival.  The  changing  nature  of  colo- 
nialism will  speed  the  shift  in  power,  for  the  West  is 
losing  its  colonies  while  Eastern  imperialism  is  expand- 
ing. 

The  danger  of  war  will  be  greatly  heightened  by  the 
rise  to  power  of  new  industrial  giants.  This  danger  will 
arise  not  because  the  pressure  of  their  growing  popula- 
tions will  lead  them  to  spill  out  across  their  borders — 
we  have  seen  that  such  claims  are  false — but  because 
once  powerful,  they  will  no  longer  be  content  with  the 
world  as  the  West  has  made  it.  No  moment  of  history 
is  more  treacherous  than  that  when  power  shifts  from 
the  hands  of  staid  and  established  leaders  to  the  hands 
of  new  and  ambitious  nations,  and  such  a  moment  is 
soon  at  hand. 

The  years  ahead  wiU  be  the  most  challenging  the 
West  has  ever  faced.  Even  without  the  world-wide  burst 
of  population  growth,  even  without  the  uneven  distribu- 
tion of  men  among  nations,  the  West  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  safeguard  its  present  position.  No  nation,  no  co- 
alition is  safe  in  the  permanent  possession  of  world 
leadership. 

Population  problems,  however,  will  compound  the 
difficulties  to  be  faced.  Rapid  population  growth  will 
complicate  the  task  of  underdeveloped  nations  seeking 
to  industrialize,  and  it  will  increase  the  chances  of  their 
turning  to  totalitarian  solutions.  Rapid  growth  will  also 
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increase  their  size,  and  therefore  their  power,  once  they 
have  succeeded  in  modernizing  their  economies;  and 
this  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  their  eventual 
challenge  to  the  West. 

To  understand  the  role  of  population  in  world  politics 
is  notToTstop  the  future  consequences  of  the  births,  the 
deaths,  and  the  migrations  of  the  past.  The  future  will 
be  partly  of  our  own  making,  however,  and  a  knowledge 
of_the  importance  of  population  in  the  struggle  for 
power  and  peace  wiQ  enable  us  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems which  lie  ahead.  Perhaps  it  will  help  us  to  shape 
the  future,  too. 
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